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Of the many " Speakers" and " Eeaders" pub- 
lished, nearly all contain a large proportion of 
passages more fitted for silent reading than for 
reading aloud and for recitation; and which 
have been apparently chosen rather for their 
beauty than for their fitness for elocutionary 
practice. In this Work, the Editor has sought 
to select passages combining the highest poetry 
and eloquence with peculiar fitness for expressive 
reading aloud and recitation ; and trusts that 
he has thus supplied a want that teachers and 
students of elocution and masters of schools 
have long felt. 

The Editor has much pleasure in thanking 
the Authors and Proprietors of various Copy- 
right pieces, for their kind permission to insert 
them. 

For Instruction in Elocution, the reader is 
respectfully referred to Hartley's "Elocution 
made Easy," price Is., post-free for 12 stamps. 
Groombridge and Sons, 5, Paternoster Eow, 
London. 



" The mind should be great in imagination and virtuous emo- 
tion, no less than in intellect, to be healthy and vigorous in sdl 
its proportions." — Ruskin. 

" It is no wisdom to make boys prodigies of information ; but 
it is our wisdom and our duty to cultivate their faculties each in 
its season— first the memory and imagination, and then the 
judgment ; to furnish them with the means, and to excite the 
desire of improving themselves, and to wait with confidence for 
God's blessing on the result." — &ev. De. Abnold. 

" Poetry has been to me an exceeding great reward ; it has 
soothed my affliction ; it has multiplied and refined my enjoy- 
ments ; it has endeared my solituae ; and it has given me the 
habit of wishing to discover the Good and the Beautiful in SkU 
that meets and surroimds me." — Coleridge. 

" Verse far exceedeth prose in the knitting up of the memory. 
Who is it that ever was a scholar that does not carry away some 
verses which in his youth he learned, and even to old age serve 
him for hourly lessons." — Sie Philip Sidney. 

" There are some truths, deepjer and more vital than those of 
Science, and with respect to which the heart -is wiser than the 
head. It is Poetry or Literature which — ^reflecting the con- 
centrated result of the universal eacperience of life — conmiuni- 
cates these imchanging and everlasting truths through the ima- 
gination, affections, and conscience." — National Review. 

" Its great tendency and purpose is, to carry the mind beyond 
and above the beaten, dusty, weary walks of ordinary life ; to 
lift it into a purer element ; and to breathe into it more pro- 
found and generous emotion. It reveals to us the loveliness of 
nature, brings back the freshness of early feeling, revives the 
relish of simple pleasures, keeps unquenched the enthusiasm 
which warmea the spring-time of our being, refines youthful 
love, strengthens our interests in human nature by vivid de- 
lineations of its tenderest and loftiest feelings, spreads our 
sympathies over all classes of society, knits us by new ties with 
universal being, and, through the orightness of its prophetic 
visions, helps Mdth to lay hold on the future life. — IIev. Db. 
Ohanning. 
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The Tsles of Gi^eece.^^ 

Thb isles of Greece, the isles of Greece ! 

Where burning Sappho loved and sung. 
Where grew the arts of war and peace, — 

'Where Delos rose, and Phoebus sprung I 
Eternal summer gilds them yet^ 
But all, except their sun, is set. 

The Scian and the Teian muse. 
The hero's harp, the lover's lute, 

Have found the fame your shores refuse ; 
Their place of birth alone is mute 

To sounds which echo further west 

Than your sires' " Islands of the Blest." 

The mountains look on Marathon — 
And Marathon looks on the sea ; 

And musing there an hour alone, 
I dreamed that Greece might still be free ; 

For standing on the Persian's grave, 

I could not deem myself a slave. 
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THE ISLES OF GREECE. 

A king sate on the rocky brow 

Which looks o'er sea-born Salamis ; 

And ships, by thousands, lay below, 
And men in nations ; — all were his ! 

He counted them at fcreak of day — 

And when the sun set where were they ? 

And where are they ? and where art thou, 
My country ? On thy voiceless shore 

The heroic lay is tuneless now — 
The heroic bosom beats no more I 

And must thy lyre, so long divine. 

Degenerate into hands like mine ? 

Tis something, in the dearth of fame, 
Though linked among a fettered race, 

To feel at least a patriot's shame. 
Even as I sing, suffuse my face ; 

For what is left a poet here ? 

For Greeks a blush — ^for Greece a tear. 

Must we but weep o'er days more blest ? 

Must we but blush ? — Our fathers bled. 
Earth ! render back from out thy breast 

A remnant of our Spartan dead ! 
Of the three hundred grant but three. 
To make a new Thermopylae ! 

What, silent still ? and silent all ? 

Ah ! no, the voices of the dead 
Sound like a distant torrent's fall. 

And answer, " Let one living head. 
But one arise — we come, we come I" 
'Tis but the living who are dumb. 

In vain — ^in vain ; strike other chords ; 
Fill high the cap with Samian wine ! 



THE ISLES OF GBEECE. 

Leave battles to the Turkish hordes, 
And shed the blood of Scio's vine ! 
Hark ! rising to the ignoble call. 
How answers each bold Bacchanal ? 

You have the Pjmrhic dance as yet. 
Where is the Pyrrhic phalanx gone ? 

Of two such lessons, why forget 
The nobler and the manlier one ? 

You have the letters Cadmus gave — 

Think ye he meant them for a slave ? 

Fill high the bowl with Samian wine ! 

We will not think of themes like these ! 
It made Anacreon's song divine : 

He served — ^but served Polycrates — 
A tyrant ; but our masters then 
Were still, at least, our countrymen. 

The tyrant of the Chersonese 

Was freedom's best and bravest friend ; 
That tyrant was Miltiades ! 

Oh 1 that the present hour would lend 
Another despot of the kind ! 
Such chains as his were sure to bind. 

Fill high the bowl with Samian wine ! 

On Suli's rock and Parga's shore. 
Exists the remnant of a line 

Such as the Doric mothers bore ; 
And there, perhaps, some seed is sown, 
The Heracleidan blood might own. 

Trust not for freedom to the Franks — 
They have a king who buys and sells : 

In native swords and native ranks, 
The only hope of courage dwells ; 
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SUNSET AT ATHENS. 

But Turkish force and Latin fraud, 
Would break your shield, however broad. 

Fill high the bowl with Samian wine ! 

Our virgins dance beneath the shade — 
I see their glorious black eyes shine ; 

But gazing on each glowing maid. 
My own the burning tear-drop laves, 
To think such breasts must suckle slaves. 

Place me on Sunium's marbled steep, 
Where nothing, save the waves and I, 

May hear our mutual murmurs sweep ; 
There, swan-like, let me sing and die : 

A land of slaves shall ne'er be mine — 

Dash down yon cup of Samian wine ! 
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Sunset at Athens/^^ 

Slow sinks, more lovely ere his race be run. 

Along Morea's hills the setting sun : 

Not, as in Northern climes, obscurely bright. 

But one unclouded blaze of living light ! 

O'er the hushed deep the yellow beam he throws, 

Gilds the green wave, that trembles as it glows. 

On old -Slgina's rock, and Idra's isle. 

The god of gladness sheds his parting smile ; 

O'er his own regions lingering, loves to shine. 

Though there his altars are no more divine. 

Descending fast the mountain shadows kiss 

Thy glorious gulf, unconquered Salamis ! 

Their azure arches through the long expanse 

More deeply purpled meet his mellowing glance. 



SUNSET AT ATHENS. I 

And tenderest tints, along their summits driven, 
Mark his gay course, and own the hues of heaven ; 
Till, darkly shaded from the land and deep. 
Behind his Delphian cliff he sinks to sleep. 

On such an eve, his palest beam he cast. 
When — Athens ! here thy Wisest looked his last. 
How watched thy better sons his farewell ray, 
That closed their murdered sage's latest day ! 
Not yet — not yet — Sol pauses on the hill — 
The precious hour of parting lingers still ; 
But sad his light to agonizing eyes, 
And dark the mountain's once delightful dyes ; 
Gloom o'er the lovely land he seemed to pour. 
The land, where Phoebus never frowned before ; 
But ere he sank below Cithaeron's head. 
The cup of woe was quaffed — the spirit fled ; 
The soul of him who scorned to fear or fly — 
Who lived and died, as none can live or die. 

But lo ! from high Hymettus to the plain. 
The queen of night asserts her silent reign. 
No murky vapour, herald of the storm. 
Hides her fair face, nor girds her glowing form : 
With cornice glimmering as the moonbeams play. 
There the white column greets her grateful ray. 
And, bright around with quivering beams beset. 
Her emblem sparkles o'er the minaret ; 
The groves of olive scattered dark and wide 
Where meek Cephisus pours his scanty tide. 
The cypress sadaening by the sacred mosque. 
The gleaming turret of the gay kiosk. 
And, dun and sombre 'mid the holy calm. 
Near Theseus' fane yon solitary palm, 
All tinged with varied hues, arrest the eye — 
And dull were his that passed them heedless by. 



ASPECT OF GREECE. 

Again the iEgean, heard no more afar, 
Lulls his chafed breast from elemental war ; 
Again his waves in milder tints unfold 
Their long array of sapphire and of gold, 
Mixed with the shades of many a distant isle. 
That frown — where gentler ocean seems to smile. 
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The Present Aspect of 

Greece/^^ 

He who hath bent him o'er the dead, 
Ere the first day of death is fled, 
The first dark day of nothingness. 
The last of danger and distress, 
(Before Decay's efi^acing fingers, 
Have swept the lines where beauty lingers). 
And marked the mild angelic air. 
The rapture of repose that's there. 
The fixed yet tender traits that streak ' 
The languor of the placid cheek. 
And — but for that sad shrouded eye. 
That fires not, wins not, weeps not now, 
And but for that chill, changeless brow. 
Where cold Obstruction's apathy 
Appals the gazing mourner s heart. 
As if to him it could impart 
The doom he dreads, yet dwells upon ; 
Yes, but for these and these alone. 
Some moments, ay, one treacherous hour. 
He still might doubt the tyrant's power ; 
So fair, so calm, so softly sealed. 
The first, last look by death revealed ! 



AiJPEOT OF OBEECE, 

Sucli is tbe aspect of this shore ; 

'Tis Greece, but living Greece lo more ! 

So coldly sweet, so deadly fair, 

We start, for soul is wanting, there. 

Hers is the loveliness in death, 

That parts not quite with parting breath ; 

But beauty with that fearful bloom. 

That hue which haunts it to the tomb, 

Expression's last receding ray, 

A gilded halo hovering round decay. 

The farewell beam of Feeling past away. 

Clime of the unforgotten brave ! 
Whose land from plain to mountain-cave 
Was Freedom's home, or Glory's grave 1 
Shrine of the mighty ! can it be 
That this is all remains of thee ? 
Approach, thou craven crouching slave ; 

Say, is not this Thermopylse ? 
These waters blue that round you lave, 

Oh servile oflFspring of the free — 
Pronounce what sea, what shore is this? 
The gulf, the rock of Salamis ! 
These scenes, their story not unknown. 
Arise, and make again your own ; 
Snatch from the ashes of your sires 
The embers of their former fires ; 
And he who in the strife expires 
Will add to theirs a name of fear 
That Tyranny shall quake to hear, 
And leave his sons a nope, a fame. 
They too will rather die than shame ; 
For Freedom's battle once begun. 
Bequeathed by bleeding Sire to Son, 
Though baflSed oft is ever won. 
Bear witness, Greece, thy living page. 
Attest it many a deathless age I 



8 ASPECT OF GREECE. 

While kings, in dusty darkness hid. 
Have left a nameless pyramid, 
Thy heroes, though the general doom 
Hath swept the column from their tomb, 
A mightier monument command, 
The mountains of their native land ! 
There points thy muse to stranger's eye 
The graves of those that cannot die ! 
'Twere long to tell, and sad to trace, 
Each step from splendour to disgrace ; 
Enough — no foreign foe could quell 
Thy soul, till from itself it fell ; 
Yes ! Self-abasement paved the way 
To villain-bonds and despot sway. 
"What can he tell who treads thy shore ? 

No legend of thine olden time, 
No theme on which the muse might soar. 
High as thine own in days of yore. 

When man was worthy of thy clime ; 
The hearts within thy valleys bred. 
The fiery souls that might have led 

Thy sons to deeds sublime. 
Now crawl from cradle to the grave, 
Slaves — nay, the bondsmen of a slave, 

And callous, save to crime ; 
Stained with each evil that pollutes 
Mankind, where least above the brutes ; 
Without even savage virtue blest, 
Without one free or valiant breast ; 
Still to the neighbouring ports they waft 
Proverbial wiles and ancient craft ; 
In this the subtle Greek is found. 
For this, and this alone, renowned. 



LADY CLARA VERB DB VBRE. 



Lady Clara Verb de Vei^. 

Lady Clara Vere de Vere, 

Of me you shall not win renown : 
You thought to break a country heart 

For pastime, ere you went to town. 
At me you smiled, but unbeguiled 

I saw the snare, and I retired : 
The daughter of a hundred Earls, 

You are not one to be desired. 

Lady Clara Vere de Vere, 

I know you proud to bear your name, 
Your pride is yet no mate for mine. 

Too proud to care from whence I came. 
Nor would I break for your sweet sake 

A heart that doats on truer charms. 
A simple maiden in her flower 

Is worth a hundred coats-of-arms. 

Lady Clara Vere de Vere, 

Some meeker pupil you must find, 
For were you queen of all that is, 

I could not stoop to such a mind. 
You sought to prove how I could love, 

And my disdain is my reply. 
The lion on your old stone gates 

Is not more cold to you than I. 

Lady Clara Vere de Vere, 

You put strange memories in my head. 
Not thrice your branching limes have blown 

Since I beheld young Laurence dead. 
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Oh ! your sweet eyes, your low replies : 
A great enchantress you may be ; 

But there was that across his throat 
Which you had hardly cared to see. 

s 

Lady Clara Vere de Vere, 

When thus he met his mother's view, 
She had the passions of her kind, 

She spake some certain truths of you. 
Indeed, 1 heard one bitter word 

That scarce is fit for you to hear ; 
Her manners had not that repose 

Which stamps the caste of Vere de Vere. 

Lady Clara Vere de Vere, 

There stands a spectre in your hall : 
The guilt of blood is at your door : 

You changed a wholesome heart to galL 
You held your course without remorse. 

To make him trust his modest worth, 
And, last, you fixed a vacant stare, 

And slew him with your noble birth. 

Trust me, Clara Vere de Vere, 

From yon blue heavens above us bent 
The gardener Adam, and his wife 

Smile at the claims of long descent. 
Howe'er it be, it seems to me, 

'Tis only noble to be good. 
Kind hearts are more than coronets, 

And simple faith than Norman blood. 

I know you, Clara Vere de Vere : 
You pine among your halls and towers : 

The languid light of your proud eyes 
Is wearied of the rolling hours. 
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In glowing health, with boundless wealth. 

But sickening of a vague disease, 
You know so ill to deal with time, 

You needs must play such pranks as these. 

Clara, Clara Vere de Vere, 

If time be heavy on your hands, 
Are there no beggars at your gate, 

Nor any poor about your lands ? 
Oh ! teach the orphan-boy to read. 

Or teach the orphan-girl to sew, 
Pray Heaven for a human heart. 

And let the foolish yeoman go. 



»^ 



KiNG Robert of Sicily. 

EoBERT OF Sight, brother of Pope Urbane 

And Valmond, Emperor of AJlemaine, 

Apparelled in magnificent attire, 

With retinue of many a knight and squire, 

On St. John's eve, at vespers, proudly sat 

And heard the priests chant the Magnificat. 

And as he listened, o'er and o'er again 

Repeated, like a burden or refrain. 

He caught the words, " Deposuit potentea 

De sede, et exaltavit kumiles;*' 

And slowly lifting up his kingly head. 

He to a learned clerk beside him said, 

" What mean these words ?" The clerk made answer 

meet, 
" He has put down the mighty from their seat, 
And has exalted them of low degree." 
Thereat King Robert muttered scornfully^ 
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" 'Tis well that such seditious words are sung 
Only by priests, and in the Latin tongue ; 
For unto priests and people be it known, 
There is no power can push me from my throne!" 
And leaning back, he yawned and fell asleep. 
Lulled by the chant monotonous and deep. 

When he awoke, it was already night ; 
The church was empty, and there was no light, 
Save where the lamps, that glimmered few and faint. 
Lighted a little space before some saint. 
He started from his seat and gazed around, 
But saw no living thing and heard no sound. 
He groped towards the door, but it was locked ; 
He cried aloud, and listened, and then knocked, 
And uttered awful threatenings and complaints. 
And imprecations upon men and saints. 
The sound re-echoed from the roofs and walls 
As if dead priests were laughing in their stalls I 

At length the sexton, hearing from without 
The tumult of the knocking and the shout, 
And thinking thieves were in the house of prayer. 
Came with his lantern, «nsking, " Who is there ? " 
Half choked with ra^e, King Kobert fiercely said, ' 
" Open : 'tis I, the King. Art thou afraid ?" 
The frightened sexton, muttering with a curse, 
" This is some drunken vagabond, or worse !" 
Turned the great key and flung the portal wide ; 
A man rushed by him at a single stride. 
Haggard, half-naked, without hat or cloak. 
Who neither turned, nor looked at him, nor spoke, 
But leaped into the blackness of the night. 
And vanished like a spectre from his sight. 

Robert of Sicily, brother of Pope Urbane 
And Valmond, Emperor of Allemaine, 
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Despoiled of his magnificent attire, 
Bare-headed, breathless, and besprent with mire, 
With sense of wrong and outrage desperate. 
Strode on and thundered at the palace-gate ; 
Kushed through the court-yard, thrusting in his rage- 
To right and left each seneschal and page, 
And hurried up the broad and sounding stair. 
His white face ghastly in the torches' glare. 
From hall to hall he passed with breathless speed ; 
Voices and cries he heard, but did not heed. 
Until at last he reached the banquet-room. 
Blazing with light, and breathing with perfume. 

There on the dais sat another king. 
Wearing his robes, his crown, his signet-ring. 
King Robert's self in features, form, and height. 
But all transfigured with angelic light ! 
It was an Angel ; and his presence there 
With a divine efifulgence filled the air. 
An exaltation, piercing the disguise, 
Though none tne hidden Angel recognise. 

A moment speechless, motionless, amazed, 

The throneless monarch on the Angel gazed. 

Who met his looks of anger and surprise 

With the divine compassion of his eyes ; 

Then said, " Who art thou ? and why com'st thou here V 

To which King Robert answered, with a sneer, 

" I am the. King, and come to claim my own 

From an impostor, who usurps my throne ! " 

And suddenly, at these audacious words. 

Up sprang the angry guests, and drew their swords ; 

The Angel answered,- with unruffled brow, 

" Nay, not the King, but the King's Jester, thou 

Henceforth shall wear the bells and scalloped cape. 

And for thy counsellor shalt lead an ape ; 
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Thou shalt obey my servants when they call, 
And wait upon my henchmen in the hall ! " 

Deaf to King Robert's threats and cries and prayers, 

They thrust him from the hall and down the stairs ; 

A group of tittering pages ran before. 

And as they opened wide the folding-door, 

His heart failed, for he heard, with strange alarms, 

The boisterous laughter of the men-at-arms, 

And all the vaulted chamber roar and ring 

With the mock plaudits of " Long live the King !" 

Next morning, waking with the day's first beam, 
He said within himself, " It was a dream ! " 
Bat the straw rustled as he turned his head, 
There were the cap and bells beside his bed. 
Around him rose the bare discoloured walls, 
dose by, the steeds were champing in their stalls, 
And in the corner, a revolting shape. 
Shivering and chattering sat the wretched ape. 
It was no dream : the world he loved so much 
Had turned to dust and ashes at his touch ! 

Days came and went ; and now returned again 

To Sicily the old Saturnian reign ; 

Under the Angel's governance benign 

The happy island danced with corn and wine. 

And deep within the mountain's burning breast 

Enceladus, the giant, was at rest. 

Meanwhile King Robert yielded to his fate, 
Sullen and silent and disconsolate. 
Dressed in the motley garb that Jesters wear, 
With looks bewildered and a vacant stare. 
Close shaven above the ears, as monks are shorn, 
By courtiers mocked, by pages laughed to scorn, 
His only friend the ape, his only food 
What others left, — he still was unsubdued. 
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And when the Angel met him on his way, 

And half in earnest, half in jest, would say, 

Sternly, though tenderly, that he might feel 

The velvet scabbard held a sword of steel, 

" Art thou the King ?" the passion of his woe 

Burst from him in resistless overflow. 

And, lifting high his forehead, he would fling 

The haughty answer back, " I am, I am the King !" 

Almost three years were ended ; when there came 

Ambassadors of great repute and name 

Prom Valmond, Emperor of Allemaine, 

Unto King Robert, saying that Pope Urbane 

By letter summoned them forthwith to come 

On Holy Thursday to his city of Eome. 

The Angel with great joy received his guests, 

And gave them presents of embroidered vests. 

And velvet mantles with rich ermine lined. 

And rings and jewels of the rarest kind. 

Then he departed with them o'er the sea 

Into the lovely land of Italy, 

Whose loveliness was more resplendent made 

By the mere passing of that cavalcade. 

With plumes, and cloaks, and housings, and the stir 

Of jewelled bridle and of golden spur. 

And lo ! among the menials, in mock state. 
Upon a piebald steed, with shambling gait. 
His cloak of fox-tails flapping in the wind. 
The solemn ape demurely perched behind, 
King Robert rode, making huge merriment 
In jdl the country towns through which they went. 

The Pope received them with great pomp, and blare 
Of bannered trumpets, on St. Peter's Square, 
Giving his benediction and embrace, 
Fervent, and full of apostolic grace. 
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While with congratulations and with prayers 

He entertained the Angel unawares, 

Robert, the Jester, bursting through the crowd, 

Into their presence rushed, and cried aloud, 

" I am the King ! Look, and behold in me 

Robert, your brother. King of Sicily ! 

This man, who wears my semblance to your eyes, 

Is an impostor in a King's disguise. 

Do you not know me ? does no voice within 

Answer my cry, and say we are akin ? " 

The Pope in silence, but with troubled mien. 

Gazed at the Angel's countenance serene ; 

The Emperor, laughing, said, " It is strange sport 

To keep a madman for thy Fool at court ! " 

And the poor, baflSed Jester in disgrace 

Was hustled back among the popiUace. 

In solemn state the Holy Week went by> 

And Easter Sunday gleamed upon the sky ; 

The presence of the Angel, with its light. 

Before the sun rose, made the city bright, 

And with new fervour filled the hearts of men. 

Who felt that Christ, indeed, had risen again. 

Even the Jester, on his bed of straw. 

With haggard eyes the unwonted splendour saw, 

He felt within a power unfelt before. 

And, kneeling humbly on his chamber floor. 

He heard the rustling garments of the Lord 

Sweep through the sQent air, ascending heavenward. 

And now the visit ending, and once more 
Valmond returning to the Danube's shore. 
Homeward the Angel journeyed, and again 
The land was made resplendent with his train, 
Flashing along the towns of Italy 
Unto Salerno, and from there by sea. 
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And when once more within Palermo's wall, 

And, seated on the throne in his great hall, 

He heard the Angelas from convent towers. 

As if the better world conversed with ours. 

He beckoned to King Robert to draw nigher. 

And with a gesture bade the rest retire ; 

And when they were alone, the Angel said, 

" Art thou the King ?" Then bowing down his head. 

King Robert crossed both hands upon his breast, 

And meekly answered him : " Thou knowest best ! 

My sins as scarlet are ; let me go hence. 

And in some cloister's school of penitence. 

Across those stones, that pave the way to heaven. 

Walk barefoot, till my guilty soul is shriven T* 

The Angel smiled, and from his radiant face 

A holy light illumined all the place. 

And through the open window, loud and clear, 

They heard the monks chant in the chapel near. 

Above the stir and tumult of the street : 

" He has put down the mighty from their seat, ^ 

And has exalted them of low degree ! " 

And through the chant a second melody 

Rose like the throbbing of a single string : 

" I am an Angel, and thou art the King ! " 

King Robert, who was standing near the throne, 

Lifted his eyes, and lo ! he was alone ! 

But all apparelled as in days of old. 

With ermine mantle and with cloth of gold ; 

And when his courtiers came, they found him there 

Kneeling upon the floor, absorbed in silent prayer. 
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Ths old mayor climbed the belfry tower, 
The ringers ran by two, by three ; 

"Pull, if ye never pulled before, 
Good ringers, pull your best," quoth he. 

Play uppe, play uppe, Boston bells ! 

Ply all your changes, all your swells. 
Play uppe "The Brides of Euderby," 

Men say it was a stolen tyde : 
The Lord that sent it. He knows all ; 

But in myne ears doth still abide 
The message that the belb let fall ; 

And there was nought of strange, beside 

The flights of mew^ iind pewits pied. 
By millions crouched on the old sea waU. 

I sat and spun within the doore ; 

Jly thread brake off, I raised myne eyes ; 
The level sun, like ruddy ore. 

Lay sinking in the barren skies, 
And dark against day's golden death 
She moved where Liiiriis wandereth. 

My Bonne's faire wife, Elizabeth. 

" Cusha ! Cusha ! Cusha !" calling. 
Ere the early dews were falling, 

Farre away 1 heard her song : 

" Cnsha ! Cuslia !" all along ; 
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Where the reedy Lindis floweth, 

Floweth, floweth, 
From the meads where melick groweth 
Faintly came her milking song : 

" Cusha ! Cusha ! Cusha ! " calling, 
" For the dews will soone be falling ; 

Leave your meadow grasses mellow, 
Mellow, mellow, 

Quit your cowslips, cowslips yellow ; 
Come uppe Whitefoot, come uppe Lightfoot, 

Quit the stalks of parsley hollow, 
Hollow, hollow ; 

Come uppe Jetty, rise and follow. 
From the clovers lift your head ; 
Come uppe Whitefoot, come uppe Lightfoot, 

Come uppe Jetty, rise and follow, 
Jetty, to the milking shed." 

If it be long, ay, long ago. 

When I beginne to think howe long, 
Againe I hear the Lindis flow, 

Swift as an arrowe, sharpe and strong ; 
And all the aire, it seemeth mee. 
Bin fall of floating bells (sayth shee), 
That ring the tune of Enderby. 

Alle fresh the level pasture lay. 
And not a shadowe mote be scene. 

Save where fall fyve good miles away 
The steeple towered from out the green ; 

And lo ! the great bell farre and wide. 

Was heard in all the country side 

That Saturday, at eventide. 

The swanherds where their sedges are 
Moved on in sunset's golden breath ; 

C 2 
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The shepherde lads, I heard afarre, 
And my Sonne's wife, Elizabeth, 
Till floating o'er the grassy sea 
Came downe that kyndly message free, 
The " Brides of Mavis Enderby." 

Then some looked uppe into the sky, 
And all along where Lindis flows 

To where^ the goodly vessels lie, 
And where the lordly steeple shows ; 

They sayde, " And why should this thing be ? 

What danger lowers by land or sea ? 

They ring the tune of Enderby ! 

" For evil news from Mablethorpe, 
Of pyrate galleys warping down ; 
For shippes ashore, beyond the scorpe, 

They have not spared to wake the towne ; 
But while the west bin red to see. 
And storms be none, and pyrates flee. 
Why ring ' The Brides of Enderby V " 

I looked without, and lo 1 my sonne 

Game riding downe with might and main ; 
He raised a shout as he drew on. 
Till all the welkin rang again : 
" Elizabeth ! Elizabeth ! " 
(A sweeter woman ne'er drew breath 
Than my Sonne's wife, Elizabeth). 

" The olde sea wall (he cried) is downe, 
The rising tide comes on apace. 

And boats adrift in yonder towne. 
Go sailing uppe the market-place :'* 

He shook as one that looks on death : 

" God save you, mother ! " straight he saith, 

" Where is my wife, Elizabeth ? " 
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" Good Sonne, where Lindis winds away, 
With her two bairns I marked her long ; 

And ere yon bells beganne to play 
Afar I heard her milking song." 

He looked across the grassy lea, 

To right, to left, " Ho Enderby ! " 

They rang " The Brides of Enderby ! " 

With that he cried, and beat his breast ; 

For, lo ! along the river's bed, 
A mighty eygre reared his crest. 

And uppe the Lindis raging sped ; 
It swept with thunderous noises loud. 
Shaped like a curling snow-white cloud, 
Or like a demon in a shroud. 

And rearing Lindis backward pressed, 
Shook all her trembling bankes amaine ; 

Then madly at the eygre's breast 

Flung uppe her weltering walls again ; 

Then bankes came down with ruin and rout. 

Then beaten foam flew round about, 

Then all the mighty floods were out. 

So farre, so fast the eygre drave. 
The heart had hardly time to beat, 

Before a shallow seething wave, 
Sobbed in the grasses at oure feet : 

The feet had hardly time to flee. 

Before it brake against the knee, 

And all the world was in the sea. 

Upon the roofe we sat that night, 
The noise of bells went sweeping by ; 

I marked the lofty beacon light 
Stream from the church tower red and high — 
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A lurid mark, and dread to see ; 
And awsome bells they were to mee, 
That in the dark rang *' Enderby ! " 

They rang the sailor lads to guide 

From roofe to roofe, who fearless rowed ; 

And I — my sonne was at my side, 
And yet the ruddy beacon glowed ; 

And yet he moaned beneath his breath, 

" come in life, or come in death ! 

lost ! my love, Elizabeth ! " 

And didst thou visit him no more ? 

Thou didst, thou didst, my daughter deare ; 
The waters laid thee at hi^ doore 

Ere yet the early dawn was clear ; 
Thy pretty bairns in fast embrace, 
The lifted sun. shone on thy face, 
Downe-drifted to thy dwelling-place. 

That flow strewed wrecks about the grass. 
That ebbe swept out the flocks to sea— 

A fatal ebb and flow, alas ! 
To manye more than myne and naee ; 

But each will mourn his own (she saith). 

And sweeter woman ne'er drew breath 

Than my Sonne's wife, Elizabeth. 

1 shall never hear her more 
By the reedy Lindis* shore ; 

" Casha ! Cusha ! Cusha 1 " calling, 
Ere the early dews be falling ; 
I shall never hear her song — 
" Cusha ! Cusha 1 "—all along 
Where the sunny Lindis floweth, 

Goeth, floweth. 
From the meads where melick groweth. 
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When the water winding down, 
Onward floweth to the town. 

I shall never see her more 

Where the reeds and rushes quiver, 

Shiver, quiver; 
Stand beside the sobbing river — 
Sobbing, throbbing, in its falling 
To the sandy lonesome shore ; 
I shall never hear her calling : 
" Leave your meadow grasses mellow, 

Mellow, mellow ; 
Quit your cowslips, cowslips yellow ; 
Come uppe Whitefoot, come uppe Lightfoot ; 
Quit your pipes of parsley hollow. 

Hollow, hollow ; 
Come uppe Lightfoot, rise and follow ; 

Lightfoot, Whitefoot, 
From your clovers lift the head ; 
Come uppe Jetty, follow, follow. 
Jetty, to the milking shed." 



She dwelt among the untrodden ways 

Beside the springs of Dove, 
A maid whom there were none to praise 

And very few to love : 

A violet by a mossy stone. 

Half-hidden from the eye ! 
Fair as a star, when only one 

Is shining in the sky. 

She lived unknown, and few could know 

When Lucy ceased to be ; 
But she is in her grave, — and, oh, 

The difference to me ! 

Wordsworth. 
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My Mind to me a jfCiNODOM is. 
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Mt mind to me a kingdom is, 
Such perfect joy therein I find, 

That it excels all other bliss 
That God or nature hath assigned : 

Though much I want that most would have, 

Yet still my mind forbids to crave. 

No princely port, nor wealthy store, 

Nor force to win a victory ; 
No wily wit to salve a sore, 

No shape to win a loving eye : 
To none of these I yield as thrall, 
For why, my mind despise them all. 

I see that plenty surfeits oft, 
And hasty climbers soonest fall ; 

I see that such as are aloft, 
Mishap doth threaten most of all : 

These get with toil, and keep with fear ; 

Such cares my mind can never bear. 

I press to bear no haughty sway ; 

I wish no more than may suffice ; 
I do no more than well I may, 

Look what I want, my mind supplies : 
Lo ! thus I triumph like a king ; 
My mind's content with anything. 

I laugh not at another's loss. 
Nor grudge not at another's gain ; 
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No worldly waves my mind can toss ; 

I brook what is another's bane : 
I fear no foe, nor fawn on friend ; 
I loathe not life, nor dread mine end. 

My wealth is health and perfect ease, 
And conscience clear my chief defence ; 

I never seek by bribes to please. 
Nor by desert to give offence : 

Thus do I live, thus will I die ; 

Would all do so well as I ! 
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The Character of a Wappy Life. 

How happy is he born and taught, 

That serveth not another's will ; 
Whose armour is his honest thought. 

And simple truth his utmost skill ! 

Whose passions not his masters are ; 

Whose soul is still prepared for death ; 
Untied unto the worldly care 

Of public fame or private breath : 

Who envies none that chance doth raise, 

Or vice ; who never understood 
How deepest wounds are given by praise ; 

Nor rules of state, but rules of good : 

Who hath his life from humours freed ; 

Whose conscience is his strong retreat ; 
Whose state can neither flatterers feed. 

Nor ruin make accusers great : 
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Who late and early doth God pray 
More of His grace than gifts to lend ; 

And entertains the harmless day 
With a well-chosen book or friend. 

This man is freed from servile bands, 
Of hope to rise, or fear to fall ; 

Lord of himself, though not of lands ; 
And having nothing, yet hath all. 



The Wolly-Ti^e. 

EEADER ! hast thou ever stood to see 

The holly-tree ? 
The eye that contemplates it well perceives 

Its glossy leaves, 
Ordered by an Intelligence so wise 
As might confound the atheist's sophistries. 

Below, a circling fence, its leaves are seen 

Wrinkled and keen ; 
No grazing cattle, through their prickly round, 

Can reach to wound ; 
But as they grow, where nothing is to fear. 
Smooth and unarmed the pointless leaves appear. 

1 love to view these things with curious eyes, 

And moralise : 
And in this wisdom of the holly-tree 

Can emblems see 
Wherewith, perchance, to make a pleasant rhyme, 
One which may profit in the after-time. 
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Thus, though abroad, perchance, I might appear 

Harsh and austere ; 
To those who on my leisure would intrude, 

Reserved and rude ; 
Gentle at home amid my friends Td be, 
Like the high leaves upon the holly-tree. 

And should my youth, as youth is apt, I know, 

Some harshness shew, 
All vain asperities I, day by day,. 

Would wear away ; 
Till the smooth temper of my age should be 
Like the high leaves upon the holly-tree. 

And as, when all the summer trees are seen 

So bright and green, 
The holly leaves a sober hue display 

Less bright than they ; 
But when the bare and wintry woods we see, 
What then so cheerful as the holly tree ? 

So serious should my youth appear among 

The thoughtless throng ; 
So would I seem, amid the young and gay. 

More grave than they ; 
That in my age, as cheerful I might be 
As the green winter of the holly-tree. 
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Crowns have their compass, length of days their date, 
Triumphs their tombs, felicities their fate ; 
Of more than earth can earth make none partaker, 
Bat knowledge makes the king most like his Maker. 

Ascribed to SHAKB8PBARB. 
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The Womes op England. 

The stately homes of England, 

How beautiful they stand ! 
Amidst their tall ancestral trees, 

O'er all the pleasant land ! 
The deer across their greensward bound, 

Through shade and sunny gleam ; 
And the swan glides past them with the sound 

Of some rejoicing stream. 

The merry homes of England ! 

Around their hearths by night, 
What gladsome looks of household love 

Meet in the ruddy light ! 
There woman's voice flows forth in song. 

Or childhood's tale is told ; 
Or lips move tunefully along 

Some glorious page of old. 

The blessed homes of England ! 

How softly on their bowers 
Is laid the holy quietness 

That breathes from Sabbath hours ! 
Solemn, yet sweet, the church-bell's chime 

Floats through their woods at morn ; 
All other sounds, in that still time, 

Of breeze and leaf are born. 

The cottage homes of England I 

By thousands on her plains. 
They are smiling o'er the silvery brooks, 

Ajid round the hamlet fanes. 
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Through glowing orchards forth they peep, 

Each from its nook of leaves ; 
And fearless there the lowly sleep, 

As the bird beneath their eaves. 

The free, fair homes of England ! 

Long, long, in hut and hall. 
May hearts of native proof be reared, 
' To guard each hallowed wall ! 
And green for ever be the groves, 

And bright the flowery sod, 
Where first the child's glad spirit loves 

Its country and its God ! 
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Breathes there the man, with soul so dead. 
Who never to himself hath said. 

This is my own, my native land ! 
Whose heart hath ne er within him burned. 
As home his footsteps he hath turned. 

From wandering on a foreign strand ! 
If such there breathe, go, mark him well ; 
For him no minstrel raptures swell ; 
High though his titles, proud his name. 
Boundless his wealth as wish can claim ; 
Despite those titles, power, and pel^ 
The wretch, concentred all in s^, 
Living, shaU forfeit fair renown, 
And, doubly dying, shall go down 
To the vile dust, from whence he sprang, 
Unwept, unhonoured, and unsung ! 
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E Mariners of England. 

Ye Mariners of England ! 

That guard our native seas ; 
Whose flag has braved, a thousand yearsf, 

The battle and the breeze ! 
Tour glorious standard launch again 

To match another foe ! 
And sweep through the deep, 

While the stormy winds do blow ; 
' While the battle rages loud and long, 

And the stormy winds do blow. 



The spirits of your fathers 

Shall start from every wave ! — 
For the deck it was their field of fame, 

And Ocean was their grave : 
Where Blake and mighty Nelson fell. 

Your manly hearts shall glow, 
As ye sweep through the deep. 

While the stormy winds do blow ; 
While the battle rages loud and long. 

And the stormy winds do blow. 

Britannia needs no bulwarks, 

No towers along the steep ; 
Her march is o'er the mountain-waves, 

Her home is on the deep. 
With thunders from her native oak. 

She quells the floods below, — 
As they roar on the shore, 

When the stormy winds do blow ; 
When the battle rages loud and long, 

And the stormy winds do blow. 
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The meteor flag of England 

Shall yet terrific burn ; 
Till danger's troubled night depart. 

And the star of peace return. 
Then, then, ye ocean warriors ! 

Our song and feast shall flow 
To the fame of your name. 

When the storm has ceased to blow ; 
When the fiery fight is heard no more, 

And the storm has ceased to blow. 
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Battle of the Baltic. 

Of Nelson and the North 
Sing the glorious day's renown. 
When to battle fierce came forth 
All the might of Denmark's crown, 
And her arms along the deep proudly shone; 
By each gun the lighted brand, 
In a bold determined hand. 
And the prince of all the land 
Led them on. 

Like leviathans afloat. 
Lay their bulwarks on the brine ; 
While the sign of battle flew 
On the lofty British line : 
It was ten of April morn by the chime : 
As they drifted on their path 
There was silence deep as death ; 
And the boldest held his breath 
For a time ! 
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But the might of England flashed 
To anticipate the scene ; 
And her van the fleeter rushed 
O'er the deadly space between. 
''Hearts of oak !" our captains cried; when each gun 
From its adamantine lips 
Spread a death-shade round the ships, 
Inke the hurricane eclipse 
Of the sun. 

Again ! again ! again ! 
And the havoc did not slack. 
Till a feeble cheer the Dane 
To our cheering sent us back : 
Their shots along the deep slowly boom ; 
Then ceased — and all is wail, 
As they strike the shattered sail. 
Or, in conflagration pale. 
Light the gloom. 

Out spoke the victor then. 
As he hailed them o'er the wave : 
" Ye are brothers ! ye are men ! 
And we conquer but to save ; 
So peace instead of death let us bring ; 
But yield, proud foe, thy fleet. 
With the crews, at England's feet. 
And make submission meet 
To our king." 



Then Denmark blessed our chief. 
That he gave her wounds repose ; 
And the sounds of joy and grief 
From her people wildly rose. 
As death withdrew his shades from the day. 
While the sun looked smiling bright 
O'er a wide and woeful sight. 
Where the fires of funeral light 
Died away. 
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Now joy, Old England, raise ! 
For the tidings of thy might. 
By the festal cities blaze, 
Whilst the wine-cup shines in light ; — 
And" yet, amidst that joy and uproar 
Let us think of them that sleep, ^ 

Full many a fathom deep. 
By thy wild and stormy steep, 
Elsinore ! 

Brave hearts ! to Britain's pride 
Once so faithful and so true. 
On the deck of fame that died 
With the gallant, good Riou ! 
Soft sigh tne winds of heaven o'er their grave, 
While the billow mournful rolls, 
And the mermaid's song condoles. 
Singing glory to the souls 
Of the brave ! 
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The Knight's Tomb. 

Where is the grave of Sir Arthur O'Kelljm ? 
Where may the grave of that good man be ? — 
By the side of a spring, on the breast of Helvellyn, 
Under the twigs of a young birch tree. 
The oak that in summer was sweet to hear. 
And rustled its leaves in the fall of the year, 
And whistled and roared in the winter alone. 
Is gone, — and the birch in its stead is grown. — 
The Knight's bones are dust. 
And his good sword rust ; — 
His soul is with the saints, I trust. 

D 
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My Last Duchess. 

(Ferbara.) 

That's my last Duchess painted on the wall. 
Looking as if she were alive. I call 
That piece a wonder, now : Frk Pandolf 's hands 
Worked busily a day, and there she stands. 
Will't please you sit and look at her? I said 
" Frk randolf" by design, for never read 
Strangers like you that pictured countenance. 
The depth and passion of its earnest glance, 
But to myself they turned (since none puts by 
The curtain I have drawn for you, but I) 
And seemed as they would ask me, if they durst, 
How such a glance came there ; so, not the first 
Are you to turn and ask thus. Sir, 'twas not 
Her husband's presence only, called that spot 
Of joy into the Duchess' cheek : perhaps 
Frh Pandolf chanced to say " Her mantle laps 
Over my lady's wrist too much," or " Paint 
Must never hope to reproduce the faint 
Half-flush that dies along her throat :" such stuflF 
Was courtesy, she thought, and cause enough 
For calling up that spot of joy. She had 
A heart — ^how shall I say ? — too soon made glad. 
Too easily impressed ; she liked whate'er 
She looked on, and her looks went everywhere. 
Sir, 'twas all one ! My favour at her breast. 
The dropping of the daylight in the West, 
The bougn of cherries some officious fool 
Broke in the orchard for her, the white mule 
She rode with round the terrace — all and each 
Would draw from her alike the approving speech, 
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Or blush, at least. She thanked men, — good ! but 

thanked 
Somehow — I know not how — as if she ranked 
My gift of a nine-hundred-years-old name 
With anybody's gift. Who*d stoop to blame 
This sort of trifling ? Even had you skill 
In speech — (which I have not) — to make your will 
Quite clear to such a one, and say, '^ Just this 
Or that in you disgusts me ; here you miss. 
Or there exceed the mark" — and if she let 
Herself be lessoned so, nor plainly set 
Her wits to yours, forsooth, and made excuse 
— E*en then would be some stooping ; and I choose 
Never to stoop. Oh sir, she smiled, no doubt. 
Whene'er I passed her ; but who passed without 
Much the same smile ? This grew ; I gave commands ; 
Then all smiles stopped together. There she stands 
As if alive. Will't please you rise ? We'll meet 
The company below, then. I repeat. 
The Count your master's known munificence 
Is ample warrant that no just pretence 
Of mine for dowry will be disallowed ; 
Though his fair daughter's self, as I avowed 
At starting, is my object. Nay, we'll go 
Together down, sir. Notice Neptune, though, 
Taming a sea-horse, thought a rarity, 
Which Glaus of Innsbruck cast in bronze for mc ! 
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Imperial Csesar, dead, and turned to clay, 
Might stop a hole to keep the wind awav ; 
0, that that earth, which kept the world in awe, 
Should patch a wall to expel the winter's flaw ! 

Shakespsarx. 
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Odk to a Nightingale. 

JO HIT 3CE-A.TS- 

My heart aches, and a drowsy numbness pains 

My sense, as though of hemlock I had drunk. 
Or emptied some dull opiate to the drains 

One minute past, and Lethe-wards had sunk. 
Tis not through envy of thy happy lot, 
But being too happy in thy happiness ; 
Where thou, light-wingfed Dryad of the trees, 
In some melodious plot 
Of beechen green, and shadows numberless, 
Singest of summer in full-throated ease. 

Oh, for a draught of vintage, that hath been 
Cooled a long age in the deep-delv6d earth, 
Tasting of Flora and the country green. 

Dance, and Proven9al song, and sun-burnt mirth 1 
Oh, for a beaker full of the warm South — 
Full of the true, the blushful Hippocrene, 
With beaded bubbles winking at the brim 
And purple-stained mouth ; 
That I might drink, and leave the world unseen. 
And with thee fade away into the forest dim : 

Fade far away, dissolve, and quite forget 

What thou among the leaves hast never known — 
The weariness, the fever, and the fret 

Here, where men sit and hear each other groan — 
Where palsy shakes a few, sad, last grey hairs ; 
Where youth grows pale and spectre thin, and dies ; 
Where but to think is to be full of sorrow 
And leaden-eyed despairs ; 
Where Beauty cannot keep her lustrous eyes, 
Or new Love pine at them beyond to-morrow. 
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Away, away ! for I will fly to thee ; 

Not charioted by Bacchus and his pards, 
But on the viewless wings of Poesy, 

Though the dull brain perplexes and retards ; 
Already, with thee, tender is the night. 

And haply the Queen-Moon is on her throne, 
Clustered around by all her starry fays ; 
But here there is no light, 
Save what from heaven is with the breezes blown 
Through verdurous glooms and winding mossy 
ways. 

I cannot see what flowers are at my feet, 

Nor what soft incense hangs upon the boughs, 
But in embalmM darkness, guess each sweet 
Wherewith the seasonable month endows 
The grass, the thicket, and the fruit-tree wild, 
White hawthorn, and the pastoral eglantine. 
Fast-fading violets covered up in leaves, 
And mid-May's eldest cliild — 
The coming musk-rose, full of dewy wine. 
The murmurous haunt of flies on summer eves. 

Darkling I listen ; and for many a time 

I have been half in love with easeful death, 
Called him soft names in many a musfed rhyme. 

To take into the air my quiet breath ; 
Now more than ever seems it rich to die, — 
To cease upon the midnight with no pain, 
While thou art pouring forth thy soul abroad 
In such an ecstasy ! 
Still wouldst thou sing, and I have ears in vain. 
To thy high requiem become a sod. 

Thou wast not bom for death, immortal bird 1 
No hungry generations tread thee down ; 

The voice I hear this passing night was heard 
In ancient days, by emperor and clown ; 
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Perhaps the self-same song that found a path 
Through the sad heart of Ruth when, sick for home. 
She stood in tears amid the alien com ; 
The same that ofttimes hath 
Charmed magic casements, opening on the foam 
Of perilous seas, in faery Lands forlorn. 

Forlorn ! the very word is like a bell 

To toll me back from thee to my sole self ! 
Adieu ! the fancy cannot cheat so well 
As she is famed to do, deceiving elf. 
Adieu, adieu ! thy plaintive anthem fades 
Past the near meadows, over the still stream, 
Up the hill-side ; and now 'tis buried deep 
In the next valley-glades. 
Was it a vision, or a waking dream ? 
Fled is that music ; — do I wake or sleep ? 

— "mi" — 



To A Waterfowl. 

Whither, 'midst falling dew. 
While glow the heavens with the last steps of day. 
Far through their rosy depths, dost thou pursue 

Thy solitary way ? 

Vainly the fowler's eye 
Might mark thy distant flight to do thee wrong. 
As, darkly painted on the crimson sky. 

Thy figure floats along. 

Seek'st thou the plashy brink 
Of weedy lake, or marge of river wide, 
Or where the rocking billows rise and sink 

On the chafed ocean side ? 
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There is a power whose care 
Teaches thy way along that pathless coast — 
The desert and illimitable air, — 

Lone wandering, but not lost. 

All day thy wings have fanned, 
At that far height, the cold, thin atmosphere. 
Yet stoop not, weary, to the welcome land. 

Though the dark night is near. 

And soon that toil shall end ; 
Soon shalt thou find a summer home, and rest, 
And scream among thy fellows ; reeds shall bend. 

Soon, o'er thy sheltered nest. 

Thou'rt gone, the abyss of heaven 
Hath swallowed up thy form ; yet, on my heart 
Deeply hath sunk the lesson thou hast given, 

And shall not soon depart. 

He, who from zone to zone. 
Guides through the boundless sky thy certain flight, 
In the lon^ way that I must tread alone. 

Will lead my steps aright. 
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** Cfinr jam bttd up xnia t^e S^emple to pn^"—St. Luke xviii. lo. 

Two went to pray ? rather say, 
One went to brag, the other to pray. 

One stands up close, and treads on high. 
Where the other dares not bend his eye. 

One nearer to God's altar trod, 
The other to the altar's God. 

KiCHARD CRASIIAVV. 
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The Passions. 

•W-IIilil-A-jyC OOIilillTS- 

When Music, heavenly maid, was young, 
While yet in early Greece she sung, 
The Passions oft, to hear her shell, 
Thronged around her magic cell — 
Exulting, trembling, raging, fainting, 
Possest beyond the Muse's painting ; 
By turns they felt the glowmg mind 
Disturbed, delighted, raised, refined. 
Till once, 'tis said, when all were fired, 
Filled with fury, rapt, inspired, 
From the supporting m3rrtles round 
They snatched her instruments of sound ; 
Ana, as they oft had heard apart 
Sweet lessons of her forceful art. 
Each — ^for madness ruled the hour — 
Would prove his own expressive power. 

First, Fear, his hand, its skill to try, 
Amid the chords bewildered laid. 

And back recoiled, he knew not why, 
E'en at the sound himself had made. 

Next, Anger rushed : his eyes on fire. 
In lightnings owned his secret stings : 

In one rude clash he struck the lyre, 
And swept with hurried hand the strings. 

With woeful measures, wan Despair, 
Low, sullen sounds his grief beguiled ; 

A solemn, strange, and mingled air, 
'Twas sad by fits, by starts 'twas wild 
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But thou, Hope, with eyes so fair, 
What was thy delightful measure ? 
Still it whispered promised pleasure, 

And bade the lovely scenes at distance hail 1 
Still would her touch the strain prolong ; 

And from the rocks, the woods, the vale. 
She called on Echo still through all the song ; 
And where her sweetest theme she chose, 
A soft responsive voice was heard at every close. 
And Hope, enchanted, smiled, and waved her golden 

hair. 
And longer had she sung, — but, with a frown. 

Revenge impatient rose : 
He threw his blood-stained sword, in thunder^ down : 
And, with a withering look. 
The war-denouncing trumpet took, 
And blew a blast so loud and aread^ 
Were ne*er prophetic sounds so full of woes ; 
And ever and anon he beat 
The doubling drum with furious heat : 
And though sometimes, each dreary pause between. 
Dejected Pity, at his side, 
Her soul-subduing voice applied. 
Yet still he kept his wild unaltered mien, 
While each strained ball of sight seemed bursting from 
his head. 

Thy numbers. Jealousy, to nought were fixed ; 

Sad proof of thy distressful state ; 
)f differing themes the veering song wm mixed— 

And now it courted Love — ^now raving, called on 
Hate. 

^ith eyes up-raised, as one inspired, 
vie Melancholy sat retired, 
id from her wild sequestered seat, 
notes by distance made more sweet, 
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Poured through the mellow horn her pensive soul ; 
And, dashing soft from rocks around, 
Bubbling runnels joined the sound ; 
Through glades and glooms the mingled measure stole, 
Or o'er some haunted streams, with fond delay ; 
Round a holy calm diflfusing, 
Love of peace and lonely musing, 
In hollow murmurs died away. 

But oh, how altered was its sprightlier tone. 

When Cheerfulness, a nymph of healthiest hue, 
Her bow across her shoulder slung, 

Her buskins gemmed with morning dew. 
Blew an inspiring air, that dale and thicket rung 
The hunter's call to Faun and Dryad known ; 

The oak-crowned sisters, and their chaste- eyed 
queen ; 

Satyrs and sylvan hoys were seen. 

Peeping from fortu their alleys green. 
Brown Exercise rejoiced to hear, 
Aai Sport leaped up, and seized his beechen spear. 

Last came Joy's ecstatic trial : 

He, with viny crown advancing, 
First to the lively pipe his hand addressed. 

But soon he saw the brisk-awakening viol, 
Whose sweet entrancing voice he loved the best. 
They would have thought, who heard the strain. 
They saw in Tempo's vale her native maids, 
Amidst the festal sounding shades. 
To some unwearied minstrel dancing. 
While, as his flying fingers kissed the strings. 
Love framed with Mirth a gay fantastic round : 
Loose were her tresses seen, her zone unbound ; 
And he, amidst his frolic play. 
As if he would the charming air repay. 
Shook thousand odours from his dewy wings. 
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The Reason Why. 

A CORNISH BALLAD. 

A GOOD sword and a trusty hand, 

A merry heart and true ; 
Einsc James's men shall understand 

What Cornish men can do. 
And have they fixed the Where and When ? 

And shall Trelawney die ? 
Then twenty thousand Cornish men 
Will know the reason why ! 

What, will they scorn Tre, Pol, and Pen, 

And shall Trelawney die ? 
Then twenty thousand underground 
Will know the reason why I 

Out spake the Captain brave and bold, — 

A gallant wight was he, — 
•" Though London's Tower were Michael's hold. 

We'll set Trelawney free. 
We'll cross the Tamar hand to. hand, 

The Exe shall be no stay — 
-Go, side by side, from strand to strand, 
And who shall bid us nav ? 
What, will they scorn Tre, Pol, and Pen, 

And shall Trelawney die ? 
Then twenty thousand Cornish men 
Will know the reasoij why ! 

And when we come to London wall 

We'll shout with it in view, — 
Come forth, come forth, ye cowards aU, 

We're better men than you ; 
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Trelawney is in keep and hold, 

Trelawney e'en may die ; 
But twenty thousand Cornish men 
Will know the reason why ! 
What, will they scorn Tre, Pol, and Pen, 

And shall Trelawney die ? 
Then twenty thousand underground 
Will know the reason why I " 
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HE Death of Marmion. 

SIS; ■W-A.IiTEE. SCOTT. 



Fast as shaft can fly, — 
Blood-shot his eyes, his nostrils spread, 
The loose rein dangling from his head. 
Housing and saddle bloody red. 

Lord Marmion's steed rushed by. 

With that, straight up the hill there rode 

Two horsemen, drenched with gore. 
And in their arms, a helpless load, 

A wounded knight they bore. 
His hand still strained the broken brand, 
His arms were smeared with blood and sand ; 
Dragged from among the horses* feet. 
With dinted shield, and helmet beat. 
The falcon-crest and plumage gone ; 
Can that be haughty Marmion ? 

When doffed his casque, he felt free air, 
Around 'gan Marmion wildly stare : 
" Where's Harry Blount ? Fitz-Eustace where ? 
Linger ye here, ye hearts of hare 1 
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Redeem my pennon, — charge again ; 

Cry, * Marmion to the rescue ! ' — Vain ! 

Last of my race, on battle plain 

That shout shall ne'er be heard again ! — 

Yet my last thought is England's. Fly ! 

To Dacre bear my signet ring ; 

Tell him his squadrons up to bring. 

Fitz-Eustace, to Lord Surrey hie ; 

Tunstall lies dead upon the field, 

His life-blood stains the spotless shield ; 

Edmund is down, my life is reft, 

The Admiral alone is left. 

Let Stanley charge with spur of fire, — 

With Chester charge, and Lancashire, 

Full upon Scotland's central host, 

Or victory and England's lost. 

Must I bid twice ? — hence, varlets ! fly i 

Leave Marmion here alone — to die." 

They parted, and alone he lay ; 

Clare drew her from the sight away. 

Till pain rung forth a lowly moan. 

And half he murmured, " Is there none. 

Of all my halls have nurst, 
Page, squire, or groom, one cup to bring 
Of blessed water from the spring, 

To slake my dying thirst ! " 

0, woman ! in our hours of ease, 
Uncertain, coy, and hard to please. 
And variable as the shade 
By the light quivering aspen made ; 
when pain and anguish wring the brow 
A ministering angel thou ! — 
Scarce were the piteous accents said. 
When, with the oaron's casque, the maid) 

To the nigh streamlet ran : 
Forgot were hatred, wrongs, and fears ; 
The plaintive voice alone she hears, 
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Sees but the dying man. 
She stooped her by the runnel's side, 

But in abhorrence backward drew ; 
For, oozing from the mountain's side, 
Where raged the war, a dark red tide 

Was curdling in the streamlet blue. 
Where shall she turn ? — behold her mark 

A little fountain cell, 
Where water, clear as diamond-spark. 

In a stone basin fell. 
Above, some half-worn letters say : 

** Srtnft • fDrary . ptigrtm . l^nnft . an\t pras . 
Jf or . fit . kin\t . soul . of . ^^hil . <9re9 . 
Oaiio . huilt . tits . cross . anti fDell." 

She filled the helm, and back she hied. 
And with surprise and joy espied 

A Monk supporting Marmion's head ; 
A pious man, whom duty brought 
To dubious verge of battle fought. 

To shrieve the dying, bless the dead. 

With fruitless labour, Clara bound, 
And strove to stanch, the gushing wound : 
The Monk, with unavailing cares. 
Exhausted all the Church's prayers ; 
Ever, he said, that, close and near, 
A lady's voice was in his ear, 
' And that the priest he could not hear ; 

For that she ever sung, 
" In the lost battle, borne down by the flying. 
Where mingles wars rattle with groans of tlie 
dying I " 

So the note's rung ; 
" Avoid thee. Fiend ! — with cruel hand. 
Shake not the dying sinner s sand !— 
Oh look, my son, upon yon sign 
Of the Redeemer's grace divine ; 
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Oh think on faith and bliss ! — 
By many a death-bed I have been, 
And many a sinner s parting seen. 

But never aught hke this." 
The war, that for a space did fail. 
Now trebly thundering swelled the gale, 

And *' Stanley ! " was the cry : 
A light on Marmion*s visage spread, • 

And fired his glazing eye : 
With dying hand above his head 
He shook the fragment of his blade. 

And shouted " Victory ! — 
Charge, Chester, charge ! On, Stanley, on ! " 
Were the last words of Marmion. 
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Waterloo. 

Therb was a sound of revelry by night, 
And Belgium's capital had gathered then 
Her Beauty and her Chivahy, and bright 
The lamps shone o'er fair women and brave men ; 
A thousand hearts beat happily ; and when 
Music arose with its voluptuous swell. 
Soft eyes looked love to eyes which spake again. 
And aJl went merry as a marriage-bell ; 
it hush ! liark ! a deep sound strikes like a rising 
knell! 

Did ye not hear it ? — No ; 'twas but the wind, 
Or the car rattling o'er the stony street ; 
On with the dance ! let joy be unconfined ; 
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No sleep till morn, when Youth and Pleasure meet 
To chase the glowing hours with flying feet — 
But hark ! — that heavy sound breaks in once more. 
As if the clouds its echo would repeat ; 
And nearer, clearer, deadlier, than before ! 
Arm ! arm ! it is — it is — the cannon's opening roar ! 

Within a windowed niche of that high hall 
Sate Brunswick's fated chieftain ; he did hear 
That sound the first amidst the festival, 
And caught its tone with Death's prophetic ear ; 
And when they smiled because he deemed it near. 
His heart more truly knew that peal too well 
Which stretched his father on a bloody bier, 
And roused the vengeance blood alone could quell : 
He rushed into the field, and, foremost fighting, fell. 

Ah ! then and there was hurrying to and fro. 
And gathering tears, and tremblings of distress. 
And cheeks all pale, which but an hour ago 
Blushed at the praise of their own loveliness ; 
And there were sudden partings, such as press 
The life from out young hearts, and choking sighs 
Which ne'er might be repeated : who could guess 
If ever more should meet those mutual eyes. 
Since upon night so sweet such awful morn could rise I 

And there was mounting in hot haste : the steed. 
The mustering squadron, and the clattering car, 
Went pouring forward with impetuous speed. 
And swiftly forming in the rauKs of war ; 
And the deep thunder neal on peal afar ; 
And near, the beat of the alarming drum 
Roused up the soldier ere the morning star ; 
While thronged the citizens with terror dumb, 
Or whispering with white lips — "The foe ! They come ! 
thev come ! " 
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And wild and high the "Cameron's gathering" rose, 
The war-note of Lochiel, which Albyn's hills 
Have heard, and heard, too, have her Saxon foes : — 
How in the noon of night that pibroch thrills 
Savage and shrill ! But with the breath which fills 
Their mountain pipe, so fiU the mountaineers 
With the fierce native daring which instils 
The stirring memory of a thousand years. 
And Evan's, Donald's fame rings in each clansman's 
ears! 

And Ardennes waves above them her green leaves. 
Dewy with nature's tear-drops, as they pass, 
Grieving, if aught inanimate e'er grieves, 
Over the unretuming brave, — alas ! 
Ere evening to be trodden like the grass 
Which now beneath them, but above shall grow 
In its next verdure, when this fiery mass 
Of living valour, rolling on the foe. 
And burning with high hope, shall moulder cold and 
low. 

Last noon beheld them full of lusty life. 
Last eve in Beauty's circle proudly gay, 
The midnight brought the signal-sound of strife. 
The mom the marshalling in arms, — the day 
Battle's magnificently-stern array ! 
The thunder-clouds close o'er it, which when rent 
The earth is covered thick with other clay. 
Which her own clay shall cover, heaped and pent, 
Rider and horse, — ^friend, foe, — ^in one red burial blent! 
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The Charge of the Light 
Brigade at Ealaklaya/^^ 

(1854.) 

Halp a league, half a league, 

Half a league onward, 
All in the valley of Death, 

Rode the six hundred. 

Into the valley of Death 

Rode the six hundred ; 
For up came an order which 

Some one had blundered. 
" Forward the Light Brigade ! 

Take the guns," Nolan said : 
Into the valley of Death 

Rode the six hundred. 

" Forward the Light Brigade !" 
No man was there dismayed ; 

Not though the soldiers knew 
Some one had blundered : 

Theirs not to make reply, 

Theirs not to reason why, 

Theirs but to do and die : 

Into the valley of Death 
Rode the six hundred. 

Cannon to right of them, 
Cannon to left of them. 
Cannon in front of them, 
Volleyed and thundered : 
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Stormed at with shot and shell, ^ 

Boldly they rode, and well, 
Into the jaws of death, 
Into the mouth of hell, 
Rode the six hundred. 

Flashed all their sabres bare, 
Flashed all at once in air, 
Sab'ring the gunners there ; 
Charging an army, while 

All the world wondered ; 
Plunged in the battery smoke. 
With many a desperate stroke, 
The Russian line they broke, 
Then they rode back, but not — 

Not the six hundred. 

Cannon to right of them. 
Cannon to left of them. 
Cannon behind them. 

Volleyed and thundered : 
Stormed at with shot and shell. 
While horse and hero fell. 
Those that had fought so well 
Came from the jaws of death. 
Back from the mouth of hell, 
AH that was left of them- — 

Left of six hundred. 

When can their glory fade ? 
0, the wild charge they made ! 

All the world wondered. 
Honour the charge they made I 
Honour the Light Brigade, 

Noble six hundred ! 
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The Burial of Sir John Mooi^e, 

AT CORUNNA, 1309. 

NoT a drum was heard, not a fiineral-note, 
As his corse to the ramparts we hurried ; 

Not a soldier discharged his farewell shot 
O'er the grave where our Hero we buried. 

We buried him darkly — at dead of night, 

The sods with our bayonets turning ; 
By the struggling moonbeam's misty light, 

And the kntern dimly burning. 

No useless cofl&n enclosed his breast, 
Nor in sheet, nor in shroud we wound him ; 

But he lay — ^like a warrior taking his rest — 
With his martial cloak around him ! 

Few and short were the prayers we said. 

And we spoke not a word of sorrow ; 
But we steadfastly gazed on the face that was dead. 

And we bitterly thought of the morrow. 

We thought — as we hollowed his narrow bed. 
And smoothed down his lonely pillow — 

How the foe and the stranger would tread o'er his head. 
And we far away on the billow ! 

Lightly they'll talk of the spirit that's gone. 

And o'er his cold ashes upbraid him ; 
But nothing he'll reck, if they let him sleep on. 

In the grave where a Briton has laid him. 
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But half of our heavy task was done, 
When the clock tolled the hour for retiring ; 

And we heard the distant and random gun 
That the foe was sullenly firing. 

Slowly and sadly we laid him down, 
From the field of his fame fresh and gory ; 

We carved not a line, we raised not a stone. 
But we left him, alone with his glory 1 



Somebody's Darling. 

ILdCIEtS. XiJ^COS'TIE:. 

Into a ward of the whitewashed halls, 

Whei'e the dead and dying lay, 
Wounded by bayonets, shells, and balls. 

Somebody's Darling was borne one day — 
Somebody's Darling, so young and so brave. 

Wearing yet on his pale sweet face, 
Soon to be hid by the dust of the grave, 

The lingering light of his boyhood's grace. 

Matted and damp are the curls of gold, 

Kissing the snow of that fair young brow. 
Pale are the lips of delicate mould — 

Somebody's Darling is dying now. 
Back from his beautiful blue-veined brow 

Brush all the wandering waves of gold, 
Cross his hands on his bosom now. 

Somebody's Darling is still and cold. 

Ei^ him once for Somebody's sake. 
Murmur a prayer soft and low ; 

One bright curl from its fair mates take. 
They were Somebody's pride, you know : 
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Somebody's hand had rested there ; 

Was it a mother's, soft and ivhite ? 
And have the lips of a sister fair 

Been baptised in the waves of light ? 

God knows best ; He has Somebody's love ; 

Somebody's heart enshrined him there ; 
Somebody wafted his name above 

Night and morn on the wings of prayer. 
Somebody wept when he marched away, 

Looking so nandsome, brave, and grand ; 
Somebody's kiss on his forehead lay, 

Somebody clung to his parting hand. 

Somebody's waiting and watching for him— 

Yeaminff to hold him again to their heart ; 
And there ne lies with his blue eyes dim, 

And the smiling childlike lips apart 
Tenderly bury the fair young dead. 

Pausing to drop on his grave a tear ; 
Carve on the wooden slab at his head, — 

" Somebody's Darling slumbers here." 
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Take them, Death ! and bear away 
Whatever thou canst call thine own ! 

Thine image, stamped upon this clay, 
Doth give thee that, but that alone ! 

Take them, Grave ! and let them lie 
Folded upon thy narrow shelves, 

As garments by the soul laid by, 
And precious only to ourselves ! 

Take them, great Eternity ! 

Our little life is but a gust. 
That bends the branches of thy tree. 

And trails its blossoms in the dust ! 

• Longfellow. 
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The Curfew-Song of England. 

Hark ! from the dim church tower, 

The deep, slow Curfew's chime ! — 
A heavy sound unto hall and bower 

In England's olden time. 
Sadly 'twas heard by him who came 

From the fields of his toil at night. 
And who might not see his own hearth-flame 

In his children's eyes make light. 

Sternly and sadly heard, 

As it quenched the wood-fire's glow, 
Which had cheered the board with the mirthful 

. word. 

And the red wine's foaming flow 
Until that sullen, boding knell, 

Flung out from every fane. 
On harp, and lip, and spirit, fell, 

With a weight and with a chain. 

Woe for the pilgrim then 

In the wild deer's forest far ! 
No cottage lamp, to the haunts of men, 

Might guide him as a star. 
And woe for him whose wakeful soul. 

With lone aspirings filled. 
Would have lived o'er some immortal scroll, 

While the sounds of earth were stilled ! 

And yet a deeper woe 

For the watcher by the bed, 
Where the fondly-loved in pain lay low. 

In pain and sleepless dread I 
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For the mother, doomed unseen to keep 

By the dying babe, her place, 
And to feel its flitting pulse, and weep. 

Yet not behold its face ! 

Darkness in chieftain's hall ; 

Darkness in peasant's cot ; 
While Freedom, under that shadowy pall. 

Sat mourning o'er her lot. 
Oh, the fireside's peace we well may prize. 

For blood hath flowed like rain. 
Poured forth to make sweet sanctuaries 

Of England's homes again ! 

Heap the yule-faggots high, 

Till the red light fills the room ; 
It is home's own hour, — ^when the stormy sky 

Grows thick with evening gloom. 
Gather ye round the holy hearth. 

And, by its gladdening blaze, 
Unto thankful bliss we will change our mirth, 

With a thought of the olden days. 
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Ere the morning's busy ray 
Call you to your work away. 
Ere the silent evening close 
Your wearied eyes in sweet repose. 
To lift your heart and voice in prayer 
Be your first and latest care. 

And oh ! where'er your days be past. 
And oh ! howe'er your lot be cast. 
Still think on Him whose eye surveys. 
Whose hand is over all your ways. 

Rev. George Crabbe. 
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The Eurial of William, the 

CoNquEROi\/*^ 

Lowly upon his bier 

The royal conqueror lay ; 
Baron and chief stood near, — 

Silent, in war-array. 

Down the long minster's aisle 
Crowds mutely gazing streamed ; 

Altar and tomb the while 
Through mists of incense gleamed. 

And, by the torches' blaze. 

The stately priest had said 
High words of power and praise. 

To the glory of the dead. 

They lowered him, with the sound 

Of requiems, to repose ; 
When, from the throngs around, 

A solemn voice arose : 



" Forbear ! forbear ! " it cried, 
" In the holiest name, forbear ! 

He hath conquered regions wide. 
But he shall not slumber there ! 

" By the violated hearth 

Which made way for yon proud shrine ;. 
By the harvests which this earth 

Hath borne for me and mine ; 
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" By the house e'en here o'erthrown, 
On my brethren's native spot ; 

Hence with his dark renown, 
Cumber our birth-place not ! 

" Will my sire's unransomed field, 
O'er which your censers wave, 

To the buried spoiler yield 
Soft slumbers in the grave ? 

. " The tree before him fell 

Which we cherished many a year. 
But its deep root yet shall swell. 
And heave against his bier. 

" The land that I have tilled 
Hath yet its brooding breast, 

With my home's white ashes filled, 
And it shall not give him rest ! 

" Each pillar's massy bed 
Hath been wet by weeping eyes ; 

Away ! bestow your dead 
Where no wrong against him cries." 

Shame glowed on each dark face 
Of those proud and steel-girt men, 

And they bought with gold a place 
For their leaders' dust e'en then — 

A little earth for him 

Whose banner flew so far ! 
And the peasant's tale could dim 

The name — a nation's star 1 

One deep voice thus arose 

From a heart which wrongs had riven : 
Oh J who shall number those 

That were but heard inldea^eiil 
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Thb Norman Baron, 



In his chamber, weak and dying, 
Was the Nonnan Baron lying ; 
Loud, without, the tempest thundered. 
And the castle-turret shook 

In this fight was Death the gainer. 
Spite of vassal and retainer, 
And the lands his sires had plundered, 
Written in the Doomsday Book. 

By his bed a Monk was seated. 
Who in humble voice repeated 
Many a prayer and pater-noster. 

From the missal on his knee ; 

And, amid the tempest pealing. 
Sounds of bells came faintly stealing — 
Bells, that from the neighbouring kloster. 
Rang for the Nativity. 

In the hall, the serf and vassal 

Held, that night, their Christmas wassail ; 

Many a carol, old and saintly. 

Sang the minstrels and the waits. 

And so loud these Saxon gleemen 
Sang to slaves the songs of freemen. 
That the storm was heard but faintly ^ 
Knocking at the ca&t\e-g;aA>Qi^ 
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Till at length the lays they chaunted 
Reached the chamber terror-haunted, 
Where the Monk, with accents holy, 
Whispered at the baron's ear. 

Tears upon his eyelids glistened. 
As he paused awhile and listened. 
And the dying baron slowly 

Turned his weary head to hear. 

" Wassail for the kingly stranger, 
Born and cradled in a manger ! 
King, like David — priest, like Aaron, 
Christ is born to set us free !" 

And the lightning showed the sainted 
Figures on the casement painted, 
And exclaimed the shuddering baron, 
" Miserere, Domine ! " 

In that hour of deep contrition. 
He beheld, with clearer vision. 
Through all outward show and fashion. 
Justice, the Avenger, rise. 

All the pomp of earth had vanished. 
Falsehood and deceit were banished, 
Beason spake more loud than passion. 
And the truth wore no disguise. 

Every vassal of his banner. 
Every serf born to his manor, 
All those wronged and wretched creatures,. 
By his hand were freed again. 

And, as on the sacred missal 
He recorded their dismissal, 
Death relaxed his iron features, 

And the Monk replied, " Amen ! " 
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Many centuries have been numbered. 
Since in death the baron slumbered 
By the convent's sculptured portal. 

Mingling with the common dust : 

But the good deed, through the ages 
Living in historic pages, 
Brighter grows and gleams immortal, 
Unconsumed by moth or rust. 
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Elegy written in a Country 

Church-Y." ^^^^ 



URCH- yard; 



The curfew tolls the knell of parting day. 
The lowing herd winds slowly o'er the lea, 

The ploughman homeward plods his weary way, 
And leaves the world to darkness and to me. 

Now fades the glimmering landscape on the sight, 
And all the air a solemn stillness holds, 

Save where the beetle wheels his droning flight. 
And drowsy tinklings lull the distant folds : 

Save that from yonder ivy-mantled tower. 
The moping owl does to the moon complain 

Of such as, wandering near her secret bower. 
Molest her ancient soUtary reign. 

Beneath those rugged elms, that yew-tree's shade. 
Where heaves the turf in many a mouldering heap, 

Each in his narrow cell for ever laid. 
The rude forefathers of the hamlet sleep. 
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The breezy-call of incense-breathing morn, 
The swallow twittering from the straw-built shed. 

The cock's shrill clarion, or the echoing horn. 
No more shall rouse them from their lowly bed. 

For them no more the blazing hearth shall blirn, 
Or busy housewife ply her evening care ; 

No children run to lisp their sire's return, 
Or climb his knees the envied kiss to share. 

Oft did the harvest to their sickle yield ; 

Their furrow oft the stubborn glebe has broke : 
How jocund did they drive their team afield ! 

How bowed the woods beneath their sturdy stroke ! 

Let not ambition mock their useful toil, 
Their homely joys, and destiny obscure ; 

Nor grandeur hear with a disdainful smile 
The short and simple annals of the poor. 

The boast of heraldry, the pomp of power, 
And all that beauty, all that wealth e'er gave, 

Await alike the inevitable hour : 
The paths of glory lead but to the grave. 

Nor you, ye proud, impute to these the fault, 
If memory o'er their tomb no trophies raise. 

Where through the long-drawn aisle and fretted vault 
The pealing anthem swells the note of praise. 

Can storied urn, or animated bust, 
Back to its mansion call the fleeting breath ? 

Can honour's voice provoke the silent dust. 
Or flattery soothe the dull cold ear of Death ? 

Perhaps in this neglected spot is laid 
Some heart once pregnant with celestial fire ; 

Hands that the rod of empire might have swayed. 
Or waked to ecstasy the living lyre. 
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But knowledge to their eyes her ample page, 
Bich with the spoils of time, did ne'er unroll ; 

Chill penury repressed their noble rage, 
And froze the genial current of the souL 

Full many a gem of purest ray serene 
The dark unfathomed caves of ocean bear ; 

Pull many a flower is born to blush unseen, 
And waste its sweetness on the desert air. 

Some village Hampden, that with dauntless breast 
The little tyrant of his fields withstood. 

Some mute, inglorious Milton here may rest, 
Some Cromwell, guiltless of his country's blood. 

The applause of listening senates to command, . 

The threats of pain and ruin to despise, 
To scatter plenty o'er a smiling land, 

And read their history in a nation's eyes, 

Their lot forbad ; nor circumscribed alone 

Their growing virtues, but their crimes confined ; 

Forbad to wade through slaughter to a throne, 
And shut the gates of mercy on mankind, 

The struggling pangs of conscious truth to hide, 
To quench the blushes of ingenuous shame, 

Or heap the shrine of luxury and pride 
With incense kindled at the Muses' flame. 

Far from the madding crowds ignoble strife. 
Their sober wishes never learned to stray ; 

Along the cool sequestered vale of life 
They kept the noiseless tenor of their way. 

Yet even these bones from insult to protect 
Some frail memorial still erected nigh, 

With uncouth rhymes and shapeless sculpture decked. 
Implores the passing tribute of a sigh. 
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Their name, their years, spelt by the unlettered Muse, 

The place of fame and elegy supply ; 
And many a holy text around she strews, 

That teach the rustic moralist to die. 

For who, to dumb forgetfulness a prey. 
This pleiasing anxious being e'er resigned, 

Left the warm precincts of the cheerful day, 
Nor cast one longing lingering look behmd ? 

On some fond breast the parting soul relies ; 

Some pious drops the closing eye requires : 
E'en from the tomb the voice of Nature cries. 

E'en in our ashes live their wonted fires. 

For thee, who, mindful of the unhonoured dead. 
Dost in these lines their artless tale relate ; 

If chance, by lonely contemplation led. 

Some kindred spirit shall inquire thy fate, — 

Haply some hoary-headed swain may say, 
" Oft have we seen him at the peep of dawn 

Brushing with hasty steps the dews away. 
To meet the sun upon the upland lawn. 

*' There at the foot of yonder nodding beech 
That wreathes its old fantastic roots so high. 

His listless length at noontide would he stretch 
And pore upon the brook that babbles by. 

** Hard by yon wood, now smiling as in scorn. 
Muttering his wajrward fancies he would rove. 

Now drooping, woeful, wan, like one forlorn. 
Or crazed with care, or crossed in hopeless love. 

^' One morn I missed him on the 'customed hill. 
Along the heath, and near his favourite tree ; 

Another came : nor yet beside the rill. 
Nor up the hwn, nor at the wood was he : 
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" The next, with dirges due in sad array, 
Slow through the church-way path we saw him 
borne. 

Approach and read (for thou can'st read) the lay 
Graved on the stone beneath yon aged thorn." 

THE EPITAPH. 

Here rests his head upon the lap of earth, 
A youth, to fortune and to fame unknown : 

Fair Science frowned not on his humble birth. 
And Melancholy marked him for her own. 

Large was his bounty, and his soul sincere ; 

Heaven did a recompense as largely send : 
He gave to misery (all he had) a tear. 

He gained &om heaven ('twas all he wished) a friend. 

No farther seek his merits to disclose. 

Or draw his frailties from their dread abode 

(There they alike in trembling hope repose). 
The bosom of his Father and his God. 
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Vital spark of heavenly flame, 
Quit, oh quit, this mortal frame ! 
Trembling, hoping, lingering, flying, 
Oh the pain, the bliss of dying ! 
Cease, fond nature, cease thy strife, 
And let me languish into life. 



C6 THB SLEEP. 

Hark I tbey whisper ; angels say, 
" Sister spirit, come away." 
What is this absorbs me quite ? 
Steals my senses, shuts my sight, 

Drowns my spirits, draws my breath ? 

Tell me, my soul, can this be death ? 

The world recedes ; it disappears ; 
Heaven opens on my eyes ; my ears 

With sounds seraphic ring : 
Lend, lend your wings ! I mount I I fly ! 
Grave ! where is thy victory ? 

Death ! where is thy sting ? 

'■ mi ' 
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Of all the thoughts of God that are 
Bom inward into souls afar, 
Along the Psalmist's music deep. 
Now tell me if that any is. 
For gift or grace surpassing this — 
" He giveth His beloved, sleep T 

What would we give to our beloved? 
The hero's heart to be unmoved. 
The poet's star-tuned heart to sweep. 
The patriot's voice to teach and rouse. 
The monarch's crown to light the brows — 
*' He giveth His beloved, deep." 

What do we give to our beloved? 
A little faith all undisproved, 
A little dust to over weep. 
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And bitter memories to make 

The whole earth blasted for our sake. 

"He giveth His beloved, sleep." 



"Sleep soft, beloved!" we sometimes say. 

Who have do tune to charm away 

Sad dreams that through the eyelids creep: 

But never doleful dream again 

Shall break the happy slumber, when 

"He giveth His beloved, sleep." 

earth, so full of dreaiy noises! 
men, with wailing in your voices! 
delvM gold, the waller's heap! 

strife, curse, that o'er it fiul! 
God strikes a silence through you all. 
And giveth His beloved, sleep. 

His dews drop mutel]^ on the hill. 
His cloud above it sioleth still, 
Though on its slope men sow and reap : 
More softly than the dew is shed, 
Or cloud is floated overhead, 
"He giveth His beloved, sleep." 

Ay, men may wonder while they scan 
A living, thinking, feeling man 
Confirmed in such a rest to keep; 
But angels say, and through the word 

1 think their happy smile is heard— 
"He giveth His belovM, sleep." 

For me, my heart that erst did go 
Most like a tired child at a show. 
That sees through tears the lAummers leap, 
Would now its wearied vision close, 
Would child-like, on His love repose 
Who giveth His belovM, sleep. 
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And friends, dear friends, when it shall be 
That this low breath is gone from me. 
And round my bier ye come to weep, 
Let One, most loving of you all. 
Say, Not a tear must o'er her fall! 
"He giveth His beloved, sleep." 
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Address to the Ocean. 

There is a pleasure in the pathless woods. 
There is a rapture on the lonely shore, 
There is society, where none intrudes. 
By the deep Sea, and music in its roar : 
I love not Man the less, but Nature more, 
From these our interviews, in which I steal 
From all I may be, or have been before, 
To mingle with the Universe, and feel 
What I can ne'er express, yet cannot all conceal. 

Roll on, thou deep and dark blue Ocean — ^roll! 
Ten thousand fleets sweep over thee in vain; 
Man marks the earth with ruin — ^his control 
Stops with the shore ;-^upon the watery plain 
The wrecks are all thy deed, nor doth remain 
A shadow of man's ravage, save his own, 
When, for a moment, like a drop of rain, 
, He sinks into thy depths with bubbling groan. 
Without a grave, unknelled, uncoffined, and unknown. 

His steps are not upon thy paths, — ^thy fields 

Are not a spoil for him, — thou dost arise 

And shake him from thee; the vile strength he wields 
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For earth's destruction thou dost all despise, 
Spurning him from thy bosom to the skies, 
And send*st him, shivering in thy playful spray 
And howling to his gods, where haply lies 
His petty hope in some near port or bay, 
And dashest him again to earth : — there let him lay. 

.The armaments which thunderstrike the walls 
Of rock-built cities, bidding nations quake, 
And monarchs tremble in their capitals, 
The oak leviathans, whose huge ribs make 
Their clay creator the vain title take 
Of lord of thee, and arbiter of war; 
These are thy toys, and, as the snowy flake 
They melt into thy yeast of waves, which mar 
Alike the Armada's pride or spoils of Trafalgar. 

Thy shores are empires, changed in all save thee — 
Assyria, Greece, Rome, Carthage, what are they? 
Thy waters washed them power while they were free. 
And many a tyrant since; their shores obey 
The stranger, slave, or savage ; their decay 
Has dried up realms to deserts: — ^notso thou; — 
Unchangeable save to thy wild waves' play — 
Time writes no wrinkles on thine azure brow — 
Such as creation's dawn beheld, thou rollest now. 

Thon glorious mirror, where the Almighty's form 
Glasses itself in tempests; in all time. 
Calm or convulsed — ^in breeze, or gale, or storm. 
Icing the pole, or in the torrid clime 
Dark-heaving ; — ^boundless, endless, and sublime — 
The image of Eternity — the throne 
Of the Invisible ! even from out thy slime 
The monsters of the deep are made : each zone 
Obeys thee : thou goest forth, dread, fathomless, alone. 
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The Shipwreck. 

'TwAS twilight, and the sunless day went down 

Over the waste of waters ; like a veil, 
Which, if withdrawn, would but disclose the frown 

Of one whose hate is masked but to assail 
Thus to their hopeless eyes the night was shown. 

And grimly darkled o*er their faces pale, 
And the dim desolate deep : twelve days had Fear 
Been their familiar, and now Death was here. 

Then rose from sea to sky the wild farewell — 

Then shrieked the timid, and stood still the brave — 

Then some leaped overboard with dreadful yell. 
As eager to anticipate their grave ; 

And the sea yawned around her like a hell, 
And down she sucked with her the whirling wave. 

Like one who grapples with his enemy. 

And strives to strangle him before he die. 

And first one universal shriek there rushed. 
Louder than the loud ocean, like a crash 

Of echoing thunder ; and then all was hushed, 
Save the wild wind and the remorseless dash 

Of billows ; but at intervals there gushed, 
Accompanied with a convulsive splash, 

A solitary shriek, the bubbling cry 

Of some strong swimmer in his agony. 

The boats, as stated, had got off before. 
And in them crowded several of the crew ; 

And yet their present hope was hardly more 
Than what it had been, for so strong it blew, 
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There was slight chance of reaching any shore ; 

And then they were too many, wiough so few — 
Nine in the cutter, thirty in the boat, 
Were counted in them when they got afloat 

Twas a rough night, and blew so stiffly yet. 
That the sail was becalmed between the seas, 

Q^ough on the wave's high top too much to set. 
They dared not take it in for all the breeze : 

Each sea curled o'er the stern, and kept them wet, 
And made them bale without a moment's ease, 

So that themselves as well as hopes were damped, 

And the poor little cutter quickly swamped. 

There were two fathers in this ghastly crew, 
And with them their two sons, of whom the one 

Was more robust and hardy to the view, 
But he died early ; and when he was gone. 

His nearest messmate told his sire, who threw 

One glance at him, and said, ''Heaven's will be done, 

I can do nothing/' and he saw him thrown 

Into the deep without a tear or groan. 

The other father had a weaklier child, 

Of a soft cheek and aspect delicate ; 
But the boy bore up long, and with a mild 

And patient spirit held aloof his fate ; 
Little he said, and now and then he smiled. 

As if to win a part from off" the weight 
He saw increasing on his father's heart. 
With the deep deadly thought that they must part 

And o'er him bent his sire, and never raised ' 
His eyes from off his face, but wiped the foam 

From his pale lips, and ever on him gazed. 

And when the wished-for shower at length was come, 
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And the boy's eyes which the dull film half-glazed 
Brightened, and for a moment seemed to roam, 
He squeezed from out a rag some drops of rain 
Into his dying child's mouth — but in vain. 

Tlie boy expired — the father held the clay, 
And looked upon it long, and when at last 

Death left no doubt, and the dead burthen lay 
Stiff on his heart, and pulse and hope were past, 

He watched it wistfully, until away 
'Twas borne by the rude wave wherein 'twas cast ; 

Then he himself sunk down all dumb and shivering. 

And gave no sign of life, save his limbs quivering. 
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The Treasures of the Deep. 

What hidest thou in thy treasure caves and cells, 
Thou hollow-sounding and mysterious main ? — 

Pale glistening pearls, and rainbow-coloured shells — 
Bright things which gleam unrecked of, and in vain. 

Keep, keep thy riches, melancholy sea ! 
We ask not such from thee. 

Yet more, the depths have more ! What wealth untold, 
Far down, and shining through their stillness lies ! 

Thou hast the starry gems, the burning gold. 
Won from ten thousand royal argosies. 

Sweep o'er thy spoils, thou wild and wrathful main ! 
Earth claims not these again. 
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Yet more, the depths have more ! Thy waves have 
rolled 
Above the cities of a world gone by ! 
Sand hath filled up the palaces of old, 

Seaweed o'ergrown the halls of revelry. 
Dash o'er them, ocean ! in thy scornful play : 
Man yields them to decay. 

Yet more ! the billows and the depths have more ! 

High hearts and brave are gathered to thy breast ! 
They hear not now the booming waters roar ; 

The battle thunders will not break their rest. 
Keep thy red gold and gems, thou stormy grave 1 
Give back the true and brave ! 

Give back the lost and lovely ! — ^those for whom 

The place was kept at board and hearth so long ; 
The prayer went up through midnight's breathless 
gloom. 
And the vain yearning woke 'midst festal song ! 
Hold fast thy buried isles, thy towers o'erthrown : 
But all is not thine own. 

To thee the love of woman hath gone down ; 

Dark flow thy tides o'er manhood's noble head, 
O'er youth's bright locks, and beauty's flowery crown : 

Yet must thou hear a voice — Restore the dead ! 
-Earth shall reclaim her precious things from thee ; 
Restore the dead, thou sea ! 
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Alexandrians Feast 
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'TwAS at the royal feast, for Persia won 

By Philip's warlike son : 

^oft in awful state 

The god-like hero sate 
On his imperial throne : 
His valiant peers were placed around, 
Their brows with roses and with myrtles bound 
(So should desert in arms be crowned). 
The lovely Thais, by his side, 
Sat, like a blooming Eastern bride, 
In flower of youth and beauty's pride. 

H^PPy> h^appy, happy pair ! 

None but the brave. 

None but the brave. 

None but the brave deserves the fair. 

Timotheus, placed on high 

Amid the tuneful quire, 

With flying fingers touched the lyre : 
The trembling notes ascend the sky. 

And heavenly joys inspire. 
The song began from Jove, 
Who left his blissful seats above 
(Such is the power of mighty love !). 
A dragon's fiery form belied the god : 
Sublime on radiant spheres he rode, 
When he to fair O^onpia pressed. 
And stamped an image of himself, a sovereign of the 

world. 
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The listening crowd admire the lofty sound ; 

A present deity ! they shout around : 

A present deity ! the vaulted roo& rebound. 

With ravished ears 

The monarch hears^ 

Assumes the god. 

Affects to nod, 
And seems to shake the spheres. 

The praise of Bacchus then the sweet musician sung, 
Of Bacchus ever fair and ever young : 
The jolly god in triumph comes ; 
Sound tne trumpets, beat the drums ; 
Flushed with a purple grace 
He shows his honest face. 
Now give the hautboys breath : he comes, he comes! 
Bacchus, ever fair and young, 
Drinking joys did first ordain : 
Bacchus' blessings are a treasure. 
Drinking is the soldier's pleasure ; 
Bich the treasure, 
Sweet the pleasure ; 
Sweet is pleasure after pain. 

Soothed with the sound, the king grew vain ; 
Fought all his battles o'er again ; 
And thrice he routed all his foes, and thrice he slew 

the slain. 
The master saw the madness rise ; 
His glowing cheeks, his ardent eyes ; 
And, while he heaven and earth defied. 
Changed his hand, and checked his pride. 

He chose a mournful muse, 

Soft pity to infuse : 

He sung Darius great and good. 

By too severe a fate. 
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Fallen, fallen, fallen, fallen, 
Fallen from his high estate. 
And weltering in his blood ; 
Deserted at his utmost need, 
By those his former bounty fed ; 
On the bare earth exposed he lies, 
With not a friend to close his eyes. 

With downcast look the joyless victor sat. 

Revolving in his altered soul 
The various turns of chance below ; 
And now and then a sigh he stole. 
And tears began to flow. 

The mighty master smiled, to see 
That love was in the next degree ; 
'Twas but a kindred sound to move, 
For pity melts the mind to love. 
Softly sweet in Lydian measures. 
Soon he soothed his soul to pleasures. 
War, he sung, is toil and trouble ; 
Honour but an empty bubble ; 
Never ending, still beginning, 
Fighting still, and stUl destroying : 

If the world be worth thy winning. 
Think, think it worth enjoying ! 
Lovely Thais sits beside thee. 
Take the good the gods provide thee. 
The many rend the skies with loud applause ; 
So love was crowned, but music won the cause. 
The prince, unable to conceal his pain. 
Gazed on the fair 
Who caused his care, 
And sighed and looked, sighed and looked, 
Sighed and looked, and sighed again : 
At length, with love and wine at once oppressed, 
The vanquished victor sunk upon her breast. 
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Now strike the golden lyre again ; ^ 
A louder yet, and yet a louder strain. 
Break his bands of sleep asunder, 
And rouse him, like a rattling peal of thunder. 
Hark ! hark ! the horrid sound 
Has raised up his head ; 
As awaked from the dead. 
And amazed, he stares around. 
Revenge ! revenge ! Timotheus cries, 
See the Furies arise : 
See the snajces that they rear, 
How they hiss in their hair. 
And the sparkles that flash from their eyes ! 
Behold a ghastly band. 
Each a torch in his hand ! 
These are Grecian ghosts, that in battle were slain, 
And unburied remain 
Inglorious on the plain : 
Give the vengeance due 
To the valiant crew. 
Behold how they toss their torches on high, 
How they point to the Persian abodes. 
And glittering temples of their hostile gods. 
The princes applaud, with a furious joy ; 
And the king seized a flambeau, with zeal to destroy ; 
Thais led the way, 
To light him to his prey, 
And, like another Helen, fired another Troy. 

Thus, long ago, 

Ere heaving bellows learned to blow, 
While organs yet were mute ; 
Timotheus, to his breathing flute 
And sounding lyre. 
Could swell the soul to rage, or kindle soft desire. 
At last divine Cecilia came, 
Inventress of the vocal frame ; 
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The sweet enthosiast, from her sacred store. 
Enlarged the furmer narrow bounds, 
And added length to solemn sounds, 

With nature's mother-wit, and arts unknown before. 
Let old Timotheus yield the prize. 
Or both divide the crown ; 
He raised a mortal to the skies ; 
She drew an angel down. 



Ode for Music on St. Ceciha's 
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Descend, ye Nine! descend and sing: 
' The breathing instruments inspire; 
Wake into voice each silent string. 
And sweep the sounding l3rre ! 
In a sadly-pleasing strain. 
Let the warbling lute complain : 
Let the loud trumpet sound, 
Till the roofs all around 
The shrill echoes rebound : 
While, in more lengthened notes and slow, 
The deep, majestic, solemn organs blow. 

Hark! the numbers, soft and clear. 
Gently steal upon the ear; 
Now louder, and yet louder rise. 
And fill with spreading sounds the skies; 
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Exulting in triumph now swell the bold notes, 
In broken air, trembling, the wild music floats; 
Till, by de^ees, remote and small, 
The strains decay, 
And melt away. 
In a dying, dying fall 

By music, minds an equal temper know. 
Nor swell too high, nor sink too low. 
If in the breast tumultuous joys arise, 
Masic her soft, assuasive voice applies ; 
Or, when the soul is pressed with cares. 
Exalts her in enlivening airs. 
Warriors she fires with animated sounds; 
Pours balm into the bleeding lover's wounds : 
Melancholy lifts his head, 
Morpheus rouses from her bed, 
Sloth unfolds her arms and wakes, 
List'ning Envy drops her snakes; 
Intestine war no more our passions wage. 
And giddy factions bear away their rage. 

But when our country's cause provokes to arms, 
How martial music every bosom warms! 
So when the first bold vessel dared the seas, 
High on the stem the Thracian raised his strain. 

While Argo saw her kindred trees 

Descend from Pelion to the main ; 

Transported demi-gods stood round. 

And men grew heroes at the sound. 
Inflamed with glory's charms : 
Each chief his sevenfold shield displayed, 
And half unsheathed the shining blade; 
And seas, and rocks, and skies rebound. 
To arms, to arms, to arms! 

But when through all the infernal bounds. 
Which flaming Phlegethon surrounds, 
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Love, strong as Death, the Poet led 
To the pale nations of the dead. 
What sounds were heard, 
What scenes appeared, 

O'er all the dreary coasts! 
Dreadful gleams, 
Dibmal screams, 
Fires that glow. 
Shrieks of woe. 
Sullen moans, 
Hollow groans. 
And cries of tortured ghosts I 
But hark ! he strikes the golden lyre ; 
And see ! the tortured ghosts respire, 
See, shady forms advance ! 
Thy stone, Sisyphus, stands still, 
Ixion rests upon his wheel. 
And the pale spectres dance! 
The furies sink upon their iron beds. 
And snakes uncurled hang listening round their headf 

By the streams that ever flow, 
By the fragrant winds that blow 

O'er the Elysian flowers; 
By those happy souls who dwell 
In yellow meads of asphodel, 

Or amaranthine bowers; 
By the heroes' arm^d shades. 
Glittering thro' the gloomy glades; 
By the youths that died for love. 
Wandering in the myrtle grove, 
Restore, restore Eurydice to life : 
Oh take the husband, or return the wife! 
He sung, and hell consented 

To hear the Poet's prayer; 
Stern Proserpine relented, 

And gave him back the fair. 
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Thus song could prevail 
0*er death and o er hell, 
A conquest how hard and how glorious! 
Though fate had fast bound her 
With Styx nine times round her. 
Yet music and love were victorious. 

But soon, too soon, the lover turns his eyes: 
Again she falls, again she dies, she dies! 
How wilt thou now the fatal sisters move? 
No crime was thine, if 'tis no crime to love. 
Now under hanging mountains, 
B^de the falls of K>untains> 
Or where Hebrus wanders, 
Rolling in mseanders. 
All alone, 

Unheard, unknown. 
He makes his moan ; 
And calls her ghost, 
For ever, ever, ever lost ! 
Now with furies surrounded. 
Despairing, confounded. 
He trembles, he glows. 
Amidst Rhodope s snows : 
See, wild as the winds, o'er the desert he flies ; 
Hark ! Haemus resounds with the Bacchanals' 

Ah see, he dies ! 
Yet e'en in death Eurydice he sung ; 
Enrydice still trembled on his tongue : 
Eurydice the woods, 
Eurydice the floods, 
Eurydice the rocks and hollow mountains rung. 

Music the fiercest grief can charm. 
And Fate's severest rage disarm ; 
Music can soften pain to ease. 
And make despair and madness please ; 

o 
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Our joys below it can improve. 
And antedate the bliss above. 
This the divine Cecilia found, 
And to her Maker's praise confined the sound. 
When the full organ joins the tuneful quire, 

The immortal powers incline their ear : 
Borne on the swelling notes our souls aspire. 
While solemn airs improve the sacred fire ; 

And angels lean from heaven to hear. 
Of Orpheus now no more let poets tell ; 

To bright Cecilia greater power is given ; 
His numbers raised a shade from hell, 
Hers lift the soul to heaven. 
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Love among the Ruins. 

Where the quiet-coloured end of evening smiles 

Miles and miles 
On the solitary pastures where our sheep 

Half-asleep 
Tinkle homeward thro' the twilight, stray or stop 

As they crop — 
Was the site once of a city great and gay, 

(So they say) 
Of our country's very capital, its prince 

Ages since 
Held his court in, gathered councils, wielding far 

Peace or war. 

Now, — ^the country does not even boast a tree, 

As you see. 
To distinguish slopes of verdure, certain rills 

From the hills 
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Intersect and give a name to (else they run 

Into one) 
Where the domed and daring palace shot its spires 

Up like fires 
O'er the hundred-gated circuit of a wall 

Bounding all. 
Made of marble, men might march on nor be pressed. 

Twelve abreast. 

And such plenty and perfection, see, of grass 

Never was ! 
Such a carpet as, this summer-time, o'ersprea Js 

And embeds 
Every vestige of the city, guessed alone, 

Stock or stone — 
Where a multitude of men breathed joy and woe 

Long ago ; 
Lust of glory pricked their hearts up, dread of shame 

Stnick them tame ; 
And that glory and that shame alike, the gold 

Bought and sold. 

Now, — ^the single little turret that remains 

On the plains, 
By the caper over-rooted, by the gourd 

Overscored, 
While the patching house-leek's head of blossom winl^s 

Through the chinks — 
Marks the basement whence a tower in ancient time 

Sprang sublime, 
And a burning ring, all round, the chariots traced 

As they raced. 
And the monarch and his minions and his dames 

Viewed the games. 

And I know, while thus the quiet-coloured eve 
Smiles to leave 
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To their folding, all our many-tinkling fleece 
In such peace. 

And the slopes and nils in undistinguished grey 
Melt away — 

That a girl with eager eyes and yellow hair 
Waits me there 

In the turret whence the charioteers caught soul 
For the goal ; 

When the king looked, where she looks now, breath- 
Till I come. [less, dumb, 

But he looked upon the city, every side, 

Far and wide 
All the mountains topped with temples, all the glades 

Colonnades, 
All the causeys, bridges, aqueducts, — and then. 

All the men ! 
When I do come, she will speak not, she will stand, 

Either hand 
On my shoulder, give her eyes the first embrace 

Of my face, 
Ere we rush, ere we extinguish sight and speech 

Each on each. 

In one year they sent a million fighters forth 

South and north. 
And they built their gods a brazen pillar high 

As the sky. 
Yet reserved a thousand chariots in full force — 

Gold, of course. 
Oh heart ! oh blood that fireezes, blood that bums ! 

Earth's returns 
For whole centuries of folly, noise and sin ! 

Shut them in. 
With their triumphs and their glories and the rest I 

Love is best 
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HE Battle of Blenheim. 



It was a sommer eveDing, 

Old Easpar's work was done, 
And he before his cottage door 

Was sitting in the sun ; 
And by him sported on the green 
His little grandchild Wilhelmine. 

She saw her brother Peterkin 
Roll something large and ronnd. 

Which he beside the rivulet, 
In playing there, had found : 

He came to ask what he had found. 

That was so large, and smooth, and round. 

Old Easpar took it from the boy. 

Who stood expectant by ; 
And then the old man shook his Lead, 

And, with a natural sigh, 

Tis some poor fellow's skull," said he. 
Who fell in the great victory ! 






" I find them in the garden, 
For there's many here about ; 

And often when I go to plough. 
The ploughshare turns them out. 

For many thousand men," said he, 

** Were slain in that great victory ! ' 



" Now, tell us what 'twas all about^" 
Young Peterkin he cries ; 

And little Wilhelmine looks up 
With wonder-waiting eyes ; 
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" Now tell US all about the war, 
And what they fought each other for." 
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It was the English/' Easpar cried, 
Who put the French to rout ; 
But what they fought each other for 

I could not well make out. 
But everybody said," quoth he, 
" That 'twas a famous victory ! 

" My father lived at Blenheim then. 

Yon little stream hard by ; 
They burned his dwelling to the ground. 

And he was forced to fly : 
So, with his wife and child he fled. 
Nor had he where to rest his head. 

" With fire and sword the country round 

Was wasted far and wide ; 
And many a childing mother then 

And new-born baby died. 
But things like that, you know, must be 
At every famous victory. 

"They say it was a shocking sight 

After the field was won ; 
For many thousand bodies here 

Lay rotting in the sun. 
But things like that, you know, must be 
After a famous victory. 

* 

" Great praise the Duke of Marlborough won. 

And our good prince Eugene." 
" Why, 'twas a very wicked thing I ** 

Said little Wilhelmine. 
" Nay, nay, my little girl," quoth he, 
" It was a famous victory I 
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"And everybody praised the Duke 
Who tliis great fight did win." 

" But what good came of it at last ? 
Quoth little Peterkin. 

" Why, that I cannot tell," said he, 

" But 'twas a famous victory ! " 
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The Cross in the Wilderness. 

SiLBNT and mournful sat an Indian chief. 
In the red sunset, by a grassy tomb ; 

His eyes, that might not weep, were dark with grief. 
And his anns folded in majestic gloom ; 

And his bow lay uustrung, beneath the mound 

Which sanctified the gorgeous waste around. 

For a pale cross above its greensward rose, 
Telling the cedars and the pines that there 

Man's heart and hope had struggled with his woes, 
And lifted from the dust a voice of prayer. 

Now aJl was hushed — and eve's last splendour shone 

With a rich sadness on the attesting stone. 

Here came a lonely traveller o'er the wild, 
And he, too, paused in reverence by that grave. 

Asking the tale of its memorial, piled 
Between the forest and the lake s bright wave ; 

TSlf as a wind might stir a withered oak. 

On the deep dream of age his accents broke. 

And the grey chieftain, slowly rising, said — 
'' I listencKl for the words, which, years ago^ 
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Passed o'er these waters. Though the voice is fled 

Which made them as a sindng fountain's flow, 
Yet, when I sit in their long-faded track, 
Sometimes the forest's murmur gives them back. 

** Ask'st thou of him whose house is lone beneath ? 

I was an eagle in my youthful pride, 
When o'er the seas he came, with summer's breath. 

To dwell amidst us, on tbe lake's green side. 
Many the times of flowers have been since then — 
Many, but bringing naught like him again ! 

" Not with the hunter's bow and spear he came. 
O'er the blue hills to chase the flying roe ; 

Not the dark glory of the woods to tame. 
Laying their cedars, like the corn-stalks, low ; 

But to spread tidinss of all holv things, 

Gladdenmg our souls, as with the morning's wings. 

** Doth not yon cypress whisper how we met, 
I and my brethren that from earth are gone, 

Under its boughs to hear his voice, which yet 
Seems through their gloom to send a silvery tone ? 

He told of One the graves' dark bonds who broke. 

And our hearts burned within us as he spoke. 

*^ He told of far and sunny lands, which lie 
Beyond the dust wherein our fathers dwell : 

Bright must they be ! for there are none that die. 
And none that weep, and none that say * Farewell !' 

He came to guide us thither ; but away 

The happy called him, and he might not stay. 



" We saw him slowly fade — ^athirst, perchance. 
For the fresh waters of that lovely clime ; 

Yet was there still a sunbeam in his glance, 
And on his gleaming hair no touch of time — 
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Therefore we hoped : but now the lake looks dim^ 
For the green summer comes — ^and finds not him ! 

" We gathered round him in the dewy hour 
Of one still mom, beneath his chosen tree ; 

From his clear voice, at first, the words of power 
Game low, like meanings of a distant sea ; 

But swelled and shook the wilderness ere long. 

As. if the spirit of the breeze grew strong. 

''And then once more they trembled on his tongue, 
And his white eyelids fluttered, and his head 

Fell back, and mist upon his forehead hung — 
Enow'st thou not how we pass to join the dead ? 

It is enough ! he sank upon my breast 

Our friend that loved us, he was gone to rest ! 

" We buried him where he was wont to pray, 
By the calm lake, e'en here at eventide ; 

We reared this cross in token where he lay. 
For on the cross, he said, his Lord had died ! 

Now hath he surely reached, o'er mount and wave. 

That floyrery land whose green turf hides no grave. 

'' But I am sad ! I mourn the clear light taken 
Back from my people, o'er whose place it shone. 

The pathway to the better shore forsaken, 
And the true words forgotten, save by one. 

Who hears them faintly sounding from the past, 

Mingled with death-songs in each fitful blast." 

Then spoke the wanderer forth with kindling eye : 
" Son of the wilderness ! despair thou not. 

Though the bright hour may seem to thee gone by. 
And the cloud settled o'er thy nation's lot ! 

Heaven darkly works — ^yet, where the seed hath been. 

There shall the firuitage, glowing yet^ b^ ^^^u* 
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*' Hope on, hope ever ! — hj the sudden springing 
Of green leaves which the winter hid so long ; 

And by the bursts of free, triumphant singing, 
Afler cold silent months the woods among ; 

And by the rending of the frozen chains, 

Which bound the glorious rivers on their plains ; 

" Deem not the words of light that here were spoken. 
But as a lovely song, to leave no trace ; 

Tet shall the gloom which wraps thy hills be broken. 
And the full day-spring rise upon thy race ! 

And fading mists the better path disclose. 

And the wide desert blossom as the rose." 

So by the cross they parted, in the wild, 
Each fraught with musings for life's after day. 

Memories to visit one, the forest's child. 
By many a blue stream in its lonely way ; 

And upon one, 'midst busy throngs to press 

Deep thoughts and sad, yet full of holiness. 
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Oh, that those lips had langiiage I Life has passed 
With me but roughly since I heard thee last. 
Those lips are thine — thy own sweet smile I see. 
The same that oft in childhood solaced me ; 
Voice only fails, else, how distinct they say : 
** Grieve not, my chUd ; chase all thy fears away V* 
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The meek intelligence of those dear eyes 

?)lest be the art that can immortalise, 
he art that baffles Time's tyrannic claim 
To quench it) here shines on me still the same. 

Faithful remembrancer of one so dear ; 

welcome guest, though unexpected here ! 
Who bidd'st me honour with an artless song, 
Affectionate, a mother lost so long. 

1 will obey, not willingly alone. 

But gladly, as the precept were her own : 
And, while that face renews my filial grief, 
' Fancy shall weave a charm for my relief ; 
Shall steep me in Mysian reverie, 
A momentary dream, that thou art she. 

My mother ! when I learned that thou wast dead. 
Say, wast thou conscious of the tears I shed ? 
Hovered thy spirit o'er thy sorrowing son. 
Wretch even then, life's joamey just b^;un ? 
Feriiaps thou gav'st me, though unfelt, a kiss ; 
Periiaps a tear, if souls can weep in bliss. 
Ab, that maternal smile ! it answers — ^YesL 
I hei^ the bell tolled on thy burial-day, 
I saw the hearse that bore thee slow away. 
And, turning from my nursery window, drew 
A long, long sigh, and wept a last adieu ! 
Bat was it such ? It was. Where thou art gone. 
Adieus and fEurewells are a sound unknown. 
May I but meet thee on that peaceful shore. 
The parting word shall pass my lips no more ! 
Thy maidens, grieved themselves at my concern. 
Oft gave me promise of a quick return : 
What ardently I wished, I long believed, 
Aad, disappointed still, was still deceived ; 
By expectation every day beguiled, 
Dape of to-monow even from a child. 
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Thus many a sad to-morrow came and went, 
TiU, all my stock of infant sorrows spent, 
I learned at last submission to my lot, 
But, though I less deplored thee, ne'er forgot. 

Where once we dwelt our name is heard no more. 
Children not thine have trod my nursery floor ; 
And where the gardener Robin, day by day. 
Drew me to school along the public way, 
Delighted with my bauble coach, and wrapped 
In scarlet mantle warm, and velvet-capped, 
Tis now become a history little known. 
That once we called the pastoral house our own. 
Short-lived possession ! But the record fair 
That memory keeps of all thy kindness there, 
Still outlives many a storm, that has effaced 
A thousand other themes less deeply traced. 
Thy nightly visits to my chamber made. 
That thou might'st know me safe and warmly laid ; 
Thy morning bounties ere I left my home. 
The biscuit, or confectionary plum ; 
The fragrant waters on my cheeks bestowed 
By thy own hand, till fresh they shone and glowed : 
All this, and more endearing still than all. 
Thy constant flow of love, that knew no fall. 
Ne'er roughened by those cataracts and breaks. 
That humour interposed too often makes : 
All this, still legible in memory's page. 
And still to be so to my latest a^e. 
Adds joy to duty, makes me glad to pay 
Such honours to thee as my numbers may ; 
Perhaps a frail memorial, but sincere. 
Not scorned in heaven, though little noticed here. 

Thou, as a gallant bark from Albion's coast 
(The storms a!U weathered, and the ocean crossed) 
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Shoots into port at some well-havened isle. 
Where spices breathe, and brighter seasons smile. 
There sits qaiescent on the floods, that shew 
Her beauteous form reflected clear below. 
While airs impregnated with incense play 
Around her, fanning light her streamers gay ; 
So thou, with sails how swift ! hast reached the shore 
" Where tempests never beat nor billows roar ; " 
And thy loved consort on the dangerous tide 
Of life long since has anchored by thy side. 
But me, scarce hoping to attain that rest. 
Always from port withheld, always distressed — 
Me howling blasts drive devious, tempest-tossed. 
Sails ript, seams opening wide, and compass lost ; 
And day by day some current's thwarting force 
Sets me more distant from a prosperous course. 
Tet oh ! the thought that thou art ss^e, and he 1 
That thought is joy, arrive what may to me. 
My boast is not that I deduce my birth 
From loins enthroned, and rulers of the earth ; 
But higher far my proud pretensions rise — 
The son of parents passed into the skies. 
And now, farewell ! — ^Time unrevoked has run 
His wonted course, yet what I wished is done.- 
By contemplation's help, not sought in vain, 
I seem to have lived my childhood o'er again ; 
To have renewed the joys that once were mine. 
Without the sin of violating thine : 
And while the wings of fancy still are free, 
And I can view this mimic form of thee. 
Time has but half succeeded in his theft — 
Thyself removed, thy power to soothe me left 
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o Daffodils. 



Fair daffodils, we weep to see 
Toa haste away so soon ; 
As yet the early-rising sun 
Has not attained his noon : 

Stay, stay, 

Until the hastening day 
Has run 

But to the even-song • 
And having prayed togetner, we 

Will go with you along ! 

We have short time to stay as you ; 

We have as short a spring ; 

As quick a growth to meet decay. 

As you or anything : 
We die, 

As your hours do ; and dry 
Away 

Like to the summer's rain, 
Or as the pearls of morning dew. 

Ne'er to be found again. 
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In peace. Love tunes the shepherd's reed ; 
In war he mounts the warrior's steed ; 
In halls, in gay attire is seen ; 
In hamlets, dances on the green. 
Love rules the court, the camp, the grove. 
And men below, and saints above : 
For love is heaven, and heaven is love. 

SIR V7ALTER SCOTT. 
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The Bells. 

Heab the sledges with the bells — 

Silver bells ! 
What a world of memmeTit their melody foretells ! 
How they tinkle, tinkle, tinlde, 

In the icy air of night ! 
While the stars that over-sprinkle 
All the heavens seem to twinkle 
With a crystalline delight ; 
Keeping time, time, time. 
In a sort of Runic rhyme, 
To the tintinabalation that so musically wells 
From the bells, bells, bells, bells, 

Bells, bells, bells. 
From the jingling and the tinkling of the beUs. 

Hear the mellow wedding bells, 

Golden bells ! 
What a world of happiness their harmony foretells ! 
Through the balmy air of nijght 
How they ring out their delight ! 
From the molten-golden not^ 

And all in tune. 
What a liquid ditty floats 
To the turtle-dove that listens, while she gloats 
On the moon ! 
Oh, from out the sounding cells. 
What a gush of euphony yoluminonsly wells I 
How it swells. 
How it dwells 
On the future ! How it tells ^ 

Of the rapture that impels jH 
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To the swinging and the ringing 
Of the bells, bells, bells, 
Of the bells, bells, bells, bells, 
Bells, bells, belb — 
To the rhyming and the chiming of the bells ! 

Hear the loud alarum bells — 
Brazen bells ! 
What a tale of terror, now, their tnrbulency tells! 
In the startled ear of night 
How they scream out their affright ! 
Too much horrified to speak, 
They can only shriek, shriek. 
Out of tune. 
In a clamorous appealing to the mercy of the fire. 
In a mad expostulation with the deaf and frantic fire. 
Leaping higher, higher, higher. 
With a resolute endeavour 
Now — now to sit or never. 
By the side of the pale-faced moon. 
Oh, the bells, bells, bells ! 
What a tale their terror tells 
Of Despair ! 
How they clang, and clash, and roar ! 
What a horror they outpour 
On the bosom of the palpitating air ! 
Tet the ear it fully xnows. 
By the twanging, 
And the clanging. 
How the danger ebbs and flows : 
Tet the ear distinctly tells. 
In the jangling. 
And the wrangling. 
How the danger sinks and swells. 
By the sinking or the swelling in the anger of the bells, 

Of the bells. 
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Of the bells, bells, bells, bells. 
Bells, bells, bells — 
In the clamour and the clangour of the bells ! 

Hear the tolling of the bells — 
Iron beik ! 
What a world of solemn thought their monody 
In the silence of the night, [compels ! 

How we shiver with affright 
At the melancholy menace of their tone ; 
For every sound that floats 
From the rust within their throats 

Is a groan. 
And the people — ah, the people — 
They that dwell up in the steeple. 

All alone ; 
And who, tolling, tolling, tolling. 

In that muffled monotone. 
Feel a glory in so rolling 
On the human heart a stone — 
They are neither man nor woman — 
They are neither brute nor human — 
They are Ghouls ! 
And their king it is who tolls ; 
And he rolls, rolls, rolls. 

Bolls 
A paean from the bells ! 
And his merry bosom swells 
With the paean of the bells ! 
And he dances and he yells ; 
Keeping time, time, time, 
In a sort of Runic rhyme. 
To the paean of the bells — 
Of the bells : 
Keeping time, time, time. 
In a sort of Eunic rhyme, 
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To the throbbing of the bells — 
Of the bells, belt, bells — 
To the sobbing of the bells ; 

Keeping time, time, time, 
As he Knells, knells, knells. 

In a happy Runic rhyme, 
To the rolling of the bells — 

Of the bells, bells, bells — 

To the tolling of the bells. 
Of the bells, bells, bells, bells — 
Bells, bells, bells^ — 
To the moaning and the groaning of the bells. 



Jock o» Wazeldean. 

".Why weep ye by the tide, ladye, 

Why weep ye by the tide ? 
I '11 wed ye to my youngest son, 

And ye shall be his bride : 
And ye shall be his bride, ladye, 

Sae comely to be seen" — 
But aye she loot the tears doon fa'. 

For Jock o' Hazeldean. 

" Now let this wilfu' grief be done. 

And dry that cheek so pale ; 
Young Frank is chief of Errington, 

And lord of Langley-dale ; 
His step is first in peaceful ha', 

His sword in battle keen" — 
But aye she loot the tears doon fa', 

For Jock o' Hazeldean. 
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''A chain of gold ye shall not lack. 

Nor braid to bind your hair; 
Nor mettled hound, nor managed hawk. 

Nor palfrey fresh and fair; 
And you, the foremost o' them a'. 

Shall ride our forest queen — " 
Bat aye she loot the tears doon fa'. 

For Jock 0* Hazeldean. 

The kirk was decked at morning-tide. 

The tapers glimmered fair ; 
The priest and bride^om wait the bride. 

And dame and knight were there. 
They sought her baitn by bower and ha*; 

The ladye was not seen : 
She 's o'er the Border, and awa* 

Wi' Jock o' Hazeldean! 

— » mt » 



Lord Ullin's Daughtef^^ 

A CHIEFTAIN, to the Highlands bound. 
Cries, "Boatman, do not tarry! 

And ril give thee a silver pound. 
To row us o'er the ferry." 

"Now, who be ye would cross Lochgyle, 
This dark and stormy water? " 

"0, I'm the chief of Ulva's Isle, 
And this Lord Ullin's daughter. 

"And fast before her father's men 
Three days we've fled together ; 

For should he find us in the glen, 
My blood would stain the heather. 

H 2 
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" His horsemen hard behind us ride ; 

Should they our steps discover, 
Then who wiU cheer my bonny bride 

When they have slain her lover ? " 

Out spoke the hardy Highland wight, 
" 111 go, my chief — I'm ready : 

In is not for your silver bright, 
But for your winsome lady : 

"And by my word ! the bonny bird 
In danger shall not tarry ; 

So, thou^ the waves are raging white, 
ril row you o'er the ferry. ' 

By this the storm grew loud ajjace. 
The water- wraith was shrieking ; 

And in the scowl of heaven each face 
Grew dark as they were speaking. 

But still as wilder blew the wind, 
And as the night grew drearer, 

Adown the glen rode armed men ; 
Their trampling sounded nearer. 

" haste thee, haste ! " the lady cries, 
" Though tempests round us gather ; 

ril meet the raging of the skies, 
But not an angry father." 

The boat has left a stormy land, 
A stormy sea before her — 

When, oh ! too strong for human hand. 
The tempest gathered o'er her. 

And still they rowed amidst the roar 
Of waters fast prevailing : 

Lord Ullin reached that fatal shore, 
His wrath was changed to wailing — 
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For sore dismayed, througli stonn and shade. 

His child he did discover : 
One lovely arm she stretched for aid, 

And one was round her lover. 






Come back ! come back !" he cried in griefj 
Across this stormy water ; 
And m forgive your Highland chief — 
My daughter ! — oh ! my daughter !" 

*Twas vain ; — the loud waves lashed the shore. 

Return or aid preventing :— 
The waters wild went o'er his child, 

And he was left lamenting. 






I HE Fugitives. 

The waters are flashing, 
The white hail is dashing, 
The lightnings are glancing, 
The hoar spray is dancing — 
Away ! 

The whirlwind is rolling. 
The thunder is tolling. 
The forest is swinging,^ 
The minster bells ringing — 
Come away ! 

The Earth is like Ocean, 
Wreck-strewn and in motion ; 
Bird, beast, man, and worm, 
Have crept out of the storm — 
Come away ! 



i 
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" Our boat has one sail, 
And the helmsman is pale ; — 
A bold pilot, I trow. 
Who should follow us now," — 
Shouted he — 

And she cried ; " Ply the oar ; 
Put oflF gaily from shore ! " 
As she spoke, bolts of death ^ 
Mixed with hail, specked their path 
0*er the sea. 

And from isle, tower, and rock, 
The blue beacon-cloud broke, 
Though dumb in the blast, 
The red cannon flashed fast 
From the lee. 

"And fearest thou, and fearest thou ? 
And see*st thou, and hear'st thou ? 
And drive we not free 
0*er the terrible sea, 
I and thou ? " 

One boat-cloak did cover 
The loved and the lover — 
Their blood beats one measure. 
They murmur proud pleasure 
Soft and low ; — 

While around, the lashed Ocean, 
Like mountains in motion. 
Is withdrawn and uplifted. 
Sunk, shattered, and shifted. 
To and fro. 

In the court of the fortress 
Beside the pale portress. 
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Like a bloodhound well beaten 
The bridegroom stands, eaten 
By shame; 

On the topmost watch-turret. 
As a death-boding spirit, 
Stands the grey tjrrant father, — 
To his voice the mad weather 
Seems tame; 

And with curses as wild 
As e'er cling to child. 
He devotes to the blast 
The best, loveliest, and last 
Of his name. 



*^ 



To Mary in Weayen. 

Thou lingering star, with lessening ray. 

That lovest to greet the early mom. 
Again thou usherest in the day 

My Mary from my soiil was torn. 
Mary ! dear departed shade ! 

Where is thy place of blissful rest ? 
See'st thou thy lover lowly laid ? 

Hear'st thou the groans that rend his breast? 

That sacred hour can I forget? 

Can I forget the hallowed grove. 
Where, by the winding Ayr, we met 

To live one day of parting love ? 
Eternity will not efface 

Those records dear of trs^nsports past ! 
Thy image at our last embrace — 

Ah ! little thought we 'twas our last ! 



I 
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Ayr, gurgUng, kissed his pebbled shore, 

O'erhung with wild woods, thickening green ; 
The fragrant birch, and hawthorn hoar. 

Twined amorous round the raptured scene ; 
The flowers sprung wanton to be prest. 

The birds sung love on every spray. 
Till too, too soon, the glowing west 

Proclaimed the speed of winged day. 

Still o'er these scenes my memory wakes. 

And fondly broods with miser care : 
Time but the impression deeper makes. 

As streams their channels deeper wear. 
My Maiy, dear departed shade ! 

Where is thy place of blissful rest ? 
See'st thou thy lover lowly laid ? 

Uear'st thou the groans that rend his breast ? 



• tui * 






I HE Children's Woui^ 

Between the dark and the daylight, 
When the night is beginning to lower. 

Gomes a pause in the day's occupations, 
That is known as the Children's Hour. 

I hear in the chamber above me 

The patter of little feet. 
The sound of a door that is opened, 

And voices soft and sweet. 

From my study I see in the lamplight. 
Descending the broad hall stair. 

Grave Alice, and laughing Allegra, 
And Edith with golden hair. 
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A whisper, and then a silence ; 

Yet I know by their merry eyes 
They are plotting and planning together 

To take me by surpnse. 

A sudden rush from the stairway, 

A sudden raid from the hall ! 
By three doors left unguarded 

They enter my castle wall ! 

They climb up into my turret, 
O'er the arms and back of my chair ; 

If I try to escape, they surround me ; 
They seem to be everywhere. 

Th^ ahnost devour me with kisses, 

Their arms about me entwine ; 
Till I think of the Bishop of Bingen 

In his Mouse-Tower on the Bhine ! 

Do you think, blue-eyed banditti. 

Because you have scaled the wall. 
Such an old moustache as I am 

Is not a match for you all ! 

I have you fast in my fortress, 

And wiU not let jrou depart. 
But put you down mto the dungeon. 

In the round-tower of my hewt. 

And there will I keep you for ever, 

Yes, for ever and a day. 
Till the walls shall crumble to ruin. 

And moulder in dust away ! 



-+IH^ 
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Crescentius.^®' 

(MRS. MACLEAN.) 

I LOOKED upon his brow — ^no sign 

Of guilt or fear was there ; 
He stood as proud b^ that death-shrine 

As even o'er despair 
He had a power ; in his eye 
There was a quenchless energy, 

A spirit that could dare 
The deadliest form that death could take^ 
And dare it for the daring's sake. 

He stood, the fetters on his hand, — 

He raised them haughtily ; 
And had that grasp been on the brand, 

It could not wave on high 
With freer pride than it waved now. 
Around h^ looked with changeless brow 

On many a torture nigh : 
The rack, the chain, the axe, the wheel. 
And, worst of all, his own r^d steel. 

I saw him once before ; he rode 

Upon a coal-black steed, 
And tens of thousands thronged the road^ 

And bade their warrior speed. 
His helm, his breast-plate, were of gold. 
And graved with many a dent that told 

Of manv a soldier's deed ; 
The sun shone on his sparkling mail. 
And danced his snow-plume on the gale. 
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Bnt now he stood, chained and alone^ 

The headsman by his side ; 
The plume, the hebn, the charger gone ^ 

The sword that had defied 
The mightiest, lay broken near ; 
And yet no sign or sound of fear 

Came from that lip of pride ; 
And never king or conqueror's brow 
Wore higher look than nis did now. 

He bent beneath the headsman's stroke 

With an uncovered eye ; 
A wild shout from the numbers broke 

Who thronged to see him die. 
It was a people's loud acclaim, 
The voice oi anger and of shame^ 

A nation's funeral cry, 
Rome's wail above her only son. 
Her patriot, and her latest one. 



-«H^ 



The Vagrant and his Dog. 

We are two travellers, Koger and I. 

Roger's my dog. Gome here, you scamp ! 
Jump for the gentleman, — ^mind your eye ! 

Over the table, look out for the lamp I 
The rogue is growing a little old ; 

Five years we've tramped through wind and weather^ 
And slept out-doors when nights were cold. 

And ate and drank — and starved — ^together. 

We've learned what comfort is, I tell you ! 
A bed on the floor, a bit of rosin, 
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A fire to thaw our thnmhs (poor fellow ! 

The paw he holds up there's been frozen), 
Plentjr of catgut for my fiddle, 

(This out-door business is bad for strings), 
Then a few nice buckwheats hot from the griddle. 

And Hoger and I set up for kings ! 

No, thank ye, sir, — I never drink ; 

Soger and I are exceedingly moral, — 
Arn't we, Roger ? — See him wink ! 

Well, something hot, then, we won't quarrel. 
He's thirsty, too, — see him nod his head ? 

What a pity, sir, that dogs can't talk ! 
He understands every word that's said, — 

And he knows good milk from water and chalk. 

The truth is, sir, now I reflect, 

I've been so sadly given to grog, 
I wonder I've not lost the respect 

(Here's to you, sir !) even of my dog. 
Bat he sticks by, through thick and thin ; 

And this old coat, with its empty pockets, 
And rags that smell of tobacco and gin, 

He'll follow while he has eyes in his sockets. 

There isn't another creature living 

Would do it, and prove, through every disaster. 
So fond, so faithful, and so forgiving, 

To such a miserable thankless master ! 
No, sir 1 — see him wag his tail and grin ! 

By George ! it makes m^ old eyes water ! 
That is, there's something in this gin 

That chokes a fellow. But no matter I 

We'U have some music, if you're willing. 
And Roger (hem ! what a plague a cough is, sir !) 

Shall march a little. — Start, you villain ! 
Sifand /Straight ! 'Bout face ! Salute your officer I 
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Pat up that paw ! Dress ! Take your rifle \ 
(Some dogs have arms^ you see !) Now hold your 

Gap while the gentlemen give a trL9e^ 
To aid a poor old patriotic soldier ! 

March ! Halt ! Now show how the rebel shakes. 

When he stands up to hear his sentence ; 
Now tell us how many drams it takes 

To honour a jolly new acquaintance. 
Five yelps, — that's five ; he's mighty knowing ! 

The night's before us, fill the passes ! — 
Quick, sir ! I'm ill, — ^my brain is going ! — 

Some brandy, — ^thank you, — ^there ! — ^it passes ! 

Why not reform ? That's easily said ; 

But I've gone through such wretched treatment. 
Sometimes forgetting the taste of bread. 

And scarce remembering what meat meant. 
That my poor stomach's past reform ; 

And there are times when, mad with thinking; 
I'd sell out heaven for something warm 

To prop a horrible inward sinking. 

Is there a way to forget to think ? 

At your a^e, su-, home, fortune, friends, 
A dear girl's love, — ^but I took to drink ; — 

The same old story ; you know how it ends. 
If you could have seen these classic features, 

You needn't laugh, sir ; they were not then 
Such a burning libel on God's creatures : 

I was one of your handsome men ! 

If you had seen her, so fair and young. 
Whose head was happy on this breast ! 

If you could have heara the songs I sung 
When the wine wentround, you wouldn't haveguessed 

That ever I, sir, should be straying 
From door to door, with fid(Ue and do^. 
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Ragged and penniless, and playing 
To you to-night for a glass of grog ! 

She's married since,— a parson's wife : 

'Twas better for her that we should part, — ' 
Better the soberest, prosiest life 

Than a blasted home and a broken heart. 
I have seen her ? Once : I was weak and spent 

On the dusty road ; a carriage stopped : 
But little she dreamed, as on she went. 

Who kissed the coin that her fingers dropped ! 

You've set me talking, sir ; I'm sorry, 

It makes me wild to think of the change ! 
What do you care for a beggar's story ? 

Is it amusing ? you find it strange ? 
I had a mother so proud of me ! 

'Twas well she died before ^Do you know 

If the happy spirits in heaven can see 

The rum and wretchedness here below ? 

Another glass, and strong, to deaden 

This pain ; then Roger and I will start. 
I wonder, has he such a lumpish, leaden, 

Aching thing, in place of a heart ? 
He is sad sometimes, and would weep, if he could, 

No doubt, remembering things that were, — 
A virtuous kennel, with plenty of food, 

And himself a sober, respectable cur. 

I'm beti^er now ; that glass was warming. — 

You rascal ! limber your lazy feet ! 
We must be fiddling and performing 

For supper and bed, or starve in the street. — 
Not a very gay life to lead, you think ? 

But soon we shall go where lodgings are free, 
And the sleepers need neither victuals nor drink ; 

The sooner the better for Roger and me ! 
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HE Pauper's Death-bed. 



The Pauper's D 



(MRS. 80UTHBT.) 

Tread softly — ^bow the head — 

In reverent silence bow — 
No passing bell doth toll, 
Tet an immortal soul 

Is passing now. 

Stranger ! however great, 

With lowly reverence bow ; 
There's one in that poor shed — 
One by that paltry bed — 

Greater than thou. 

Beneath that beggar's roof, 

Lo ! Death doth keep his state ; 
Enter — ^no crowds attend — 
Enter — ^no guards defend 

This palace gate. 

That pavement, damp and cold. 

No smiling courtiers tread ; 
One silent woman stands 
Lifting with meagre hands 

A dying head. 

No mingling voices sound — 

An infant wail alone ; 
A sob suppressed — again 
That short deep gasp, and then 

The parting groan. 

Oh ! change — oh ! wondrous change — 

Burst are the prison bars, — 
This moment there, so low. 
So agonised, and now ^ 

Beyond the stars ! ^M 
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Oh ! change — stupendous change ! 

There lies the soulless clod : 
The sun eternal breaks — 
The new immortal wakes — 

Wakes with his God. 



-•+ 
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iTTLE Jim. 



The cottage was a thatched one. 

The outside old and mean ; 
Yet everything within that cot 

Was wondrous neat and clean. 

The night was dark and stormy. 
The wind was howling wild ; 

A patient mother watched beside 
The death-bed of her child — 

A little worn-out creature — 
His once bright eyes grown dim ; 

It was a collier s only child — 
They called him " Little Jim." 

And oh ! to see the briny tears 
Fast hurrying down her cheek. 

As she offered up a prayer in thought — 
She was afraid to speak, 

Lest she might waken one she loved 

Far better than her life ; 
For she had all a mother's heart, 

Had that poor collier's wife. 

With hands uplifted, see, she kneels 

Beside the sufferer's bed. 
And pra3rs that He will spare her boy, 

And take herself instead. 
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She gets her answer from the child ; 

Soft fall these words from him — 
" Mother^ the angels do so smile. 

And beckon * Little Jinu' 

" I have no pain, dear mother, now ; 

But oh ! I am so dry ! 
Jost moisten poor Jim's Ups again— 

And, mother, don't you cry ! 

With gentle, trembling haste she held 

A t^Eump to his lips ; 
He smiled to thank ner as he took 

Three little tiny sips. 

" Tell father, when he comes from work, 

I said good-night to him ; 
And, mother, now ITU go to sleep." — 

Alas ! poor little Jim ! 

She saw that he was dying, — 

The child she loved so dear 
Had uttered the last words that she 

Might ever hope to hear. 

The cottage-door is opened ; 

The collier's step is heard ; 
The father and the mother meet, 

Tet neither speak a word. 

He felt that all was oyer. 

He knew his child was dead ; 
He took the candle in his hand^ 

And walked towards the bed. 

His quivering Up gives token 

Of the grief he'd fain conceal ; 
And see, his wife has joined him ; — 

The stricken couple kaeeL 
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With heaxts bowed down with sadness, 
They humbly ask of Him 

In heaven once more to meet again 
Their own poor " Little Jim." 
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The Exile of Erin. 

There came to the beach a poor exile of Erin, 
The dew on his thin robe was heavy and chill : 

For his country he sighed, when at twilight repairing 
To wander alone by the wind-beaten hill : 

But the day-star attracted his eyes' sad devotion ; 

For it rose o'er his own native isle of the ocean, 

Where once, in the fire of his youthful emotion, 
He sang the bold anthem of Erin go bragh. 

" Sad is my fate !" said the heart-broken stranger : 
" The wild deer and wolf to a covert can flee. 

But I have no refuge from famine and danger ; 
A home and a country remain not to me. 

Never again, in the green sunny bowers, 

Where my forefathers lived, shall I spend the sweet 
hours. 

Or cover my harp with the wild-woven flowers. 
And strike to the numbers of Erin go bragh ! 

*' Erin ! my country ! though sad and forsaken, 
In dreams I revisit thy sea-beaten shore ! 

But, alas ! in a far foreign land I awaken. 

And sigh for th^ friends who can meet me no more. 

Oh cruel fate ! wilt thou never replace me 

In a mansion of peace — ^where no perils can chase me ? 

Never again shall my brothers embrace me ? 
They died to defend me, or live to deplore ! 
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''Where is my cabin-door, fast by the wild wood ? 

Sisters and sire, did ye weep for its fall ? 
Where is the mother that looked on my childhood ? 

And where is the bosom-friend, dearer than all ? 
Oh my sad heart ! long abandoned by pleasure. 
Why did it dote on a fast-fading treasure ? 
Tears, like the rain-drop, may fall without measure, 

But rapture and beauty they cannot recaL 

"Yet all its sad recollections suppressing, 
One dying wish my lone bosom can i:aw ; 

Erin ! an exile bequeaths thee his blessing ! 
Land of my forefathers ! Erin go bragh I 

Buried and cold, when my heart stills her motion. 

Green be thy fields — sweetest isle of the Ocean ! 

And thy harp-striking bards sing aloud with devotion, 
Erin mcmmmin ! Erin go braghJ* 






An Address to a Mummy. 

And thou hast walked about, (how strange a story !) 
In Thebes's streets three thousand years ago. 

When the Memnonium was in all its glory, 
And time had not begun to overthrow 

Those temples, palaces, and piles stupendous, 

Of which the very ruins are tremendous. 

Speak I for thou long enough has acted dummy ; 

Thou hast a tongue, come, let us hear its tune ; 
Thour't standing on thy legs above ground. Mummy! 

Revisiting the glimpses of the moon. 
Not like thin ghosts, or disembodied creatures. 
But with thy bones and flesh, and ImV^ ^tA i^^^i^^^sx^s^ 
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Tell US — ^for doubtless thou canst recollect — 
To whom should we assign the Sphinx's fame ? 

Was Cheops or Cephrenes architect 

Of either pyramid that bears his name ? 

Is Pompey's pillar really a misnomer I 

Had Thebes a hundred gates, as sung by Homer ? 

Perhaps thou wert a Mason, and forbidden 
By oath to tell the mysteries of thy trade, — 

Then say, what secret melody was hidden 
In Memnon's statue, whicn at sunrise played ? 

Perhaps thou wert a Priest — ^if so, my struggles 

Are vain, for priestcraft never own its juggles. 

Perchance that very hand, now pinioned flat, 
Has hob-a-nobbed with Pharaoh, glass to glass ; 

Or dropped a half-penny in Homer's hat. 
Or (loffed thine own to let Queen Dido pass ; 

Or held, by Solomon's own invitation, 

A torch at the great Temple's dedication. 

I need not ask thee if that hand, when armed, 
Has any Roman soldier mauled and knuckled. 

For thou wert dead, and buried, and embalmed, 
Ere Eomulus and Remus had been suckled ; 

Antiquity appears to have begun 

Long after tny primeval race was run. 

Thou couldst develop, if that withered tongue 
Might tell us what those sightless orbs have seen, 

How the world looked when it was fresh and young. 
And the great deluge still had left it green ; 

Or was it then so old, that history's pages 

Contained no record of its early ages ? 

Still silent! incommunicative elf! 

Art sworn to secresy? then keep thy vows; 
But prithee tell us something of thyself, 

Beveal the secrets of thy prison-house ; 
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Since in the world of spirits thou hast slumbered, 
What hast thou seen ? what strange adventures 
numbered ? 

Since first thy form was in this box extended. 
We have, above ground, seen some strange mutations ; 

The Roman Empire has begun and ended, 

New worlds have risen, we have lost old nations. 

And countless kings have into dust been humbled. 

Whilst not a fragment of thy flesh has crumbled. 

Didst thou not hear the pother o'er thy head. 
When the great Persian conqueror, Cambyses, 

Marched armies o*er thy tomb with thundering tread. 
Overthrew Osiris, Orus, Apis, Isis, 

And shook the pjrramids with fear and wonder. 

When the gigantic Memnon fell asunder ? 

If the tomb's secrets may not be confessed, 
The nature of thy private life unfold ; 

A heart has throbbed beneath that leathern breast, 
And tears adown that dusky cheek have rolled. 

Have children climbed those knees, and kissed that fieice ? 

What was thy name and station, age and race ? 

Statue of flesh, Immortal of the dead ! 

Imperishable type of evanescence. 
Posthumous man, who quitt'st thy narrow bed, 

And standest undecayed within our presence. 
Thou wilt hear nothing till the judgrnent morning. 

When the great Trump shall thrill thee with its 
warning. 

Why should this worthless tegument endure. 

If its undying guest be lost for ever ? 
Oh ! let us keep the soul embalmed and pure 

In living virtue, that, when both must sever, 
Although corruption may our frame consume^ 
The immortal spirit in the sldea ijaai'j WowsiX 
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How THEY BROUGHT THE pOOD 

Ews FROM Ghent to Aix/^^^ 



¥ 



I SPRANG to the stirrup, and Joris, and he ; 
I galloped, Dirck galloped, we galloped all three ; 
*' Good speed !" cried the watch, as the gate-bolts un- 
drew ; 
" Speed ! " echoed the wall to us galloping through ; 
Behind shut the postern, the lights sank to rest, 
And into the midnight we galloped abreast. 

Not a word to each other ; we kept the great pace 
Neck by neck, stride by stride, never changing our 

place ; 
I turned in my saddle and made its girths tight, 
Then shortened each stirrup, and set the pique right, 
Bebuckled the cheek-strap, chained slacker the bit. 
Nor galloped less steadily Roland a whit. 

Twas moonset at starting ; but while we drew near 
Lokeren, the cocks crew and twilight dawned clear ; 
At Boom, a great yellow star came out to see ; 
At Diiffeld, 'twas morning as plain as could be ; 
And from Mecheln church-steeple we heard the half 

chime. 
So, Joris broke silence with, " Yet there is time ! '* 

At Aershot, up leaped of a sudden the sun. 
And against him the cattle stood black every one, 
To stare through the mist at us galloping past,. 
And I saw my stout galloper Roland at last. 
With resolute shoulders, each butting away 
The haze^ as some bluff river headland its spray : 
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And his low head and crest, jnst one sharp ear bent 

back 
For my voice, and the other pricked out on his track; 
And one eye's black intelligence, — ever that glance 
O'er its white edge at me, his own master, askance ! 
And the thick heavy spume-flakes which aye and anon 
His fierce lips shooK upwards in galloping on. 

By Hasselt, Dirck groaned ; and cried Joris, " Stay 

spur ! 
Your Koss galloped bravely, the fault*s not in her, 
We'll remember at Aix" — ^for one heard the quick 

wheeze 
Of her chest, saw the stretched neck and staggering 

knees, 
And sunk tail, and horrible heave of the flank, 
As down on her haunches she shuddered and sank. 

So, we were left galloping, Joris and I, 
Past Looz and past Tongres, no cloud in the sky ; 
The broad sun above laughed a pitiless laugh, 
'Neath our feet broke the brittle bright stubble like 

chaflF; 
Till over by Dalhem a dome-spire sprang white, 
And " Gallop !" gasped Joris, " for Aix is in sight ! 

How they'll greet us ! " — ^and all in a moment his roan 
Boiled neck and crop over, lay dead as a stone ; 
And there was my Roland to bear the whole weight 
Of the news which alone could save Aix from her fate, 
With his nostrils like pits full of blood to the brim, 
And with circles of red for his eye-socket's rim. 

Then I cast loose my bufi'-coat, each holster let fall. 
Shook ofl* both my jack-boots, let go belt and all. 
Stood up in the stirrup, leaned, patted his ear. 
Called my Holand his pet name, my hoxsA ^^^^^fuss^ 
peer; 
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Clapped my hands, laughed and sang, any noise, bad 

or good, 
Till at length into Aix Eoland galloped and stood. 

And all I remember is, friends flocking round 
As I sat with his head 'twixt my knees on the ground. 
And no voice but was praising this Roland of mine. 
As I poured down his throat our last measure of wine. 
Which (the burgesses voted by common consent) 
Was no more than his due who brought good news 
from Ghent. 



h:^^ 



LocHiEL's Warning. 

Wizard. Lochiel ! Lochiel ! beware of the day 
When the Lowlands shall meet thee in battle array ! 
For a field of the dead rushes red on my sight, 
And the clans of Culloden are scattered in fight : 
They rally, they bleed for their kingdom and crown ; 
Woe, woe, to tne riders that trample them down ! 
Proud Cumberland prances, insulting the slain, 
And their hoof-beaten bosoms are trod to the plain. 
But hark ! through the fast-flashing lightning of v.r.r. 
What steed to the desert flies frantic and far ! 
'Tis thine, oh, Glenullin ; whose bride shall await, 
Like a love-lighted wateh-fire, all night at the gate ; 
A steed comes at morning : no rider is there. 
But its bridle is red with the sign of despair. 
Weep, Albin ! to death and captivity led ! 
Oh weep ! but thy tears cannot number the dead ; 
For a merciless sword on Culloden shall wave — 
Culloden ! that reeks with the blood of the brave. 
Lochiel Go, preach to the coward, thou death-tell- 
ing seer ! 
Or, if gory Culloden so dreadful appear, 
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Draw, dotard, around thy old wavering sight. 
This mantle, to cover the phantoms of fright ! 

Wizard, Ha ! laugh'st thou, Lochiel, my vision te 
scorn ? 
Proud bird of the mountain, thy plume shall be torn ! 
Say, rushed the bold eagle exultingly forth. 
From his home in the dark-rolling clouds of the north ? 
Lo ! the death-shot of foemen outspeeding, he rode . 
Companionless, bearing destruction abroad ; 
But down let him stoop from his havoc on high ! 
Ah ! home let him speed — ^for the spoiler is nigh. 
Why flames the far summit ? Why shoot to the blast 
Those embers, like stars from the firmament cast ? 
'Tis the fire-shower of ruin, all dreadfully driven 
From his eyry, that beacons the darkness of heaven. 
Oh, crested Lochiel ! the peerless in might, 
Whose banners arise on the battlements' height^ 
Heaven's fire is around thee, to blast and to bum ; 
Eetum to thy dwelling ! all lonely, return ! 
For the blackness of ashes shall mark where it stood. 
And a wild mother scream o'er her famishing brood. 

Lochiel. False wizard, avaunt ! I have marshalled 
my clan, 
Their swords are a thousand, their bosoms are one ! 
They are true to the last of their blood and their 

breath. 
And like reapers descend to the harvest of death. 
Then welcome be Cumberland's steed to the shock ! 
Let him dash his proud foam like a wave on the rock! 
But woe to his kindred, and woe to his cause. 
When Albin her claymore indignantly draws ! 
When her bonnetted chieftains to victory crowd, 
Clanranald the dauntless, and Moray the proud ; 
All plaided and plumed in their tartan array 

Wizard, Lochiel ! Lochiel ! beware of the day ! 
For, dark and despairing, my siffht I may seal. 
But man cannot cover what God\«o\jXdLT^'^^«2^\ 
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'Tis the sunset of life gives me mystical lore, 

And coming events cast their shadows betore. 

I tell thee, Culloden's dread echoes shall ring 

With the bloodhounds that bark for thy fugitive king. 

Lo ! anointed by Heaven with the vials of wrath. 

Behold, where he flies on his desolate path ! 

Now, in darkness and billows, he sweeps from my sight : 

Rise ! rise ! ye wild tempests, and cover his flight ! 

'Tis finished. Their thunders are hushed on the moois; 

Cullqden is lost, and my country deplores ; 

But where is the iron-bound prisoner ? Where ? 

For the red eye of battle is shut in despair. 

Say, mounts he the ocean-wave, banished, forlorn, 

Like a limb from his country cast bleeding and torn ? 

Ah no ! for a darker departure is near ; 

The war-drum is muflled, and black is the bier ; 

His death-bell is tolling : oh, mercy ! dispel 

Yon sight, that it freezes my spirit to tell ! 

Life flutters convulsed in his quivering limbs. 

And his blood-streaming nostril in agony swims ; 

Accursed be the faggots that blaze at his feet. 

Where his heart shall be thrown, ere it ceases to beat 

With the smoke of its ashes to poison the gale 

LochieL Down, soothless insulter ! I trust not the 

tale. 
For never shall Albin a destiny meet 
So black with dishonour, so foul with retreat. 
Tho' my perishing ranks shoidd be strewed in their 

gore 
Like ocean-weeds heaped on the surf-beaten shore, 
Lochiel, untainted by flight or by chains. 
While the kindling of life in his bosom remains, 
Shall victor exult, or in death be laid low. 
With his back to the field, and his feet to the foe ! 
And leaving in battle no blot on his name, 
Look proucQy to Heaven from the death-bed of fame. 
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Song of Saul befoi^e his Last 



? 



ATTLE. 



Wabbiobs and chiefs ! should the shaft or the sword 
Fierce me in leading the host of the Lord, 
Heed not the corse, though a king's, in your path : 
Bury your steel in the bosoms of Oath ! 

Thou who art bearing my buckler and bow. 
Should the soldiers of Saul look away from the foe. 
Stretch me that moment in blood at thy feet ! 
Mine be the doom which they dared not to meet 

Farewell to others, but never we part. 
Heir to my royalty, son of my heart ! 
Bright is the diadem, boundless the sway. 
Or kingly the death, which awaits us to-day. 

■ lit* ' 



Saul. 

X.OX&3D S'Z'SOIT. 

Thou whose spell can raise the dead, 
Bid the prophet's form appear. 

'^ Samuel, raise thy buried nead ! 
King, behold the phantom seer !" 

Earth yawned : he stood the centre of a cloud : 
Light changed its hue, retiring from his shroud. 
Death stood all glassy in his ^ed eye ; 
His hand was withered, and his veins were diy ; 
His foot, in bony whiteness, glittered there, 
Skrunken and sinewless, and ghastly \»x^ \ 
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From lips that moved not, and unbreathing frame, 
Like cavemed winds, the hollow accents came. 
Saul saw, and fell to earth, as falls the oak, 
At once, and blasted by the thunder-stroke. 

" Why is my sleep disquieted ? 
Who is he that calls the dead ? 
Is it thou, King ? Behold, 
Bloodless are these limbs, and cold : 
Such are mine ; and such shall be 
Thine to-morrow, when with me : 
Ere the coming day is done. 
Such shalt thou be, such thy son. 
Fare thee well, but for a day. 
Then we mix our mouldering clay. 
Thou, thy race, lie pale and low. 
Pierced by shafts of many a bow ; 
And the falchion by thy side 
To thy heart thy hand shall guide : 
Crownless, breathless, headless fall, 
Son and sire, the house of Saul." 



^»+ 



The Common Lot. 

j-A-iMiES :ft<«coisrTa-o:M:Ei2,Y. 

Once in the flight of ages past. 
There lived a man : and who was he ? 

Mortal ! howe'er thy lot be cast. 
That man resembled thee. 

Unknown the region of his birth. 
The land in which he died unknown ; 

His name hath perished from the earth. 
This truth survives alone : 
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That joy, and grief, and hope, and fear. 

Alternate triumphed in his breast ; 
His bliss and woe — a smile, a tear ! — 

Obliyion hides the rest. 

The bounding pulse, the languid limb. 

The changing spirit's rise and &11; 
We know that these were felt by him. 

For these are felt by all. 

He suflFered,^ — ^but his pangs are o'er ; 

Enjoyed, — ^but his delights are fled ; 
Had friends, — ^his friends are now no more ; 

And foes, — ^his foes are dead. 

He loved, — ^but whom he loved the grave 

Hath lost in its unconscious womb : 
Oh, she was {sir ! but nought could save 

Her beauty from the tomb. 

The rolling seasons day and night. 
Sun, moon, and stars, the earth, and main ; 

ITerwhile his portion, life and light. 
To him exist in vain. 

He saw whatever thou hast seen ; 

Encountered all that troubles thee : 
He was, — ^whatever thou hast been ; 

He is, — ^what thou shalt be. 

The clouds and sunbeams o'er his eye 
That once their shades and glory threw. 

Have left in yonder silent sky 
No vestige where they flew. 

The annals of the human race, 

Their ruins, since the world began, 

Of him afibrd no other trace 

Than this, — there lived a man i . 

. 1 
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The Tnchcape Rock. 

No stir in the air, no stir in the sea, 
The ship was as still as she could be ; 
Her sails from heaven received no motion, 
Her keel was steady in the ocean. 

Without either sign or sound of their shock. 
The waves flowed over the Inchcape Rock ; 
So little they rose, so little they fell, 
They did not move the Inchcape Bell. 

The worthy Abbot of Aberbrothok 
Had placed that bell on the Inchcape Rock ; 
On a Duoy in the storm it floated and swung. 
And over the waves its warning rung. 

When the rock was hid by the surge's swell. 
The mariners heard the warning bell ; 
And then they knew the perilous rock, 
And blest the Abbot of Aberbrothok. 

The sun in heaven was shining gay, 

All things were joyful on that day ; 

The sea-birds screamed as they wheeled round. 

And there was joyaunce in their sound. 

The buoy of the Inchcape Bell was seen 
A darker speck on the ocean green ; 
Sir Ralph the Rover walked his deck. 
And he fixed his eye on the darker speck. 

He felt the cheering power of spring, 
Jt made him whistle, it made him sing ; 
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His heart was mirthful to excess, 
But the Rover s mirth was wickedness. 

His eye was on the Inchcape float ; 
Quoth he, " My men, put out the boat, 
And row me to the Inchcape Rock, 
And ril plague the Abbot of Aberbrothok." 

The boat is lowered, the boatmen row. 

And to the Inchcape Rock they go ; 

Sir Ralph bent over from the boat. 

And he cut the bell from the Inchcape float. 

Down sunk the bell with a gurgling sound. 
The bubbles rose and burst around ; 
Quoth Sir Ralph, " The next who comes to the 
Won't bless the Abbot of Aberbrothok." [rock^ 

Sir Ralph the Rover sailed away, 
He scoured the seas for many a day ; 
And now grown rich with plundered store. 
He steers his course for Scotland's shore. 

So thick a haze overspreads the sky, 
They cannot see the sun on high ; 
The wind hath blown a gale aU day. 
At evening it hath died away. 

On the deck the Rover takes his stand, 
So dark it is, they see no land ; 
Quoth Sir Ralph, " It will be lighter soon. 
For there is the dawn of the rising moon." 

"Canst hear," said one, "the breakers' roar? 
For methinks we should be near the shore." 
" Now where we ate I cannot tell, 
But I wish I could hear the Inchcape B^\L" 
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They hear no sound, the swell is strong ; 
Though the wind hath fallen they drift along, 
Till the vessel strikes with a shivering shock, — 
" Oh ! heavens ! it is the Inchcape Rock !" 

Sir Ralph the Rover tore his hair. 
He curst himself in his despair ; 
The waves rush in on every side, 
The ship is sinking beneath the tide. 

But even now, in his djdng fear. 
One dreadful sound could the Rover hear ; 
A sound as if with the Inchcape Bell 
The Devil below was ringing his knell. 



-+fC-H- 



WoHENLINDEN.^^^ 

On Linden, when the sun was low. 
All bloodless lay the untrodden snow. 
And dark as winter was the flow 
Of Iser, rolling rapidly. 

But Linden saw another sight. 
When the drum beat, at dead of night. 
Commanding fires of death to light 
ITie darkness of her scenery. 

By torch and trumpet fast arrayed. 
Each horseman drew his battle-blade. 
And furious every charger neighed. 
To join the dreadful revelry. 

Then shook the hills with thunder riven. 
Then rushed the steed to battle driven. 
And louder than the bolts of heaven. 
Fax flashed t\ie le^ ^T^iBlfttY, 
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Bat redder yet that light shall glow, 
Oq Linden's hills of stainM snow, 
And bloodier yet the torrent flow 
Of Iser, rolling rapidly. 

'Tis mom, but scarce yon level sun 
Can pierce the war-clouds, rolling dun. 
Where furious Frank, and fiery Hun, 

Shout in their sulph'rous canopy. 

The combat deepens. On ye brave. 
Who rush to glory, or the grave ! 
Wave, Munidh ! all thy banners wave. 

And charge with all thy chivalry ! 

Few, few shall part where many meet I 
The snow shall be their winding-sheet, 
And every turf beneath their feet 
Shall be a soldier's sepulchre. 



* im" 



Tubal Cain. 



Old Tubal Cain was a man of might 

In the days when earth was young ; 
By the fierce red light of his fiumace bright, 

The strokes of his hammer rung : 
And he lifted high his brawny hsund 

On the iron glowing clear. 
Till the sparks rushed out in scarlet showers. 

As he fashioned the sword and spear. 
And he sung — "Hurrah for my handiwork! 

Hurrah for the spear and sword ! 
Hurrah for the hand that shall wield them well^ 

For he shall be king and loidl" i 
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To Tubal Cain came many a one, 

As he wrought by his roaring fire. 
And each one prayed for a strong steel blade. 

As the crown of his desire : 
And he made them weapons sharp and s.Dng, 

Till they shouted loud for glee. 
And gave him gifts of pearls and gold, 

And spoils of the forest free. 
And they sang — "Hurrah for Tubal Cain, 

Who hath given us strength anew ! 
Hurrah for the smith, hurrah for the fire. 

And hurrah for the metal true! " 

But a sudden change came o'er his heart. 

Ere the setting of the sun ; 
And Tubal Gain was filled with pain 

For the evil he had done : 
He saw that men, with rage and hate. 

Made war upon their kind, 
That the land was red with the blood they shed. 

In their lust for carnage blind. 
And he said — "Alas! that ever I made. 

Or that skill of mine should plan 
The spear and the sword, for men whose joy 

Is to slay their fellow-man ! " 

And for many a day old Tubal Cain 

Sat brooding o'er his woe ; 
And his hand forbore to smite the ore, 

And his furnace smouldered low. 
But he rose at last with a cheerful face, 

And a bright courageous eye, 
And bared his strong right arm for work. 

While the quick flames mounted high. 
And he sang — "Hurrah for my handiwork!" 

And the red sparks lit the air; 
"Not alone for the blade was the bright steel made," 

And be fashioned the first ploughshare ! 
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And men, taught wisdom from the past, 

In friendsliip joined their hands. 
Hang the sword in the hall, the spear on the wall. 

And ploughed the willing lands; . 
And sang — "Hurrah for Tubal Cain 1 

Our staunch good friend is he ; 
And for the ploughshare and the plough. 

To him our praise shall be. 
But while oppression lifts its head, 

Or a tyrant would be lord — 
Though we may thank him for the plough. 

We'll not forget the sword!" 



"mi" 

Casabianca.^*^ 

The boy stood on the burning deck 

Whence all but he had fled : 
The flame that lit the battle's wreck 

Shone round him o'er the dead. 

Yet beautiful and bright he stood. 

As born to rule the storm — 
A creature of heroic blood, 

A proud, though child-like form. 

The flames rolled on — ^he would not go 

Without his father's word ; 
That father, faint in death below. 

His voice no longer heard. 

He called aloud: — "Say, father! say 

If yet my task is done?" 
He knew not that the chieftain lay ^ 

Unconscious of his son. tM 
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Speak, father!" once again he cried, 
If I may yet be gone ? " 
And but the booming shots replied, 
And fast the flames rolled on. 

Upon his brow he felt their breath, 

And in his waving hair, 
And looked from that lone post of death 

In still yet brave despair; 

And shouted but once more aloud, 

"My father! must I stay?" 
While o'er him fast, through sail and shroud, 

The wreathing fires made way. 

They wrapped the ship in splendour wild, 

They caught the flag on high, 
And streamed above the gallant child. 

Like banners in the sky. 

There came a burst of thunder-sound — 

The boy — oh! where was he ? 
Ask of the winds that far around 

With fragments strewed the sea ! — 

With mast, and helm, and pennon fair, 
That well Had borne their part; 

But the noblest thing which perished there 
Was that young faithful heart! 



l^tm." — Ossian. 

Weep not for those whom the veil of the tomb 
In life's early morning hath hid from our eyes, 

Ere sin threw a blight o er the spirit's young bloom. 
Or earth had profaned what was born for the skies. 

Thomas Moore. 
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The Wreck of the Wespei\us. 

n. -w. liOisra-iE'EijijO'w- 

Ix was the schooner Hesperus 

That sailed the wintry sea; 
And the skipper had taken his little daughter 

To bear him company. 

Blue were her eyes as the fairy-flax, 

Her cheeks like the dawn of day. 
And her bosom white 33 the hawthorn bndcf, 

That ope in the month of May. 

The iSkipper he stood beside the helm. 

His pipe was in his mouth, 
And he watched how the veering flaw did blow. 

The smoke now West, now SoutL 

Then up and spake an old sail6r. 

Had sailed the Spanish Main — 
" I pray thee put into yonder port. 

For I fear a hurricane. 

''Last night the moon had a golden ring. 

And to-night no moon we see! " 
The skipper he blew a whiff* from his pip^ 

And a scornful laugh laughed he. 

Colder and louder blew the wind, 

A gale from the North-east; 
The snow fell hissing in the brine, 

And the billows frothed like yeast 

Down came the storm, and smote amain 

The vessel in its strength; 
She shuddered and paused, like a frighted eib^j^ 

'Jlien leaped her cable's lc\AgO\. 



(( 
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"Come hither ! come hither ! my little daughter. 

And do not tremble so ; 
For I can weather the roughest gale 

That ever wind did blow. 

He wrapped her warm in his seaman's coat, 

Against the stinging blast; 
He cut a rope from a broken spar. 

And bound her to the mast. 

"Oh! father! I hear the church-bells ring ; 

Oh ! say, what may it be ? " 
" 'Tis a fog-bell on a rock-bound coast!" 

And he steered for the open sea. 

Oh! father! I hear the sound of guns; 
Oh! say, what may it be?" 
Some ship in distress, that cannot live 
In such an angry sea ! " 

"Oh! father! I see a gleaming light; 

Oh! say, what may it be?' 
But the father answered never a word — 

A frozen corpse was he. 

Lashed to the helm, all stiff and stark, 

With his face turned to the skies, 
The lantern gleamed through the gleaming snow 

On his fixed and glassy eyes. 

Then the maiden clasped her hands, and prayed 

That savM she might be : 
And she thought of Christ, who stilled the wave 

On the Lake of Galilee. 

And fast through the midnight dark and drear. 

Through the whistling slcctand snow, 
Like a sheeted ghost, the vessel swept 
I'owards the reef o£ l:5v)iviit)Lvv^\lvi^, 
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And ever the fitful gusts between 

A sound came from the land; 
It was the sound of the trampling surf 

On the rocks and the hard sea-sand. 

The breakers were right beneath her bows ; 

She drifted a dreary wreck; 
And a whooping billow swept the crew, 

Like icicles, from her deck. 

She struck where the white and fleecy waves 

Look soft as carded wool ; 
But the cruel rocks, they gored her side 

Like the horns of an angry bull. 

Her rattling shrouds, all sheathed in ice. 
With the mast went by the board; 

Like a vessel of glass, she stove and sank — 
Ho ! ho ! the breakers roared ! 

At day-break, on the black sea-beach, 

A fisherman stood aghast, 
To see the form of a maiden fair, 

Lashed close to a drifting mast. 

The salt sea was frozen on her breast, 

The salt tears in her eyes; 
And he saw her hair, like the brown sea-weed. 

On the billows fall and rise. 

Such was the wreck of the HesperuSy 

In the midnight and the snow ! 
Christ save us all from a death like this, 

On the reef of Norman's Woe! 



« im » 
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The Dying Gladiator. 

I SEE before me the Gladiator lie : 
He leans upon his hand ; his manly brow 
Consents to death, but conquers agony, 
And his drooped head sinks gradually low ; 
And through his side the last drops, ebbing slow 
From the red gash, fall heavy, one by one, 
Like the first of a thunder-shower ; and now 
The arena swims around him — he is gone, 
Ere ceased the inhuman shout which hailed the wretch 
who won. 

He heard it, but he heeded not — his eyes 
Were with his heart, and that was far away ; 
He recked not of the life he lost nor prize, 
But where his rude hut by the Danube lay ; 
There were his young barbarians all at play ; 
There was their Dacian mother — he, their sire, 
Butchered to make a Roman holiday ! — 
All this rushed with his blood — Shall he expire, 
And unavenged ?— Arise, ye Goths, and glut your ire ! 

■ mi « — 



Abou Ben Adhem and the Angel. 



liEIOH HTJITT. 



Abou Ben Adhem (may his tribe increase) 
Awoke one night from a deep dream of peace, 
And saw, within the moonlight in his room. 
Making it rich, and like a lily in bloom. 
An angel writing in a book of gold : — 
Exceeding peace had made Ben Adhem bold, 
And to the presence in the room he said, 
" Whskt writest thou V — The vision raised its head. 
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And, with a look made of all sweet accord, 
Answered, " The names of those who love the Lord." 
" And is mine one ?" said Abou. " Nay, not so," 
Eeplied the angel. Abou spoke more low, 
But cheerly still ; and said, " I pray thee, then. 
Write me as one that loves his fellow-men." 

The angel wrote, and vanished. The next night 
It came again with a great wakening light. 
And showed the names whom love of God had blessed. 
And lo ! Ben Adhem's name led all the rest. 

— **••+• — 



The Slave's Dream. 

n- -w- liOira-nsiiiiO'w. 

Beside the ungathered rice he ky. 

His sickle in his hand ; 
His breast was bare, his matted hair 

Was buried in the sand. 
Again, in the mist and shadow of sleep. 

He saw his Native Land. 

Wide through the landscape of his dreams 

The lordly Niger flowed ; 
Beneath the palm-trees on the plain 

Once more a king he strode ; 
And heard the tinkling caravans 

Descend the mountiun road. 

He saw once more his dark-eyed queen 

Among her children stand ; 
They clasped his neck, they kissed his cheeks. 

They held him by the hand ! — 
A tear burst from the sleeper's lids 

And fell into the sand. 
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And then at furious speed he rode 

Along the Niger's bank ; 
His bridal-reins were golden chains, 

And, with a martial clank, 
At each leap he could feel his scabbard of steel 

Smiting his stallion's flank. 

Before him, like a blood-red flag, 

The bright flamingoes flew ; 
From mom till night he followed their flight. 

O'er plains where the tamarind grew. 
Till he saw the roofs of Caffre huts. 

And the ocean rose to view. 

At night he heard the lion roar. 

And the hysena scream ; 
And the river-horse, as he crushed the reeds 

Beside some hidden stream ; 
And it passed, like a glorious roll of drums, 

Through the triumph of his dream. 

The forests, with their myriad tongues. 

Shouted of liberty ; 
And the blast of the Desert cried aloud. 

With a voice so wild and free. 
That he started in his sleep, and smiled 

At their tempestuous glee. 

He did not feel the driver's whip, 

Nor the burning heat of day ; 
For Death had illumined the Land of Sleep, 

And his lifeless body lay 
A worn-out fetter, that the soul 

Had broken and thrown away I 



-H^t*^ 
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Annabel Lee. 

It was many and many a year ago. 

In a kingdom by the sea, 
That a maiden there lived whom you may know 

By the name of Annabel Lee ; 
And this maiden she lived with no other thought 

Than to love and be loved by me. 

/was a child, and she was a child. 

In this kingdom by the sea ; 
But we loved with a love that was more than love^ 

I and my Annabel Lee ; 
With a love that the wingM seraphs of heaven 

Coveted her and me. 

And this was the reason that, long ago. 

In this kingdom by the sea, 
A wind blew out of a cloud, chilling 

My beautiful Annabel Lee ; 
So that her high-bom kinsmen came 

And bore her away from me, 
To shut her up in a sepulchre 

In this kingdom by the sea. 

The angels, not half so happy in heaven. 

Went envying her and me ; 
Yes ! that was the reason (as all men know. 

In this kingdom by the sea) 
That the wind came out of the cloud by night. 

Chilling and killing my Annabel Lee. 

But our love it was stronger by far than the love 
Of those who are older than we — 
Of many far wiser than we *, 
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And neither the angels in heaven above, 

Nor the demons aown under the sea, 
Can ever dissever my soul from the soul 

Of the beautiful Annabel Lee. 

For the moon never beams without bringing me dreams 

Of the beautiful Annabel Lee ; 
And the stars never rise but I feel the bright eyes 

Of the beautiful Annabel Lee : 
And so, all the night-tide, I lie down by the side 
Of my darling — ^my darling — my life and my bride, 

In the sepulchre there by the sea, 

In her tomb by the sounding sea. 



' itii * 



My Child. 



I OANNOT make him dead ! 

His fair sunshiny head 
Is ever bounding round my study chair ; 

Yet when my eyes, now dim 

With tears, I turn to him. 
The vision vanishes — he is not there ! 

I walk my parlour floor, 

And through the open door, 
I hear a footfall on the chamber stair ; 

I'm stepping toward the hall 

To give the boy a call ; 
And then bethink me that---he is not there I 

I thread the crowded street ; 
A satchelled lad I meet, 
With the same beaming eyes and coloured hair : 
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And, as he's runniDg by. 
Follow him with my eye. 
Scarcely believiDg that — ^he is not there ! 

I know his face is hid 

Under the coffin lid ; 
Closed are his eyes ; cold is his forehead fair ; 

My hand that marble felt ; 

O'er it in prayer I knelt ; 
Yet my heart whirrs that — he is not there ! 

I cannot make him dead ! 

When passing by the bed. 
So long watched over with parental care. 

My spirit and my eye 

Seek it inquiringly. 
Before the thought comes that — ^he is not there I 

When at the cool, gray break 

Of day, from sleep I wake. 
With my first breathing of the morning air 

My soul goes up with joy. 

To Him who gave my boy. 
Then comes the sad thought that — ^he is not there ! 

When at the day's calm close. 

Before we seek repose, 
Tm with his mother, oflFering up our prayer. 

Whatever I may be saying^ 

I am in spirit, praying 
For our boy's spirit, though — ^he is not there I 

Not there ! — ^Where, then, is he ? 

The form I used to see 
Was but the raiment that he used to wear. 

The grave, that now doth press 

Upon that cast-off dress. 
Is but his wardrobe locked ; — he is not ttetft\ 
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He lives ! — In all the past 

He lives ; nor, to tlie last, 
Of seing him again will I despair ; 

In dreams I see him now ; 

•And, on his angel brow, 
I see it written, " Thou shalt see me there ! " 

Yes, we all live to God ! 

Father, Thy chastening rod 
So help us, thine afflicted ones, to bear. 

That, in the spirit land^ 

Meeting at Thy right hand. 
Twill be our heaven to find that — ^he is there ! 



' Htl » 



V 



HE WeRITAGE. 



The rich man's son inherits lands, 
And piles of brick, and stone, and gold. 

And he inherits soft white hands. 
And tender flesh that fears the cold. 
Nor dares to wear a garment old ; 

A heritage, it seems to me, 

One scarce would wish to hold in fee. 

The rich man's son inherits cares; 
The bank may break, the factory bum, 

A breath may burst his bubble shares, 
And soft white hands could hardly earn 
A living that would serve his turn; 

A heritage, it seems to me. 

One scarce would wish to hold in fee. 
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The rich man's son inherits wants, 
His stomach craves for dainty fare; 

With sated heart, he hears the pants 
Of toiling hinds with brown arms bare, 
And wearies in his easy chair ; 

A heritage, it seems to me, 

One scarce would wish to hold in fee. 

What doth the poor man's son inherit? 

Stout muscles and a sinewy heart, 
A hardy frame, a hardier spirit; 

King of two hands, he does his part 

In every useful toil and art; 
A heritage, it seems to me, 
A king might wish to hold in fee. 

What doth the poor man's son inherit? 

Wishes o'erjoyed with humble things, 
A rank adjudged by toil-won merit. 

Content that from employment springs, 

A heart that in his labour sings; 
A heritage, it seems to me, 
A king might wish to hold in fee. 

What doth the poor man's son inherit ? 
A patience learned of being poor. 

Courage, if sorrow come, to bear it, 
A fellow feeling that is sure 
To make the outcast bless his door ; 

A heritage, it seems to me, 

A king might wish to hold in fee. 

0, rich man's son ! there is a toil. 
That with all others level stands ; 

Large charity doth never soil. 

But only whiten, spft white hands, — 
This is the best crop for thy lands ; 

A heritage, it seems to me. 

Worth being rich to hold in fee. 
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0, poor man's son ! scorn not thy state ; 
There is worse weariness than thine^ 

In merely being rich and great ; 
Toil only gives the soul to shine, 
And makes rest fragrant and benign ; 

A heritage, it seems to me. 

Worth being poor to hold in fee. 

Both, heirs to some six feet of sod. 
Are equal in the earth at last ; 

Both, children of the same dear God, 
Prove title to your heirship vast 
By record of a well-filled past ; 

A heritage, it seems to me, 

Well worth a life to hold in fee. 



■M-iH^ 



SoNNET ON HIS BlINDNESS. 

When I consider how my light is spent 

Ere half my days, in this dark world and wide ; 

And that one talent which is death to hide. 
Lodged with me useless, though my soul more bent 
To serve therewith my Maker, and present 

My true account, lest He returning chide ; 

" Doth God exact day-labour, light denied ?" 
I fondly ask : but Patience, to prevent 

That murmur, soon replies, "God doth not need 
Either man's work, or His own gifts ; who best 

Bear His mild yoke, they serve Him best ; His state 

Is kingly ; thousands at His bidding speed, 
And post o'er land and ocean without rest ; 

They also serve who only stand and wait." 
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The Dream op Eugene Araia. 

k 

'TwAS in the prime of summer time. 

An evening calm and cool, 
And four-and-twenty happy bojrs 

Came bounding out of school : 
There were some that ran, and some that leapt 

Like troutlets in a pooL 

Away they sped with gamesome minds, 

And souls untouched by sin ; 
To a level mead they came, and there 

They drave the wickets in : 
Pleasantly shone the setting sun 

Over the town of Lynn. 

Like sportive deer they coursed about. 

And shouted as they ran — 
Turning to mirth all things of earth. 

As only boyhood can : 
But the usher sat remote firom all, 

A melancholy man ! 

His hat was off, his vest apart, 
To catch heaven's blessed breeze ; 

For a burning thought was in hjs lnx)w, 
And his bosom ill at ease : 

So he leaned his head on his hands, and read 
The book between his knees. 

Leaf after leaf he turned it o'er. 
Nor ever glanced aside ; 
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For the peace of his soul he read that book 

In the golden eventide : 
Much study had made him very lean, 

And pale and leaden-eyed. 

At last he shut the ponderous tome, 
With a fast and fervent grasp 

He strained the dusky covers close. 
And fixed the brazen hasp : 

" God, could I so close my mind, 
And clasp it with a clasp !" 

Then leaping on his feet upright, 

Some moody turns he took ; 
Now up the mead, then down the mead. 

And past a shady nook : 
And lo, ne saw a little boy 

That pored upon a book ! 

" My gentle lad, what is't you read ? 

Romance or fairy fable ? 
Or is it some historic page, 

Of kings and crowns unstable ?" 
The young boy gave an upward glance — 

" It is the Death of Abel." 

The usher took six hasty strides. 

As srait with sudden pain ; 
Six hasty strides beyond the place, 

Then slowly back again : 
And down he sat beside the lad. 

And talked with him of Cain ; 

And, long since then, of bloody men. 
Whose deeds tradition saves ; 

Of lonely folk cut oflf unseen. 
And hid in sudden graves ; 

Of horrid stabs,. in groves forlorn. 
And murders done in caves ; 
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And how the sprites of injured men 

Shriek upward from the sod — 
Aye, how the ghostly hand will point 

To show the burial dod ; 
And unknown facts of guilty acts 

Are seen in dreams firom God ! 

He told how murderers walked the earth 

Beueath the curse of Cain — 
With crimson clouds before their eyes^ 

And flames about their brain ; 
For blood has left upon their souls 

Its eyerlasting stain I 

" And well," quoth he, " I know, for tmth. 

Their pangs must be extreme — 
Woe, woe, unutterable woe — 

Wlio spill life's sacred stream ! 
For why ? Methought last night I wrought 

A murder in a dream ! 

" One that had never done me wrong — 

A feeble man, and old ; 
I led him to a lonely field ; 

The moon shone clear and cold : 
Now here, said I, this man shall die, 

And I will haye his gold ! 

" Two sudden blows with a ragged stid^ 

And one with a heavy stone. 
One hurried gash with a hasty knife. 

And then the deed was done : 
There was nothing lying at my foot^ 

But lifeless flesh and bone 1 

" Nothing but lifeless flesh and bone. 
That could not do me ill ; 
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And yet I feared him all the more, 

For lying there so still : 
There was a manhood in his look, 

That murder could not kill ! 

" And lo ! the universal air 
Seemed lit with ghastly flame — 

Ten thousand thousand dreadful eyes 
Were looking down in blame : 

I took the dead man by his hand. 
And called upon his name ! 

" God, it made me quake to see 
Such sense within the slain ! 

But when I touched the lifeless clay. 
The blood gushed out amain I 

For every clot, a burning spot 
Was scorching in my brain ! 

" My head was like an ardent coal. 

My heart as solid ice ; 
My wretched, wretched soul, I knew, 

Was at the deviFs price ; 
A dozen times I groaned ; the dead 

Had never groaned but twice ! 

"And now from forth the frowninff sky. 
From the heaven's topmost height, 

I heard a voice — the awful voice 
Of the blood-avenging Sprite : 

* Thou guilty man ! take up thy dead. 
And hide it from my sight!'. 

" I took the dreary body up, 

And cast it in a stream — 
A sluggish water black as ink. 

The depth was so extreme. — 
My gentle boy, remember this 

Is nothing but a dream ! 
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"Down went the corse with a hollow plunge, 

And vanished in the pool ; 
Anon I cleansed my bloody hands. 

And washed my forehead cool. 
And sat among the urchins young 

That evening in the school ! 

" Oh heaven, to think of their white souls, 

And mine so black and grim ! 
J could not share in childish prayer. 

Nor join in Evening Hymn : 
Like a J)evil of the Pit I seemed. 

Mid holy Cherubim ! 

'* And peace went with them one and all. 

And each calm pillow spread ; 
But Guilt was my grim chamberlain 

That lighted me to bed. 
And drew my midnight curtains round. 

With fingers bloody red ! 

" All night I lay in agony. 

In anguish dark and deep ; 
My fevered eyes I dared not close. 

But stared aghast at Sleep ; 
For Sin had rendered unto her 

The keys of hell to keep ! 

" All night I lay in agony, 

From weary chime to chime, 
With one besetting horrid hint. 

That racked me all the time — 
A mighty yearning, like the first 

Fierce impulse unto crime ! 

" One stem, tyrannic thought, that made 

All other thoughts its slave ; 
Stronger and stronger every pulse 

Did that temptation crave — ^ j 
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Still urging me to go and see 
The dead man in his grave ! 

" Heavily I rose up — as soon 

As light was in the sky — 
And sought the black accursed pool 

With a wild misgiving eye ; 
And I saw the dead in the river bed, 

For the faithless stream was dry 1 

" Merrily rose the lark, and shook 

The dewdrop from its wing ; 
But I never marked its morning flight, 

I never heard it sing : 
For I was stooping once again 

Tinder the horrid thing. 

" With breathless speed, like a soul in chase, 

I took him up and ran — 
There was no time to dig a grave 

Before the day began : 
In a lonesome wood, with heaps of leaves, 

I hid the murdered man ! 

** And all that day I read in school. 
But my thought was other where ; 

As soon as the mid-day task was done. 
In secret I was there : 

And a mighty wind had swept the leaves, 
And still the corse was bare ! 

" Then down I cast me on my face, 

And first began to weep. 
For I knew my secret then was one 

That earth refused to keep ; 
Or land or sea, though he should be 

Ten thousand fathoms deep ! 
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" So wills the fierce avenging Sprite, 

Till blood for blood atones ! 
Aye, though he's buried in a cave, 

And trodden down with stones. 
And years have rotted oflf his flesh — 

The world shall see his bones ! 

" Oh God, that horrid, horrid dream 

Besets me now awake ! 
Again — again, with dizzy brain. 

The human life I take ; 
And my red right hand grows raging hot 

Like Cranmer's at the stake. 

"And still no peace for the restless clay 

Will wave or mould allow : 
The horrid thing pursues my soul — 

It stands before me now !" 
The fearful boy looked up and saw 

Huge drops upon his brow ! 

That very night, while gentle sleep 

The urchin eyelids kissed, 
Two stem-faced men set out from Lynn, 

Through the cold and heavy mist ; 
And Eugene Aram walked between. 

With gyves upon his wrist. 



i+tH^ 

He prayeth well, who loveth well 

Both man and bird and beast. 
He prayeth best, who loveth best 

All things both great and small ; 
For the dear God who loveth us. 

He made and loveth all. 

S. T. COL^^va^^. I 
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Sweet Mary. 

If I had thought thou couldst have died, 

I might not weep for thee; 
But I forgot, when by thy side. 

That thou couldst mortal be : 
It never through my mind had passed, 

The time would e*er be o'er, 
That I on thee should look my last. 

And thou shouldst smile no more ! 

And still upon thy face I look. 

And think 'twill smile a^ain ; 
And still the thought I will not brook, 

That I must look in vain ! 
But when I speak, thou dost not say 

What thou ne'er leffc'st unsaid. 
And now I feel, as well I may. 

Sweet Mary! thou art dead! 

If thou wouldst stay even as thou art, 

All cold, and all serene, 
I still might press thy silent heart. 

And where thy smiles have been ! 
While e'en thy chill bleak corse I have. 

Thou seemest still mine own. 
Bat there I lay thee in thy grave — 

And I am now alone ! 

I do not think, where'er thou art. 

Thou hast forgotten me ; 
And I, perhaps, may soothe this heart. 

In thinking too of thee : 
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Yet there was round thee such a dawn 

Of light ne'er seen before. 
As fancy never could have drawn. 

And never can restore ! 



**- 



M.ELROSE Abbey. 

If thou would'st view fair Melrose arighl^ 

60 visit it by the pale moonlight ; 

For the gay beams of lightsome day 

Gild, but to flout, the ruins gray. 

When the broken arches are black in night. 

And each shafted oriel glimmers white ; 

When the cold light's uncertain shower 

Streams on the ruined central tower ; 

When buttress and buttress, alternately. 

Seem framed of ebon and ivory ; 

When silver edges the imagery. 

And the scrolls that teach thee to live and die ; 

When distant Tweed is heard to rave. 

And the owlet to hoot o'er the dead man's grave ; 

Then go — but go alone the while — 

Then view St. David's ruined pile ; 

And, home returning, soothly swear. 

Was never scene so sad and fair ! 



i*- 



A THING of beauty is a joy for ever : 

Its loveliness increases ; it will never 

Pass into nothingness ; but still will keep 

A bower quiet for us, and a sleep 

Full of sweet dreams, and health, and quiet breathing. 
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Regret. 



jL T.p A n--R3:R. sLj^ir ixxxjX*. 

I MET the maiden that I loved 

One evening on the lea ; 
And save a peeping star or two 

All by ourselves were we. 
The silken moths flew round about^ 

And softly moved the air, 
But softlier on mv shoulder fell 

The flutter of her hair. 
And so we walked an hour or more : 

How swift the minutes sped ! 
And then we parted — well-a-day, 

What might I not have said? 

I met the maiden that I loved 

One sweet May-morn again, 
And save the happy Sabbath bells 

No sound was in the lane. 
But when I looked her in the face 

So fast the blushes flew, 
No wild-rose blossom in the Spring 

Had ever such a hue. 
And so we wandered toward the church 

How swift the minutes sped I 
And then we parted — well-a-day. 

What might I not have said ? 

I met the maiden that I loved 

Once more in after years, 
And as she passed me in the street 

I scarce could look for tears. 
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For by her side a stranger walked, 

And she might be his bride — 
But oh! she smiled not as of yore 

Our darling village pride. 
Then most I thought of one still eve, 

Of one May-morn how sped, 
And how we parted — well-a-day. 

What might I not have said? 



i*- 



Broken Friendship. 

Alas ! they had been friends in youth ; 
But whispering tongues can poison truth ; 
And constancy lives in realms above ; 

And life is thorny ; and youth is vain ; 
And to be wroth with one we love, 

Doth work like madness in the brain. 
And thus it chanced, as I divine, 
With Roland and Sir Leoline. 
Each spake words of high disdain 

And insult to his heart's best brother : 
They parted — ne'er to meet again ! 

But never either found another 
To free the hollow heart from paining — 
They stood aloof, the scars remaining, 
Like cliffs which had been rent asunder. 

A dreary sea now flows between ; — 
But neither heat, nor frost, nor thunder. 

Shall wholly do away, I ween, 

The marks of that which once hath been. I 
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The Rising of the Vendee. 

It was a sabbath morning, and calm the summer air. 
And brightly shone the summer sun, upon the day oi prayer, 
And silver-sweet the village bells o'er mount and valley tolled. 
And in the church of St. Plor^nt were gathered young and old ; 
When rushing down the woodland hill, m fiery haste was seen, 
With pantinjg steed and bloody spur, a noble Angevin ; 
Then boundmff on the sacred floor, he gave his fearful cry, — 
**Up, up for France ! the time is come, for France to live or die* 

** Your Queen is in the dungeon ; your King is in his gore ; 
On Paris waves the flag of death, the flery Tricolor ; 
Your nobles in their ancient halls are hunted down and slain ; 
In convent ceUs and holy shrines the blood is poured Uke rain ; 
The peasant's vine is rooted up, his cottage given to flame ; 
His son is to the scaffold sent, his daughter driven to shame ; 
With torch in hand, and hate in heart, the rebel host is nigh ; 
Up, up for France ! the time is come, for France to live or die."^ 

That livelong night the horn was heard, from Orleans to Anjou^ 
And poured from all their quiet fields our shepherds bold ana 

true ; 
Along the pleasant banks of Loire shot up the beacon-fires. 
And many a torch was blazing bright on Luzon's stately spires ; 
The midnight doud was flushed with flame that hung o'er 

ParUienaye, 
The blaze thaf shone o'er proud Brissac was like the breaking 

day; 
Till east and west, and north and south, the loyal beacons shone. 
Like shooting-stars, from haughty Nantz to sea-begirt Olonne. 

And through the night, on foot and horse, the sleepless summons 

flew. 
And morning saw the Lily-flag wide waving o'er Poitou ; 
And many an ancient musketoon was taken from the wall, 
And many a jovial hunter's steed was harnessed in the stall ; 
And many a noble's armoury gave jup the sword and spear. 
And many a bride, and many a babe, was left with kiss and tear ; 
And many a homely peasant bade "farewell" to his old "dame ;"' 
As in the days, when France's king imf urled the Oriflame. 
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We marched by tens of thousands, we marched throng day and 

night, 
The Luy standard in our front, like Israel's holy light. 
Around us rushed the rebels, as the wolf upon the sheep ; 
We burst upon their columns, as the Uon roused from sleep ; 
We tore the bayonets from tiieir hands, we slew them at their 

guns; 
Their boasted horsemen flew like chaff before our forest-sons ; 
That eve we heaped their baggage high, tiieir lines of dead 

between. 
And in the centre blazed to heaven their blood-dyed Guillotine ! 

In yain they hid their heads in walls ; we rushed on stout 

Thouar, — 
What cared we for its shot or shell, for battlement or bar ? 
We burst its gates ; then, like the wind, we rushed on 

Fontenaye — 
We saw its flag at morning's light, twas ours by setting day. 
We crushed like ripened grapes, Montreuil, we tore down old 

Vetier— 
We charged them with our naked breasts, and took them with 

a cheer. 
Well hunt the robbers through the land, from Seine to sparkling 

Rhone. 
Now, " Here's a health to all we love. Our king shall have his 



own." 
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The 

Destruction of Sennacherib. 

Thb Assyrian came down like the wolf on the fold. 
And his cohorts were gleaming in purple and gold ; 
And the sheen of their spears was like stars on the sea, 
When the blue wave rolls nightly on deep Galilee. 

• 

Like the leaves of the forest when sunmier is green, 
That host with their banners at sunset were seen : 
Like the leaves of the forest when autunm hath Uown, 
That host on the monow lay withered and sfarown. 
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For the Angel of Death spread his wmgs on the blast, 
And breathed in the face of the foe as he passed ; 
And the eyes of the sleepers waxed deadly and chill. 
And their hearts but once heaved, and for ever grew still ! 

And there la^ the steed with his nostril all wide, 
But tiirough it there rolled not the breath of his pride : 
And the foam of his gasping lay white on the tun, 
And cold as the spray of the rock-beating surL 

And there lay the rider distorted and pale, 
With the dew on his brow and the rust on his mail ; 
And the tents wei-e all silent, the banners alone. 
The lances unlifted, the trumpet unblown. 

And the widows of Ashur are loud in their wail, 
And the idols are broke in the temple of Baal ; 
And the might of the Gentile, unsmote by the sword, 
Hatii melted like snow in the glance of the Lord ! 
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OCHINYAI^^ 

silt •W-AuIjTEK, SCOTT. 



TOUNO Lochinvar is come out of the west, 
Through all the wide Border his steed was the best ; 
And save his good broadsword, he weapons had none ; 
He rode all unarmed, and he rode all alone. 
So faithful in love, and so dauntless in war. 
There never was knight like the young Lochinvar. 

He stayed not for brake, and he stopped not for stone ; 

He swam the Eske river where ford there was none ; 

But, ere he alighted at Netherby gate. 

The bride had consented — the gallant came late ; 

For a laggard in love, and a dastard in war. 

Was to wed the fair Ellen of brave Lochinvar. 

So boldly he entered the Netherby Hall, 

Among bride's-men. and kinsmen, and brothers, and all : 

Then spoke the bride's father, his hand on his sword 

(For the poor craven bridegroom said never a word), 

" Oh come ye in peace here, or come ye in war, 

Or to dance at our bridal, young Lord Lochinvar ?" 
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** I long wooed your daughter, my suit you denied ; — 
Love swells like the Solway, but ebbs like its tide — 
And now am I come, with this lost love of mine, 
To lead but one measure, drink one cup of wine. 
There are maidens in Scotland more lovely by far, 
That would gladly be bride to the young Locninvar." 

The bride kissed the goblet ; the knight took it up ; 
He quaflfed oflF the wine, and he threw down the cup ; 
She looked down to blush, and she looked up to sigh, 
With a snule on her lips, and a tear in her eye. 
He took her soft hand, ere her mother could bar : 
" Now tread we a measure !" said young Lochinvar. 

So stately his form, and so lovely her face, 

That never a hall such a gaUiard did grace ; 

While her mother did fret, and her father did fume, 

And the bridegroom stood dangling his bonnet and plume ; 

And the bride-maidens whispered, "'Twere better by far 

To have matched our fair cousin with young Lochinvar.'' 

One touch to her hand, and one word in her ear, 

When they reached the hall-door, and the charger stood near ; 

So hght to the croupe the fair lady he swung. 

So light to the saddle before her he sprang ! 

" She is won ! we are ffone, over bank, bush, and scaur ; 

TheyH have fleet steeds that follow," quoth young Lochinvar. 

There was mounting 'monff Qraemes of the Netherby clan ; 

Forsters, Fenwicks, and Musgraves, they rode and they ran : 

There was racing and chasing on Cannobie Lea, 

But the lost briae of Netherby ne'er did tiiey see. 

So daring in love, and so dauntless in war. 

Have ye e'er heard of gaUant like young Lochinvar ? 
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Worth makes the man, and want of it the fellow ; 

The rest is all but leather and pnmella. 

Go ! if your ancient but ignoble blood 

Has crept through scounm-els ever since the flood. 

Go ! and pretend your family is young, 

Nor own your fathera have been fools so long : 

What can ennoble sot-s, or slaves, or cowards i 

Alas ! not all the blood of all the Howards. 
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The Raven. 

Onoe upon a midnight dreary, while I pondered, weak and weary. 
Over many a quaint and curious volume of forgotten lore — 
While I nodded, nearly napping, suddenly there came a tapping. 
As of some one gently rappmg, rapping at my chamber door. 
** 'Tis some visitor," 1 muttered, "tappmg at my chamber door — 

Only this, ana nothing more." 

Ah, distinctly I remember it was in the bleak December, 
And each separate dying ember wrought its ghost upon the floor. 
Eagerly I wished the morrow ; — ^vainly I had sought to borrow 
From my books surcease of sorrow — sorrow for the lost Lenore — 
Por the rare and radiant maiden whom the angels name Lenoie— 

Nameless here fDr evermore. 

And the silken sad uncertain rustling of each purple curtain 
Thrilled me — ^filled me with fantastic terrors never felt before ; 
So that now, to still the beating of my heart, I stood repeating, 
" 'Tis some visitor entreating entrance at my chamber door — 
Some late visitor entreating entrance at my chamber door ; 

This it is, and nothing more." 

Presently my soul grew stronger ; hesitating then no longer, 
" Sir," said 1, ** or Madam^ truly your forgiveness I implore ; 
But the fact is I was nappmg, and so ^ntly you came rapping. 
And so faintly you came tapping, tappmg at my chamber door. 
That I scarce was sure I heard you —here I opened wide the 
door; — 

Darkness there, and nothing more. 

Deep into that darkness peering, long I stood there wondering, 

fearing. 
Doubting, dreaming dreams no mortal ever dared to dream 

before ; 
But the silence was unbroken, and the stillness gave no token. 
And the only word there spoken was the Tmispered word; 

^ "Lenore !" 
This I whispered, and an echo murmured back the word, 

"Lenore!"— 

Merely this, and nothing more. 
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Back into the chamber turning, all my soul within me burning, 
Soon again I heard a tapping something louder than before. 
" Surely/' said I, "surely that is something at my window lattice ; 
Let me see, then, what thereat is, and tms mystery explore — 
Let my heart be still a moment, and this mvsterv explore ; — 

'Tis the wind, and nothing more." 

Open here I flung the shutter, when, with many a flirt and flutter. 
In there stepped a stately Raven of the saintljr days of yore. 
Not the least obeisance made he ; not a minute stepped or 

stayed he ; 
But, with mien of lord or lady, p^erched above my chamber door — 
Perched upon a bust of Pallas just above my chamber door — 

Perched, and sat, and nothing more. 
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Then this ebony bird beguiling my sad fancy into smiling 
By the grave and stern decorum of the countenance it wore. 
"Thou^ thy crest be shorn and shaven, thou," I said, "art 

sure no craven, 
Ghastly, grim, and ancient Raven wandering from the Nightly 

shore — 
Tell me what thy lordly name is on the Night's Plutonian shore !" 

Quoth the Raven, " Nevermore." 

Much I marvelled this ungainly fowl to hear discourse so plainly, 
Though its answer little meamng — little relevancy bore ; 
For we cannot help agreeing that no living human being 
Ever yet was blessed with seeing bird above his chamber door — 
Bird or beast upon the sculptured bust above his chamber door, 

With such name as " Nevermore." 

But the Raven, sitting[ lonely on that placid bust, spoke only 
That one word, as if his soul in that one word he did outpour. 
Nothing further then he uttered : not a feather then he 

fluttered — 
Till I scarcely more than muttered, '* Other friends have flown 

before — 
On the morrow he will leave me, as my Hopes have flown before." 

Then the bird said " Nevermore." 

Startled at the stillness broken by rei)Iy so aptly spoken, 
" Doubtless," said I, " what it utters is its only stock and store, 
Caught from some unhappy master whom unmerciful Disaster 
Followed fast and followea faster, till his songs one burden bore — 
Till the dirges of his Hope that melancholy Durden bore 

Of ' Never— nevermore.' " 
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Bat the Raven still beguiling all m j sad soul into smiling. 
Straight I wheeled a cushioned seat in front of bird, and bust, 

and door ; 
Then, upon the velvet sinking. I betook, myself to linking 
Fancy unto fancy, thinking what this ominous bird of yore — 
What this grim, ungainly, ghastly, gaunt, and ominous bird of 

yore 

Meant in croaking " Nevermore.** 

This I sat engaged in guessing, but no svllable expressing 
To the fowl mioae fiery eyes now burned, into my Dosom's core ; 
This and more I sat divining, with my head at ease reclining 
On the cushion's velvet lining that the lamp-H^ht gloated o'er. 
But whose velvet violet lining with the lamp-light gloating o'er 

She shall press, an, nevermore ! 

Then, methought, the air grew denser, perfumed from an unseen 

censer 
Swung by Seraphim whose foot-falls tinkled on the tufted floor. 
"Wretch," I cned, "thy God hath lent thee — ^by these angels he 

hath sent thee 
Respite — respite and nepenthe from thy memories of Lenore ! 
Quafl, oh, quaff this kina nepenthe, and forget this lost Lenore I** 

Quoth the Raven, " Nevermore." 

••Prophet !*' said I, "thing of evil !— prophet still, if bird or 

devil! — 
Whether Tempter sent, or whether tempest tossed thee here 

ashore, 
Desolate, yet all undaunted, on this desert land enchanted — 
On this nome by Horror haunted — ^teU me truly, I implore — 
Is there — is there bahn in Gilead ?— tell me, tell me, I implore !" 

Quoth the Raven, " Nevermore." 

"Prophet !" said I, "thing of evil— prophet still, if bird or devil ! 
By that heaven that bends above us — ^by that God we both 

adore — 
Tell this soul with sorrow laden, if, within the distant Aidenn, 
It shall clasp a sainted maiden whom the angels name Lenore — 
Clasp a rare and radiant maiden whom the angels name Lenore?'' 

Quoth the Raven, ^* Nevermore." 

" Be that word our sign of parting, bird or fiend !" I shrieked, 

upstarting — 
"Get thee \w^ into the tempest and the Night's Plutonian 

shore! 
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Leave no black plume as a token of that lie thy soul hath 

spoken ! 
Leave my loneliness unbroken ! — quit the bust above my door ! 
Ti^e thy beak from out my heart, and take thy form from off 

my door I" 

Quoth the Raven, " Nevermore." 

And the Raven, never flitting, still is sitting, still is sitting 
On the paUid bust of Pallas just above my cnambsr door ; 
And his eyes have all the seeming of a demon's that is dreaming, 
And the lamp-light o'er him streaming throws his shadow on 

the floor ; 
And my soul from out that shadow that lies floating on the floor 

Shall be lifted— nevermore ! 
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The Glove and the Lions. 

KiNG Francis was a hearty king, and loved a royal sport. 
And one day, as his lions fought, sat looking on the Court ; 
The nobles filled the benches round, the ladies by their side. 
And 'mongst them sat the Count de Lorge, with one for whom 

he sighed : 
And truly 'twas a gallant thing to see that crowning show — 
Valour and love, and a king above, and the royal beasts below. 

Ramped and roared the lions, with horrid laughing jaws ; 
They bit, they glared, gave blows like beams, a wmd went with 

their paws ; 
With wallomng might and stifled roar, they rolled on one another, 
Till all the pit, with sand and mane, was in a thunderous smother ; 
The bloody foam above the bars came whizzing through the air ; 
Said Francis then, "Faith ! gentlemen, we're oetter here than 

there ! " 

De Lorge's love o'erheard the king— a beauteous lively dame. 
With smiling lips and sharp bright eyes, which always seemed 

the same ; 
She thought, " The Count my lover is as brave as brave can be — 
He surely would do woudious things to show his love of me : 
Kinff, ladies, lovers, all look on ; the occasion is divine ! 
I'll orop my glove, to prove his love ; great glory m\V\sfc\saaaN!' 
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She dropped her glove to prove his love, then looked at him 

and smiled ; 
He bowed, and in a moment leapad among the lions wild. 
The leap was quick, return was quick — ^he had regained the 

place, — 
Then threw the glove— but not with love — bright in the lad/g 

face. 
"In truth," cried Francis, "rightly done!" and he rose from 

where he sat : 
" No love," quoth he, " but vanity, sets love a task like that!" 
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M.ARSTON Moor. 

To horse! to horse! Sir Nicholas, the clarion's note is high! 
To horse! to horse! Sir Nicholas, the big drum makes reply! 
Ere this hath Lucas marched, with his gallant cavaliers, 
And the bray of Rupert's trumpetsgrows fainter in our ears. 
To horse! to horse! Sir Nicholas, White Guy is at the door, 
And the raven whets his beak o'er the field of Marston Moor. 

Up rose the Lady Alice, from her brief and broken prayer, 
And she brought a silken banner down the narrow turret stair; 
Oh! many were the tears that those radiant eyes had shed. 
As she traced the bright word " Glory" in the gay and glancing 

thread; 
And mournful was the smile which o'er those lovely features ran, 
As she said, " It is your lady's gift; unfurl it in the van!" 

" It shall flutter, noble wench, where the best and boldest ride 
'Midst the steel-clad files of Shippon, the black dragoons of 

Pride; 
The recreant heart of Fairfax shall feel a sicklier qualm. 
And the rebel lips of Oliver give out a louder psalm, 
When they see my lady's gewgaw flaunt proudly on their wing, 
And hear her royal soldiers shout, *For God and for the King!"* 

'Tis soon the ranks are broken, along the royal line 

They fly, the braggarts ot the Court! the bullies of the Rhine! 

Stout Langdale's cheer is heard no more, and Astle/s helm is 

down. 
And Rupert sheathes his rapier, with a curse and with a frown, 
And cold Newcastle mutters, as he foUows in their flight : 
''The QermsLa boar had better tar supped in York to-night." 
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The knight is left alone, his steel-cap cleft in twain, 

His good buff jerkin crimsoned o'er with many a gory stain ; 

Yet still he waves his banner, and cries amid the rout, 

"For Church and King, fair gentlemen! spur on, and fight 

it out r 
And now he wards a Roundhead's pike, and now he hums a 

stave. 
And now ne quotes a stage play, and now he fells a knave. 

God aid thee now. Sir Nicholas! thou hast no thought of fear ; 
Qod aid thee now. Sir Nicholas! for fearful odds are here! 
The rebels hem thee in, and at every cut and thrust, 
"Down, down," they cry, "with Belial! down with him to the 

dust!" 
" I would," quoth grim old Oliver, " that Belial's trusty sword 
This day were doing battle for the Saints and for the Lord!" 

The Lady Alice sits with her maidens in her bower. 

The grey-hau:ed warder watches from the castle's topmost tower; 

"What news? what news, old Hubert?"— "The battle's lost 

and won : 
The royal troops are melting, like mists before the sun ! 
And a wounded man approaches — I^m blind and cannot see, 
Yet sure I am that sturdy step my master's step must be!" 

« IVe brought thee back thy banner, wench, from as rude and 

red a fray • 

As e'er was proof of soldier's thew, or theme for minstrel's lay ! 
Here, Hubert, bring the silver bowL and liquor quantum sufe 
I'll make a shift to drain it yet, ere I part with boots and buflf— 
Though Guy through many a gaping wound is breathing forth 

his hfe. 
And I come to thee a landless man, my fond and faithful wife!" 

"Sweet! we will fill our money-bags, and freight a ship for 

France, 
And mourn in menr Paris for this poor land's mischance ; 
For if the worst befall me, why, better axe and rope, 
Than Ufe with Lenthal for a king, and Peters for a pope! 
Alas! alas! my gallant Guy! — cursc on the cro^-eared Door 
Who sent me, with my standard, on foot from marston Moor!" 
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Now glory to the Lord of hosts, from whom all glories are ! 
And glory to our Sovereign Liege. King Henry of Navarre ! 
Now let there be the merry soima of music and of dance, 
Through thy corn-fields green, and sunny vines, oh pleasant land 

of France ! 
And thou, Rochelle, our own Rochelle, proud city of the waters, 
Again let rapture light the eyes of all thy mourning daughters. 
As thou wert constant in our ills, be joyous in our ioy, 
For cold and stiff, and still are they who wrought thy walls 

annoy. 
Hurrah ! hurrah ! a single field hath turned the chance of war, 
Hurrah j hurrah ! for Ivry, and Henry of Navarre. 

Oh ! how our hearts were beating, when, at the dawn of day, 
We saw the army of the League drawn out in long array ; 
With all its priest-led citizens, and all its rebelpeers. 
And Appenzel's stout infantry, and Egmont's Flemisn spears. 
There rode the brood of false Lorraine, the curses of our land ; 
And dark Mayenne was in the midst, a truncheon in his hand ; 
And, as we looked on them, we thought of Seine's empurpled 

flood. 
And good Ooligni's hoary hair all dabbled with his blood ; 
And we cried unto the hving God, who niles the fate of war. 
To fight for His own holy name, and Henry of Navarre. 

The King is come to marshal us, in all his armour drest. 
And he nas bound a snow-white plume upon his gallant crest. 
He looked upon his people, and a tear was in his eye ; 
He looked upon the traitors, and his glance was stem and high. 
Bight graciously he smiled on us, as rolled from wing to wing. 
Down all our line, a deafening shout, " God save our Lord tne 

King!" 
"And if my standard-bearer fall, as fall full well he may — 
For never saw I promise yet of such a bloody fray — 
Press where ye see my white plume shine, amidst the ranks of 

war, 
And he your oriflame to-day the helmet of Navarre." 
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Hurrah ! the foes are moving. Hark to the mingled din 
Of fife, and steed, and trump, and drum, and roaring culverin. 
The fiery Duke is pricking fast across St. Andre's plain, 
With all the hireling chivalry of Guelders and Almayne. 
Now, by the lips of those ye love, fair gentlemen of France, 
Charge for the Golden Lihes, — upon them with the lance. 
A thousand spurs are striking deep, a thousand spears in rest, 
A thousand knights are pressing close behind tne snow-white 

crest ; 
And in they burst, and on they rushed, while, like a guiding star, 
Amidst the thickest carnage blazed the helmet of Kavarre. 

Now. God be praised, the day is ours. Mayenne hath turned 

nisrein. 
D'Aumale hath cried for quarter. The Flemish Count is slain. 
Their ranks are breaking like thin clouds before a Biscav gale ; 
The field is heaped with bleeding steeds, and flags, ana cloven 

mail. 
And then we thought on vengeance, and, all along our van, 
" Remember St. Bartholomew." waspassed from man to man. 
But out spake gentle Henry, " No Frenchman is my foe : 
Down, down, with every foreigner, but let your brethren go." 
Oh! was there ever such a kmght, in friendship or in war. 
As our Sovereign Lord, King Henry, the soldier of Navarre ? 

Right well fought all the Frenchmen who fought for France 

to-day. 
And many a lordlj banner God gave them for a prey ; 
But we of the rehgion have borne us best in fight ; 
And the good Lord of Bosny has ta'en the cornet white, 
Our own true Maximilian the cornet white hath ta'en. 
The comet white with crosses black, the flag of false Lorraine. 
Up with it high ; unfurl it wide ; that all the host may know 
How God hatn humbled the proud house which wrought His 

church such woe. 
Then on the ground, while trumpets sound their loudest point 

of war. 
Fling the red shreds, a f ootcloth meet for Henry of Navarre. 

Ho ! maidens of Vienna ; ho ! matrons of Lucerne ; 

Weep, weep, and rend your hair for those who never shall 

return. 
Ho ! Philip, send for charity, thy Mexican pistoles, 
That Antwerp monks may sing a mass for thy poor spearmen's 

souls. 
Ho! gallant nobles of the League, look that yq\3x ^scvs&Xsr^ 

bright ; 
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IIo! burghers of Saint Genevieve, keep watch and ward 

to-night. 
For our God hath crushed the tyrant, our God hath raised the 

slave. 
And mocked the counsel of the wise, and the valour of the 

brave. 
Then glory to His holy name, from whom all glories are ; 
And glory to our Sovereign Lord, King Henry of Navarre. 
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I HAVE a son, a little son, a boy just five years old, 

With eyes of thoughtful earnestness, and mind of gentle mould ; 

They tell me that unusual grace in all his ways appears, 

That my child is grave and wise of heart, beyond his childish 

years. 
I cannot say how this may be, I know his face is fair. 
And yet his chiefest comeliness is his sweet and serious air : 
I know his heart is kind and fond, I know he loveth me, 
Bat loveth yet his mother more, with grateful fervency ; 
But that which others most admire, is the thought which fills his 

mind ; 
The food for grave inquiring speech, he everywhere doth find ; 
Strange questions doth he ask of me, when we together walk ; 
He scarcelv thinks as children think, or talks as children talk. 
Nor cares he much for childish sports, dotes not on bat or ball, 
But looks on manhood's ways ana works, and aptly mimics all ; 
His Uttle heart is busy still, and oftentimes perplext. 
With thoughts about this world of ours, and thoughts about the 

next. 
He kneels at his dear mother's knee, she teacheth him to pray, 
And strange, and sweet, and solemn then, are the words which 

he will say. 
Oh, should my gentle child be spared to manhood's years like me, 
A holier and a wiser man I trust that he will be ; 
And when I look into his eyes, and stroke his thoughtful brow, 
I dare not think what I should feel, were I to lose him now. 

I have a son, a second son, a simple child of three ; 
ni not declare how briglit and fair his little features be, 
How silver sweet those tones of his, when he prattles on my 
knee : 
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I do not think his light blue eve is, like his brothers, keen. 
Nor his brow so full of childish thought, as his hath ever been ; 
But his little heart's a fountain pure, of kind and tender feeling, 
And his every look's a gleam of light, rich depths of love reveal- 
ing. 
When he walks with me, the country folk who pass us in the 

street. 
Will speak their joy, and bless my boy, he looks so mild and 

sweet ; 
A playfellow is he to all, and yet with cheerful tone, 
Will sing his little song of love, when left to sport alone. 
His presence is like sunshine, sent to gladden home and hearth. 
To comfort us in all our ^ew, and sweeten all our mirth. 
Should he grow up to riper years, God grant his heart may 

prove. 
As sweet a home for heavenly grace as now for earthly love ; 
And if, beside his grave, the t^irs our aching eyes must dim, 
God comfort us for all tne love, which we shall lose in him. 

I have a son, a third sweet son ; his age I cannot tell. 
For they reckon not by years and months, where he is gone to 

dwell. 
To us for fourteen anxious months, his infant smiles were given. 
And then he bade farewell to earth, and went to live in heaven. 
I cannot tell what form is his, what looks he weareth now. 
Nor guess how bright a ^lory crowns his shining seraph brow. 
The thoughts that fill his sinless soul, the bli£ which he doth 

feel. 
Are numbered with the secret things which God will not reveal. 
But I know (for God hath told me this) that he is now at rest, 
Where other blessed infants be, on their Saviour's loving breast. 
I know his spirit feels no more, this weary load of flesh, 
But his sleep is blessed with endless dreams of joy for ever fresh. 
I know the angels fold him close beneath their glittering wings, 
And soothe hun with a song that breathes of heaven's divinest 

things. 
And trust that we shall meet our babe (his mother dear and I), 
Where God for aye shall wipe away all tears from every eye. 
Whate'er befalls his brethren twain, his bliss can never cease ; 
Their lot may here be grief and fear, but his is certain peace. 
When we think of what our darling is, and what we still muflt 

be : 
When we muse on that world's perfect bliss, and this world's 

misery ; 
When WB groan beneath this load of sin, and feel this grief and 

pain ; 
Oh ! we'd rather lose our other two, thswi VvaiN^\iMSi\kKtfe ^^^^isv. g 
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Wave LOCK'S 



ARCH ON UAWNPORE. 

It was sixteen hundred rank and file with native levies made^ 
Two thousand men of horse and foot, true each as his good blade ; 
And at their head rode Havelock, Ms fearless forehead bare — 
His warrior locks worn thin and white, waving with every air. 
Well knew that noble General what gallant souls he led, — 
Eight well his stalwart Highlanders knew too that snowy head ; 
And through the night, by that pale light, forward the columns 

strode 
Over the yawning nullah and along the deep sand road. 
Fording the rain-swelled river-wave, breastmg the weary hill. 
One thought alone in every heart, one purpose working still : 
To reach betimes the battle, and their 'leaded brothers save, 
Or bring the villain slayers to their victims bloody grave. 
And left and right the scouts come in, and tell of squadrons near, 
But check no forward footsteps, and raise no thought of fear, 
TiU the shrill iungle-chicken's cry hailed the day's rosy sign, 
And the grey light of morning showed the grim rebel line. 

Out spoke our gallant leader, " Look ! yonder goes the way 
To where our o erpressed brothers stand, and where the butchers 

slay— 
And in our road the knaves stand thick ; wherefore, as you may 

see. 
Our path ues through their ranks, and carved shall quickly be.'' 
They only rested from their marcn a thirty minutes space. 
Then rose and met their swarming foes in the sun's bright'ning 

face ; 
And long before the dew was dry, or sounds of morning still. 
The rattle of the strife was done— the slaves flew o'er the hilL 

Onward again— the ^od grey head foremost in fight and march, 
While the sun's blazang gold burned up, through heaven's cloud- 
less arch. 
Ko hoarse command, no heed of hand, nor voice in all their way. 
To bid them close these dust-clad files, to keep their just array ; 
The hope that bears their cap^m on, the rage that scometh 

rest. 
Throbs in the soldier's honerj heart, bums in the drummer's 
breast — 
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Lightens the load of lance and gun, the weight of ringing steel. 
Whose biting ball and sharp swift Ml, the assassin soon shall 

feel. 
Now sinketh in the tall cane-brake, the long thin line of spears ; 
Now on the crest, the vengeful gleam of bayonets appears ; 
Now from his lair in rock and cave, the opposing foe thev thrust 
And pass, but leave along the rear the bathe's blood and dust ; 
By mght, by day, without a stay, right onward rolled their band, 
Till under Cawnpore's wall they met the fierce lord of that land. 

Scant time for breath — ^lif e and black death hang on the passing 

hour; 
The thunder breaks less sullenly, when heavy storm-clouds lour. 
Than broke on those dark traitorous files, the fury of the few 



Ana swept witn mssmg nail oi grai)e tne green niu s levei siae. 
But once they paused, and croucmng down under that deadly 

rain. 
Waited with nbble patience that mocked at grief and pain — 
Waited, till, waving the true steel, brave Havelock cned aloud, 
*' Enough, boys ; up ! take out these guns and clear away this 

crowd." 
Then up they sprang, and high out rang, the long loud British 

cheer, — 
The saddest sound on all the earth for the oppressor's ear ; 
And with set feet at equal beat, and steel at equal slant, 
Like blood-hounds on the view halloo, all fanged and grim and 

gaunt. 
Out flew they then, on rushed they then — a crash ! and once 

a^ain 
The Highlanders of Havelock held the red battle plain. 

■ mi" 



What spell was good King Robert's, say, 
To drive the weary night away ? 
His was the patriot's burning thought, 
Of Freedom's battle bravely fought, 
Of castles stormed, of cities freed, 
Of deep design and daring deed, 
Of England's roses reft and torn. 
And Scotland's cross in triumph worn, 
Of rout and rally, war and truce — 
As heroes think, so thought the Bruce.- 
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WaMLET'S SoLILOqUY ON DeATH. 



(17) 



Shakespeare's "Hamlet." 



To be, or not to be, that is the question ; 

Whether 'tis nobler in the mind, to suffer 

The slings and arrows of outrageous fortune, 

Or to take arms against a sea of troubles, 

And by opposing end them ? — To die, — to sleep, — 

No more ? and, by a sleep, to say we end 

The heart-ache, and the thousand natural shocks 

That flesh is heir to, — 'tis a consummation 

Devoutly to be wished. To die, — to sleep ; — 

To sleep ! perchance to dream ; — ay, there's the rub ; 

For in that sleep of death what dreams may come, 

When we have shuflSed off this mortal coil, 

Must give us pause : there's the respect, 

That makes calamity of so long life : 

For who would bear the whips and scorns of time. 

The oppressor's wrong, the proud man's contumely, 

The pangs of disprized love, the law's delay. 

The insolence of office, and the spurns 

That patient merit of the unworthy takes. 

When he himself might his quietus make 

With a bare bodkin ? Who would these fardels bear. 



ON THE IMMORTALITY OP THE SOUL. 173 

To groan and sweat under a weary life ; 
But that the dread of something after death. 
The undiscovered country, from whose bourn 
No traveller returns, puzzles the will, 
And makes us rather bear those ills we have, 
Than fly to others that we know not of ? 
Thus conscience does make cowards of us all ; 
And thus the native hue of resolution 
Is sicklied o'er with the pale cast of thought. 
And enterprises of great pith and moment. 
With this regard, their currents turn away. 
And lose the name of action. 



■ mi" 

CaTO'S SoLILOqUY 

ON THE TmMOI^ALITY OF THE SoUL. 

Joseph Addison's " Cato." 

(CATO fittiivf in a thtmghtfvl posture: in his hand Plato*s 
hook on the Immortality of the Soul : a drawn sword on the 
table beside him). 

It must be so ; Plato, thou reasonest well ! — 

Else whence this pleasing hope, this fond desire. 

This longing after immortality ? 

Or whence this secret dread, and inward horror. 

Of falling into nought ? Why shrinks the soul 

Back on herself, and startles at destruction ? 

'Tis the Divinity that stirs within us : 

'Tis heaven itself that points out an hereafter, 

And intimates eternity to man. 

Eternity ! Thou pleasing, dreadful thought ! 

Through what variety of untried being. 

Through what new scenes and changes must we pass ! 

The wide, the unbounded prospect fies before me ; 

But shadows, clouds, and darkness rest uqocl v^. 



174 HAMLET ON HIS MOTHER'S MARRIAGE, 

Here will I hold : If there's a Power above us, 
(And that there is, all nature cries aloud 
Through all her works), He must delight in virtue ; 
And that which He delights in, must be happy. 
But when ? or where ? This worid was made for Caesar ? 
I'm weary of conjectures : This must end them. 

(Layirvg his hand on his sipord). 

Thus am I doubly armed : my death and life. 
My bane and antidote, are both before me : 
This in a moment brings me to an end ; 
But this informs me I shall never die. 
The soul, secured in her existence, smiles 
At the drawn dagger, and defies its point. 
The stars shall fade away, the sun himself 
Grow dim with age, and nature sink in years ; 
But thou shalt flourish in immortal youth. 
Unhurt amid the war of elements, 
The wreck of matter, and the crush of worlds. 



Wamlet's Soliloquy on his 

MOTHEI^^S MaRRIAGE.^®^ 

Shakespeare's "Hamlet." 

0, THAT this too too solid flesh would melt. 

Thaw, and resolve itself into a dew ! 

Or that the Everlasting had not fixed 

His canon 'gainst self-slaughter ! God ! God ! 

How weary, stale, flat, and unprofitable 

Seem to me all the uses of this world ! 

Fye on 't ! fye 1 't is an unweeded garden, 

That grows to seed ; things rank, and gross in nature, 

Possess it merely. That it should come to this ! 

But two months dead ; — nay^ not so much^ not two ; 
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So excellent a king ; that was, to this, 
Hyperion to a sat3rr : so Ibving to my mother. 
That he might not beteem the winds of heaven 
Visit her &ce too roaghly. Heaven and earth ! 
Must I remember ? why, she would hang on him. 
As if increase of appetite had grown 
By what it fed on : And yet, within a month, — 
Let me not think on't-r-Frailty, thy name is woman! — 
A little month ; or ere those shoes were old. 
With which she followed my poor father's body, 
like Niobe, all tears, — why she, even she, — 
heaven ! a beast, that wants discourse of reason. 
Would have mourned longer, — ^married with mine 

uncle. 
My father's brother; but no more like my father. 
Than I to Hercules : Within a month ; 
Ere yet the salt of most unrighteous tears 
Had left the flushing of her galled eyes. 
She married : 

It is not, nor it cannot come to, good ; 
But hreak, my heart, for I must hold my tongue ! 

■ ■ mi" 



Wamlet's Soliloquy on his 
Irresolution.^ 

Shakespeare's " Hamlet." 

Now I am alone. 
0, what a rogue and peasant slave am I ! 
Is it not monstrous, that this player here. 
But in a fiction, in a dream of passion. 
Could force his soul so to his whole conceit. 
That from her working, all his visage wanned ; 
Tears in his eyes, distraction in 's asgec^. 



176 HAMLET ON lEEESOLUTION. 

A broken voice, and his whole function suiting 

With forms to his conceit ? And all for nothing I 

For Hecuba ! 

What 's Hecuba to him, or he to Hecuba, 

That he should weep for her ? What would he do. 

Had he the motive and the cue for passion, 

That I have ? He would drown the stage with tears, 

And cleave the general ear with horrid speech ; 

Make mad the guilty, and appal the free. 

Confound the ignorant ; and amaze, indeed, 

The very faculties of eyes and ears. 

Yet I, 

A dull and muddy-mettled rascal, peak, 

Like John-a-dreams, unpregnant of my cause. 

And can say nothing ; no, not for a king. 

Upon whose property, and most dear life, 

A damned defeat was made. Am I a coward ? 

Who calls me villain ? breaks my pate across ? 

Plucks off my beard, and blows it in my face ? 

Tweaks me by the nose ? gives me the lie 'i the throat. 

As deep as to the lungs ? Who does me this ? 

Ha! 

Why, I should take it : for it cannot be. 

But I am pigeon-livered, and lack gall 

To make oppression bitter ; or, ere this, 

I should have fatted all the region kites 

With this slave's offal : Bloody, wanton villain ! 

Remorseless, treacherous, lecherous, kindless villain ! 

O vengeance ! 

What an ass am I ! ay, sure, this is most brave ; 

That I, the son of the dear murdered. 

Prompted to my revenge by heaven and hell, 

Must, like a wanton, unpack my heart with words. 

And fall a cursing, like a very drab, 

A scullion ! 

Fye upon 't ! foh ! About, my brains ! I have heard, 

That guilty creatures, sitting at a play, 
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Have by the very cunning of the scene 

Been struck so to the soul, that presently 

They have proclaimed their malefactions ; 

For murder, though it have no tongue, will speak 

With most miraculous organ. Til have these players 

Play something like the murder of my father 

Before mine uncle : TU observe his looks ; 

I'll tent him to the quick ; if he but blench, 

I know my course. The spirit that I have seen 

May be the devil : and the devil hath power 

To assume a pleasing shape ; yea, and, perhaps. 

Out of my weakness, and my melancholy, 

(As he is very potent with such spirits). 

Abuses me to damn me : Til have grounds 

More relative than this : the play 's the thing. 

Wherein I '11 catch the conscience of the king. 



■ mi" 



WaMLET'S SoLILOqUY ON HIS 

Procrastination. 

Shakespeare's " Hamlet." 

How all occasions do inform against me, 

And spur my dull revenge ! What is a man. 

If his chief good, and market of his time, 

Be but to sleep and feed ? a beast, no more. 

Sure, he, that made us with such large discourse. 

Looking before, and after, gave us not 

That capability and godlike reason 

To fust in us unused. Now, whether it be 

Bestial oblivion, or some craven scruple 

Of thinking too precisely on the event, — 

A thought, which, quartered, hath but one part wisdom, 

And ever, three parts coward, — I do not Know 

Why yet I live to say, This thing' % to do ; 



178 SOLILOQUY OF KING CLAUDIUS ON HIS GUILT. 

Sith I have cause, and will, and strength, and means. 

To do't. Examples, gross as earth, exhort me : 

Witness, this army of such mass and charge, 

Led by a delicate and tender prince ; 

Whose spirit, with divine ambition puffe ^ 

Makes mouths at the invisible event. 

Exposing what is mortal, and unsure, 

To all that fortune, death, and danger, dare. 

Even for an egg-shell. Rightly to be great. 

Is, not to stir without great argument. 

But greatly to find quarrel in a straw. 

When honour's at the stake. How stand I then. 

That have, a father killed, a mother stained, 

Excitements of my reason, and my blood. 

And let all sleep ? while, to my shame, I see 

The imminent death of twenty thousand men. 

That, for a fantasy and trick of fame. 

Go to their graves like beds ; fight for a plot 

Whereon the numbers cannot try the cause. 

Which is not tomb enough, and continent, 

To hide the slain ? — 0, from this time forth. 

My thoughts be bloody, or be nothing worth ! 



» im * 



Soliloquy of King Claudius on 

HIS Guilt. 

Shakespeare's "Hamlet." 

0, MY offence is rank, it smells to heaven ; 
It hath the primal eldest curse upon 't, 
A brother's murder ! — ^Pray can I not. 
Though inclination be as sharp as will ; 
My stronger guilt defeats my strong intent ; 
And, like a man to double business bound, 
I stand in pause where I shall first begin, 
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And both neglect. What if this cursed hand 

Were thicker than itself with brother's blood ? 

Is there not rain enough in the sweet heavens, 

To wash it white as snow ? Whereto serves mercy. 

But to confront the visage of offence ? 

And what 's in prayer, but this two-fold force, — 

To be forestalled, ere we come to fall. 

Or pardoned, being down ? Then I '11 look up ; 

My fault is past. But, 0, what form of prayer 

Can serve my turn ? Forgive me my foul murder! — 

That cannot be ; since I am still possessed 

Of those effects for which I did the murder, 

My crown, mine own ambition, and my queen. 

May one be pardoned, and retain the offence ? 

In the corrupted currents of this world. 

Offence's gilded hand may shove by justice ; 

And oft 'tis seen, the wicked prize itself 

Buys out the law : But 'tis not so above : 

There is no shuffling, there the action lies 

In his true nature ; and we ourselves compelled. 

Even to the teeth and forehead of our faults, 

To give in evidence. What then ? what rests ? 

Try what repentance can : What can it not ? 

Yet what can it, when one can not repent ? 

wretched state ! bosom, black as death ! 

lim^d soul, that struggling to be free, 

Art more engaged ! Help, angels, make assay ! 

Bow, stubborn knees ! and, heart, with strings of steel. 

Be soft as sinews of the new-bom babe : 

All may be well ! 

■ mi" 



Through tattered clothes small vices do appear ; 
Kobes and furred gowns hide all. Plate sin with gold. 
And the strong limce of justice hurtless breaks; 
Arm it in rags, a pigmy's straw doth pierce it. 
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Satan»s Address to the Sun, 

thou, that, with surpassing glory crowned, 
Look'st from thy sole dominion, like the God 
Of this new world ; at whose sight all the stars 
Hide their diminished heads ; to thee I call. 
But with no friendly voice, and add thy name, 

Sun ! to tell thee how I hate thy beams, 
That bring to my remembrance from what state 

1 fell, how glorious once above they sphere ; 
Till pride and worse ambition threw me down. 
Warring in heaven against heaven's matchless King : 
Ah, wherefore ? He deserved no such return 
From me, whom He created what I was 

In that bright eminence, and with His good 

Upbraided none ; nor was His service hard. 

What could be less than to afford Him praise. 

The easiest recompense, and pay Him thanks ? 

How due ! Yet all His good proved ill in me, 

And wrought but malice ; lifted up so higli 

I 'sdained subjection, and thought one step higher 

Would set me highest, and in a moment quit 

The debt immense of endless gratitude, 

So burdensome still paying, still to owe, 

Forgetful what from Him I still received ; 

And understood not that a grateful mind 

By owing owes not, but still pays, at once 

Indebted and discharged ; what burden then ? 

Oh, had His powerful destiny ordained 

Me some inferior angel, I had stood 

Then happy ; no unbounded hope had raised 

Ambition. Yet why not ? some other Power 

As great might have aspired, and me, though mean 
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Drawn to His part ; but other Powers as great 

Fell not, but stand unshaken, from within 

Or from without, to all temptations armed. 

Hadst thou the same free will and power to stand ? 

Thou hadst ; whom hast thou then or what to accuse, 

But Heaven's free love dealt equally to all ? 

Be then His love accursed, since love or hate. 

To me alike, it deals eternal woe. 

Nay, cursed be thou ; since against His thy will 

Chose freely what it now so justly rues. 

Me miserable ! which way shall I fly 

Infinite wrath, and infiuite despair ? 

Which way I fly is hell ; myself am hell ; 

And in the lowest deep a lower deep. 

Still threatening to devour me opens wide. 

To which the hell I sufler seems a heaven. 

Oh, then at last relent : is there no place 

Left for repentance, none for pardon left ? 

None left but by submission ; and that word 

Disdain forbids me, and my dread of shame 

Among the spirits beneath, whom I seduced 

With other promises and other vaunts 

Than to submit, boasting I could subdue 

The Omnipotent Ah me ! they little know 

How dearly I abide that boast so vain, 

Under what torments inwardly I groan, 

While they adore me on the throne of hell ; 

With diadem and sceptre high advanced. 

The lower still I fall, only supreme 

In miserv : such joy ambition finds. 

But say 1 could repent, and could obtain, 

By act of grace, my former state : how soon 

Would height recall high thoughts, how soon unsay 

What feigned submission swore ! Ease would recant 

Vows made in pain, as violent and void. 

For never can true reconcilement grow 

Where wounds of deadly hate have pierced so dfi^'<^\ 
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Which would but lead me to a worse relapse 
And heavier fall : so should I purchase dear 
Short intermission bought with double smart. 
This knows my Punisher ; therefore as far 
From granting He, as I from begging peace : 
All hope excluded thus, behold, instead 
Of us outcast, exiled. His new delight. 
Mankind, created, and for him this world. 
So farewell hope ; and with hope farewell fear ; 
Farewell remorse ; all good to me is lost ; 
Evil be thou my good ; by thee at least 
Divided empire with heaven's King I hold. 
By thee, and more than half perhaps will reign ; 
Aa Man ere long, and this new world, shall know. 

Manfred's Address to the Suisl, 

Lord Byron's •' Manfred." 

Glorious Orb ! the idol 
Of early nature, and the vigorous race 
Of undiseased mankind, the giant sons 
Of the embrace of angels, with a sex 
More beautiful than they, which did draw down 
The erring spirits who can ne'er return. 
Most glorious orb ! that wert a worship, ere 
The mystery of thy making was revealed ! 
Thou earliest minister of the Almighty, 
Wliich gladdened, on their mountain tops, the hearts 
Of the Chaldean shepherds, till they poured 
Themselves in orisons ! Thou material God ! 
And representative of the Unknown — 
Who chose thee for His shadow ! Thou chief star ! 
Centre of many stars 1 which mak'st our earth 
Endurable and temperest the hues 
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And hearts of all who walk within thy rays ! 
Sire of the seasons ! Monarch of the climes, 
And those who dwell in them ! for near or far. 
Our inborn spirits have a tint of thee, 
Even as our outward aspects ; — ^thou dost rise, 
And shine, and set in glory. Fare thee well ! 
I ne'er shall see thee more. As my first glance 
Of love and wonder was for thee, then take 
My latest look : thou wilt not beam on one 
To whom the gifts of life and warmth have been 
Of a more fated nature. He is gone : 
I follow. 



Wenry the Fourth's SoLiLoquY 

ON Sleep. 

Shakespeare's •• Henry IV.," Second Part. 

How many thousand of my poorest subjects 

Are at this hour asleep ! sleep, gentle sleep, 

Nature's soft nurse, how have I frighted thee, 

That thou no more wilt weigh my eyelids down, 

And steep my senses in forgetfulness ? 

Why rather, sleep, liest thou in smoky cribs. 

Upon uneasy pallets stretching thee. 

And hushed with buzzing night-flies to thy slumber. 

Than in the perfumed chambers of the great, 

Under the canopies of costly state. 

And lulled with sounds of sweetest melody ? 

thou dull ged, why liest thou with the vile. 

In loathsome beds ; and leav'st the kingly couch, 

A watch-case, or a common 'larum bell ? 

Wilt thou upon the high and giddy mast 

Seal up the ship boy's eyes, and rock bis^Vst^sis^ 
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In cradle of the rude imperious surge, 
Aud in the visitation of the winds, 
Who take the ruflian billows by the top, 
Garling their monstrous heads, and hanging them 
With deafening clamours in the slippery clouds. 
That, with the hurly, death itself awakes ? 
Canst thou, partial sleep ! give thy repose 
To the wet sea-boy in an hour so rude ; 
And, in the calmest and most stillest night. 
With all appliances and means to boot. 
Deny it to a king ? Then, happy low, lie down ! 
Uneasy lies the head that wears a crown. 



Wenry the Sixth's Soliloquy on 
Kingly Greatness. 

Shakespeare's "Henry VI.," Third Part. 

This battle fares like to the morning's war. 
When dying clouds contend with growing light ; 
What time the shepherd, blowing of his nails. 
Can neither call it perfect day nor night. 
Now sways it this way, like a mighty sea. 
Forced by the tide to combat with the wind : 
Now sways it that way, like the self-same sea 
Forced to retire by the fury of the wind : 
Sometime, the flood prevails ; and then, the wind ; 
Now, one the better ; then, another best ; 
Both tugging to be victors, breast to breast. 
Yet neither conqueror, nor conquered : 
So is the equal poise of this fell war. 
Here on this molehill will I sit me down. 
To whom God will, there be the victory ! 
For Margaret my queen, and Clifford too, 
Have chid me from the battle ; swearing both 
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They prosper best of all when I am thence. 

'Would I were dead ! if God's good will were so : 

For what is in this world but grief and woe ? 

God ! methinks it were a happy life, 

To be no better than a homely swain : 

To sit upon a hill, as I do now. 

To carve out dials quaintly, point by point, 

Thereby to see the minutes how they run ; 

How many make the hour full complete ; 

How many hours bring about the day ; 

How many days will finish up the year ; 

How many years a mortal man may live. 

When this is known, then to divide the times : 

So many hours must I tend my flock ; 

So many hours must I take my rest ; 

So many hours must I contemplate ; 

So many hours must I sport myself ; 

So many days my ewes have been with young ; 

So many weeks ere the poor fools will yean ; 

So many years ere I sh^ shear the fleece ; 

So minutes, hours, days, months, and years. 

Passed over to the end they were created. 

Would bring white hairs into a quiet grave. 

Ah, what a Ufe were this ! how 6weet 1 how lovely I 

Gives not the hawthorn bush a sweeter shade 

To shepherds looking on their silly sheep, 

Than doth a rich embroidered canopy 

To kings that fear their subjects' treachery ? 

0, yes, it doth ; a thousand fold it doth. 

And to conclude, — ^the shepherd's homely curds. 

His cold thin drink out of his leather bottle. 

His wonted sleep under a fresh tree's shade, 

All which secure and sweetly he enjoys, 

Is far beyond a prince's delicates. 

His viands sparkling in a golden cup. 

His body couched in a curious bed, 

When care, mistrust, and treason wait <^iL\£mi» 



i 
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Manfred's Soliloquy ^Thb 



P' 



OLISEUM. 

Lord Byron's "Manfred." 



The stars are forth, the moon above the tops 

Of the snow-shininff mountains — Beautiful ! 

I linger yet with Nature, for the night 

Hath been to me a more familiar face 

Than that of man ; and in her starry shade 

Of dim and solitary loveliness, 

I learned the language of another world. 

I do remember me, that in my youth. 

When I was wandering, — ^upon such a night 

I stood within the Coliseum's wall, 

*Midst the chief relics of all mighty Rome ; 

The trees which grew along the broken arches 

Waved dark in the blue midnight, and the stars 

Shone through the rents of ruin ; from afar 

The watch-dog bayed beyond the Tiber ; and 

More near from out the Usesar's palace came 

The owls long cry, and, interruptedly. 

Of distant sentinels the fitful song 

Begun and died upon the gentle wind. 

Some cypresses beyond the time-worn breach 

Appeared to skirt the horizon, yet they stood 

Within a bowshot. Where the CsBsars dwelt, 

And dwell the tuneless birds of night, amidst 

A grove which springs through levelled battlements^ 

And twines its roots with the imperial hearths, 

Ivy usurps the laurel's place of growth ; 

But the gladiator's bloody circus stands 

A noble wreck in ruinous perfection. 

While Caesar's chambers, and the Augustan halls 

Grovel on earth in indistinct decay. — 
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And thou didst shine, thou rolling moon, upon 
All this, and cast a wide and tender light. 
Which softened down the hoar austerity 
Of ragged desolation, and filled up. 
As 'twere anew, the gaps of centnries ; 
Leaving that beautiful which still was so. 
And making that which was not^ till the place 
Became religion, and the heart ran o'er 
With silent worship of the great of old, — 
The dead, but sceptred sovereigns, who still rule 
Our spirits from their urns. 



■^ 



Address to Light. 

Hail, holy Light ! offspring of heaven first-bom. 
Or of the Eternal co-etemiJ beam. 
May I express thee unblamed ? since God is light. 
And never but in unapproachM light 
Dwelt firom eternity, dwelt then in thee. 
Bright e£9[uence of bright essence increate ! 
Or hear'st thou rather, pure ethereid stream. 
Whose fountain who shall tell ? Before the sun. 
Before the heavens thou wert ; and at the voice 
Of God, as with a mantle, didst invest 
The rising world of waters dark and deep^ 
Won firom the void and formless infinite. 
Tbee I revisit now with bolder wing. 
And feel thy sovereign vital lamp ; but thou 
Bevisit'st not these eyes, that lolI in vain 
To find thy piercing ray, and find no dawn ; 
So thick a drop serene hath quenched their orbs. 
Or dim suffusion veiled. Yet not the more 
Cease I to wander, where the Muses haunt. 
Clear spring, or shady grovei or soniq VfiiX^ 



188 Milton's address to light. 

Smit with the love of sacred song ; but chief 

Thee, Sion, and the flowery brooks beneath, 

That washed thy hallowed feet, and warbling flow. 

Nightly I visit : as the wakeful bird 

Sings darkling, and in shadiest covert hid, 

Tunes her nocturnal note. Thus with the year 

Seasons return ; but not to me returns 

Day, or the sweet approach of even or mom. 

Or sight of vernal bloom, or summer's rose. 

Or flocks or herds, or human face divine ; 

But cloud instead, and ever-during dark 

Surrounds me ; from the cheerful ways of men 

Cut off, and for the book of knowledge fair 

Presented with a universal blank 

Of nature's works, to me expunged and rased, 

And wisdom at one entrance quite shut out. 

So much the rather thou, celestial light, 

Shine inward, and the mind through all her powers 

Irradiate ; there plant eyes, all mist from thence 

Purge and disperse, that I may see and tell 

Of things invisible to mortal sight. 



Could great men thunder 

As Jove himself does, Jove would ne'er be quiet, 

For every pelting, petty oflficer 

Would use hisheavenfor thunder : nothing but thunder. 

Merciful heaven ! 

Thou rather, with thy sharp and sulphurous bolt, 

Splitt'st the unwedgeable and gnarled oak, 

Than the soft myrtle : But man, proud man ! 

Dressed in a little brief authority, 

Plays such fantastic tricks before high heaven. 

As make the angels weep. 

8hakb8PEARE's " Measure for Measure." 
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Soliloquy OF the Duke of Glostef^ 

(AFTERWARDS RICHARD III.) 

AFTER KILLING KING HENRY THE SIXTH. 

Shakespeare's ♦• Henry VI." Third Part. 

What, will the aspiring blood of Lancaster 

Sink in the ground? I thought it would have mounted. 

See how my sword weeps for the poor king's death ! 

0, may such purple tears be always shed 

From those that wish the downfall of our house ! 
If any spark of life be yet remaining, 
Down, down to hell ; and say I sent thee thither, — 

[Stabs him agaiiu 

1, that have neither pity, love, nor fear, 
Indeed, 't is true that Henry told me of ; 
The midwife wondered, and the women cried, 
0, heaven bless us, he is bom with teeth ! 
And so I was ; which plainly signified 

That I should snarl, and bite, and play the dog. 

Then, since the heavens have shaped my body so. 

Let hell make crooked my mind to answer it. 

I have no brother, I am like no brother : 

And this word — ^love, which greybeards call divine, 

Be resident in men like one another, 

And not in me ; I am myself alone. 

Clarence, beware ; thou keep'st me from the light ; 

But I will sort a pitchy day for thee : 

For I will buz abroad such prophecies, 

That Edward shall be fearful of his life ; 

And then, to purge his fear, I'll be thy death. 

King Henry and the prince his son are gone : 

Clarence, thy turn is next, and then the rest, 

Counting myself but bad till I be best. 

ril throw thy body in another room. 

And triumph, Henry, in thy day of doom. 



190 gloster's soliloquy. 



GlOSTER'S SoLILOqUY AFTER 

Wooing the Lady Anne. 

Shakespeare's "Richard III." 

Was ever woman in this humour wooed ? 

Was ever woman in this humour won ? 

ril have her ; but I will not keep her long. 

What ! I, that killed her husband and his father. 

To take her in her heart's extremest hate, 

With curses in her mouth, tears in her eyes, 

The bleeding witness of her hatred by ; 

Having God, her conscience, and these bars against me. 

And I no friend to back my suit withal. 

But the plain devil, and dissembling looks, 

And yet to win her, all the world to nothing ! 

Ha! 

Hath she forgot already that brave prince, 

Edward, her lord, whom I, some three months since. 

Stabbed in my angry mood at Tewksbury ? 

A sweeter and a lovelier gentleman. 

Framed in the prodigality of nature. 

Young, vaUant, wise, and, no doubt, right royal. 

The spacious world cannot again afford ; 

And will she yet abase her eyes on me, 

That cropped the golden prime of this sweet prince, 

And made her widow to a woful bed ? 

On me, whose all not equals Edward's moiety ? 

On me, that halt, and am mis-shapen thus ? 

My dukedom to a beggarly denier, 

I do mistake my person all this while : 

Upon my life, she finds, although I cannot. 

Myself to be a marvellous proper man. 

Til be at charges for a loolong-glass : 
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And entertain a score or two of tailors 
To study fashions to adorn my body : 
Since I am crept in favour with myself, 
I will maintain it with some little cost. 
But first, ril turn yon fellow in his grave ; 
And then return lamenting to my love. 
Shine out, fair sun, till I have bought a glass. 
That I may see my shadow as I pass. 



pLOSTER'S SoLILOqUY ON HIS 

Deformity. 

Shakespeare's ** Richard III." 

Now is the winter of our discontent 
Made glorious summer by this sun of York ; 
And an the clouds that lowered upon our house 
In the deep bosom of the ocean buried. 
Now are our brows bound with victorious wreatlis ; 
Our bruised arms are hung up for monuments ; 
Our stern alarums changed to merry meetings ; 
Our dreadful marches to delightful measures. 
Grim-visaged war hath smoothed his wrinkled front ; 
And now, instead of mounting barbed steeds, 
To fright the souls of fearful adversaries, 
He capers nimbly in a lady's chamber. 
To the lascivious pleasing of a lute. 
But I, that am not shaped for sportive tricks, 
Nor made to court an amorous-tookinff lass ; — ^ 
I, that am rudely stamped, and want love's majesty 
To strut before a wanton ambling nymph ; — 
I, that am curtailed of this fair proportion. 
Cheated of feature by dissembling nature, 
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Deformed, unfiiiished, sent before my time 

Into this breathing world, scarce half made up. 

And that so lamely and unfashionable 

That dogs bark at me as I halt by them ; — 

Why I, in this weak, piping time of peace. 

Have no delight to pass away the time. 

Unless to spy my shadow in the sun, 

And descant on mine own deformity : 

And therefore, since I cannot prove a lover. 

To entertain these fair well-spoken days, 

I am determined to prove a villain, 

And hate the idle pleasures of these days. 

Plots have I laid, inductions dangerous. 

By drunken prophecies, libels, and dreams, 

To set my brother Clarence and the king 

In deadly hate the one against the other : 

And, if King Edward be as true and just 

As I am subtle, false, and treacherous, 

This day should Clarence clasely be mewed up. 

About a prophecy, which says that 6 

Of Edward's heirs the murderer shall be. 

Dive, thoughts, down to mysoul ! here Clarence comes. 

■ » ttii" 



Clarence's Di^eam. 

Shakespeare's "Richard III." 

0, I have passed a miserable night. 
So full of fearful dreams, of ugly sights. 
That, as I am a Christian faithful man, 
I would not spend another such a night. 
Though 't were to buy a world of happy days ; 
So fuU of dismal terror was the time. — 
Methought that I had broken from the Tower, 
And was embarked to cross to Burgundy ; 
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And in my company my brother Gloster ; 

"Who from my cabin tempted me to walk 

Upon the hatches ; there we looked toward England, 

And cited up a thousand heavy times, 

During the wars of York and Lancaster, 

That had befallen us. As we paced along 

Upon the giddy footing of the hatches, 

Methought that Gloster stumbled ; and, in falling. 

Struck me, that thought to stay him, overboard. 

Into the tumbling billows of the main. 

Lord ! methought what pain it was to drown ! 
What dreadful noise of waters in mine ears ! 
What sights ofugly death within mine eyes ! 
Methought I saw a thousand fearful wrecks ; 

A thousand men that fishes gnawed upon ; 

Wedges of gold, great anchors, heaps of pearl, 

Inestimable stones, unvalued jewels, 

All scattered in the bottom of the sea. 

Some lay in dead men's skulls ; and, in those holes 

Where eyes did once inhabit, there were crept, 

As 't were in scorn of eyes, reflecting gems. 

That wooed the slimy bottom of the deep, 

And mocked the dead bones that lay scattered by. 

Often did I strive 
To yield the ghost : but still the envious flood 
Stopt in my soul, and would not let it forth 
To find the empty, vast, and wandering air ; 
But smothered it within my panting bulk. 
Which jilmost burst to belch it in the sea. 
My dream was lengthened after life ; 
0, then began the tempest to my soul ! 

1 passed, methought, the melancholy flood 
With that grim ferryman which poets write of, ' 
Unto the kingdom of perpetual night. 

The first that there did greet my stranger soul. 
Was my great father-in-law, renowned Warwick ; 
Who spake aloud, — " What scourge for perjury 
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Can this dark monarchy afford false Clarence ? " 

And so he vanished : Then came wandering by 

A shadow like an angel, with bright hair 

Dabbled in blood ; and he shrieked out aloud, — 

" Clarence is come, — false, fleeting, perj ured Clarence,- 

That stabbed me in the field by Tewksbury ; — 

Seize on him, furies, take him unto torment ! '* 

With that, methought, a legion of foul fiends 

Environed me, and howled in mine ears 

Such hideous cries, that, with the very noise 

I trembling waked, and, for a season after, 

Could not oelieve but that I was in hell ; 

Such terrible impression made my dream. 

0, Brackenbury, I have done these things, 

That now give evidence against my soul. 

For Edward s sake ; and see how he requites me ! 

God ! if my deep prayers cannot appease thee, 

But thou wilt be avenged on my misdeeds, 

Yet execute thy wrath on me alone : 

0, spare my guiltless wife, and my poor children ! 



■*+IH^ 



Edward the Fourth's Remoi^sb 

FOR HIS brother's EXECUTION. 

Shakespeare's "Richard III." 

Have I a tongue to doom my brother's death 
And shall that tongue give pardon to a slave ? 
My brother killed no man ; his fault was thought. 
And yet his punishment was bitter death. 
Who sued to me for him ? who, in my wrath, 
Kneeled at my feet, and bade me be advised ? 
"Who spoke of brotherhood ? who spoke of love ? 
Who told me, how the poor soul did forsake 
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The mighty Warwick, and did fight for me ? 

Who told me in the field at Tewkesbury, 

When Oxford had me down, he rescued me, 

And said, " Dear brother, live, and be a king ?" 

Who told me, when we both lay in the field. 

Frozen almost to death, how he did lap me 

Even in his garments ; and did give himself, 

All thin and naked, to the numb-cold night ? 

All this from my remembrance brutish wrath 

Sinfully plucked, and not a man of you 

Had so much grace to put it in my mind. 

But when your carters, or your waiting-vassals, 

Have done a drunken slaughter, and defaced 

The precious image of our dear Redeemer, 

You straight are on your knees for pardon, pardon ; 

And I unjustly too, must grant it you : — 

But for my brother, not a man would speak. 

Nor I, ungracious, speak unto myself 

For him, poor soul. The proudest of you all 

Have been beholden to him in his life ; 

Yet none of you would once plead for his life. 

God ! I fear thy justice will take hold 

On me, and you, and mine, and yours, for this. 

Come, Hastings, help me to my closet. 

Ah ! poor Clarence ! 



« mi » 



No ceremony that to great ones 'longs, 

Not the king's crown, nor the deputed sword. 

The marshal's truncheon, nor the judge's robe, 

Become them with one half so good a grace 

As mercy does. If he had been as you. 

And you as he, you would have slipt like him ; 

But he, like you, would not have been so stern. 
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pLENALYON'S SoLILOqUIES. 

Rev. John Home's ••.Douglas." 

So ! — ^Lady Randolph shuns me : by-and-by, 
ril woo her as the Uon woos his bride. 
The deed's a doing now, that makes me lord 
Of these rich valleys, and a chief of power. 
The season is most apt ; my sounding steps 
Will not be heard amidst the din of arms. 
Randolph has lived too long ; his better fate 
Had the ascendance once, and kept me down : 
When I had seized the dame, by chance he came. 
Rescued, and had the lady for his labour : 
I 'scaped unknown : a slender consolation ! 
Heaven is my witness that I do not love 
To sow in peril, and let others reap 
The jocund harvest. Yet, 1 am not safe ; 
By love, or something like it, stung, inflamed. 
Madly I blabbed my passion to his wife. 
And she has threatened to acquaint him of it. 
The way of woman's will I do not know : 
But well I know the Baron's wrath is deadly. 
I will not live in fear : the man I dread 
Is as a Dane to me : ay, and the man 
Who stands betwixt me and my chief desire. 
No bar but he : she has no kinsman near ; 
No brother in his sister's quarrels bold : 
And for the righteous cause, a stranger s cause, 
I know no chief that will defy Glenalvon. 

Child that I was, to start at my own shadow, 
And be the shallow fool of coward conscience ! 
I am not what I have been ; what I should be* 
The darts of destiuy have almost pierced 
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My marble heart. Had I one graia of faith 

In holy legends, and religious tales, 

I should conclude there was an arm above 

That fought against me, and malignant turned^ 

To catch myself the subtle snare I set. 

The intended murder introduced 

A favourite to hide the sun from me ; 

And worst of all, a rival. Burning hell ! 

This were thy centre, if I thought she loved him ! 

'Tis certain she contemns me ; nay, commands me, 

And waves the flag of her displeasure o'er me. 

In his behalf. And shall I thus be braved ? 

Curbed, as she calls it, by Dame Chastity ? 

Infernal fiends, if any fiends there be 

More fierce than love, ambition, and revenge. 

Rise up and fill my bosom with your fires I 

Darkly a project peers upon my mind. 

Like the red moon when rising in the east. 

Crossed and divided by strange-coloured clouds. 

I'll seek the slave who came with Nerval hither, 

And for his cowardice was spurned from him. 

I've known a follower s rankled bosom breed 

Venom most fatal to his heedless lord. 

Amen! and virtue is its own reward! — 

I think that I have hit the very tone 

In which she loves to speak. Honeyed assent, 

How pleasing art thou to the taste of man. 

And women also ; flattery direct 

Rarely disgusts. They little know mankind 

Who doubt its operation; 'tis my key. 

And opes the wicket of the human heart. 

How far I have succeeded now, I know not. 

Yet I incline to think her stormy virtue 

Is lulled awhile : 'tis her alone I fear : 

Whilst she and Randolph live, and live in faith 

And amity, uncertain is my tenure. 
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That slave of Norval's I have found most apt: 
I shewed him gold, and he has pawned his soul 
To say and swear whatever I suggest. 
Norval, Tm told, has that alluring look, 
'Twixt man and woman, which I have observed 
To charm the nicer and fantastic dames, 
Who are, like Lady Randolph, full of virtue. 
In raising Randolph's jealousy I may 
But point him to the truth. He seldom errs, 
Who thinks the worst he can of womankind. 



Soliloquy of Brutus on C-^sai^ 

Shakespeare's "Julius Caesar." 

It must be by his death : and, for my part, 

I know no personal cause to spurn at him. 

But for the general. He would be crowned : — 

How that might change his nature, there 's the question. 

It is the bright day that brings forth the adder ; 

And that craves wary walking. Crown him ? — That ; — 

And then, I grant, we put a sting in him, 

/That at his will he may do danger with. 

The abuse of greatnass is when it disjoins 

Remorse from power : And, to speak truth of Caesar, 

I have not known when his affections swayed 

More than his reason. But 't is a common proof 

That lowliness is young ambition's ladder. 

Whereto the climber-upward turns his face : 

But when he once attains the upmost round, 

He then unto the ladder turns his back. 

Looks in the clouds, scorning the base degrees 

By which he did ascend : So Caesar may: 

Then, lest he may, prevent. And, since the quarrel 

Will bear no colour for the thing he is, 
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Fashion it thus; that what he is, augmented^ 
Would run to these, and these extremities; 
And therefore think him as a serpent's egg^ 
Which, hatched, would, as his kind, grow mischieyous; 
And kill him in the shell 



-^JH^ 



MaCBETH'S SoLILOqUY ON THB 

MuRDEF^ OF Duncan. 

Shakespeare's "Macbeth." 

If it were done, when 'tis done, then 'twere well 
It were done quickly : If the assassination 
Gould trammel up the consequence, and catch. 
With his surcease, success; that but this blow 
Might be the be-all and the end-all here, 
But here, upon this bank and shoal of time, 
We'd jump the life to come. But in these cases. 
We still have judgment here ; that we but teach 
Bloody instructions, which, being taught, return 
To plague the inventor. This even-handed justice 
Commends the ingredients of our poisoned chalice 
To our own lips. He's here in double trust : 
First, as I am his kinsman and his subject, 
Strong both against the deed ; then, as his host. 
Who should against his murderer shut the door, 
Not bear the knife myself Besides, this Duncan 
Hath borne his faculties so meek, hath been 
So clear in his great office, that his virtues 
Will plead like angels, trumpet-tongued, against 
The deep damnation of his taking- o£f : 
And pity, like a naked new-bom babe, 
Striding the blast, or heaven's cherubim, horsed 
Upon the sightless couriers of the air, 
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Shall blow the horrid deed in every eye, 
That tears shall drown the wind. — I have no spur 
To prick the sides of my intent, but only 
Vanlting ambition, which o'erleaps itself, 
And falls on the other. 



-+ 



Macbeth's Address to thd 

AlR-DRA-WN DaGGEI^ 

Shakespeare's " Macbeth." 

Go bid thy mistress, when my drink is ready, 
She strike upon the bell. Get thee to bed. 

[Exit Servant. 
Is this a dagger which I see before me. 
The handle toward my hand? Come, let me clutch 

thee : 
I have thee not, and yet I see thee still. 
Art thou not, fatal vision, sensible 
To feeling as to sight? or art thou but 
A dagger of the mind; a false creation. 
Proceeding from the heat-oppress6d brain ? 
I see thee yet, in form as palpable 
As this which now I draw. 
Thou marshairst me the way that I was going; 
And such an instrument I was to use. 
Mine eyes are made the fools o* the other senses. 
Or else worth all the rest. I see thee still ; 
And on thy blade and dudgeon gouts of blood, 
Which was not so before. — There's no such thing. 
It is the bloody business which informs 
Thus to mine eyes. — Now o*er the one half world 
Nature seems dead, and wicked dreams abuse 
The curtained sleep : witchcraft celebrates 
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Pale Hecate's offerings; and withered murder^ 
Alarumed by bis sentinel, the wolf, 
Whose howl 's his watch, thus with his stealthy pace. 
With Tarquin's ravishing strides, towards his design 
Moves like a ghost. — Thou sure and firm-set earth, 
Hear not my steps, which way they walk, for fear 
Thy very stones prate of my whereabout. 
And take the present horror from the time, 
Which now suits with it. — Whiles I threat he lives : 
Words to the heat of deeds too cold breath gives. 

[A bell rings. 
I go, and it is done; the beU invites me. 
Hear it not, Duncan ; for it is a knell 
That summons thee to heaven or to helL 



*•- 



Wamlet's 



Address to his Fathei^s Ghost. 



Shakespeare's "Hamlet." 

Anoels and ministers of grace defend us ! — 

Be thou a spirit of health, or goblin damned. 

Bring with thee airs from heaven, or blasts from hell. 

Be thy intents wicked, or charitable. 

Thou comest in such a questionable shape. 

That I will speak to thee ; I'll call thee, Hamlet, 

King, father, royal Dane : 0, answer me : 

Let me not burst in ignorance ! bat tell. 

Why thy canonized bones, hearsM in death. 

Have burst their cerements ! why the sepulchre, 

Wherein we saw thee quietly in-urned, 

Hath oped his ponderous and marble jaws, 

To cast thee up again ! What may this mean, 

That thou, dead corse, again, in com^kt!^ ^\^^ 
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Revisit'st thus the glimpses of the moon. 
Making night hideous ; and we fools of nature. 
So horridly to shake our disposition, 
With thoughts beyond the reaches of our souls ? 
Say, why is this ? wherefore ? what should we do ? 



-^ 



The Ghost to Wamlet. 

Shakespeare's " Hamlet." 

Mare me : My hour is almost come, 

When I to sulphurous and tormenting flames 

Must render. up myself. 

Pity me not, but lend thy serious hearing 

To what I shall unfold. I am thy father's spirit ; 

Doomed for a certain term to walk the night ; 

And, for the day, confined to fast in fires. 

Till the foul crimes, done in my days of nature. 

Are burnt and purged away. But that I am forbid 

To tell the secrets of my prison-house, 

I could a tale unfold, whose lightest word 

Would harrow up thy soul ; freeze thy young blood ; 

Make thy two eyes, like stars, start from their spheres; 

Thy knotted and combined locks to part, 

And each particular hair to stand an end. 

Like quills upon the fretful porcupine ; 

But this eternal blazon must not be 

To ears of flesh and blood : — List, Hamlet, list ! — 

If thou didst ever thy dear father love, 

Bevenge his foul and most unnatural murder. 

I find thee apt ; 
And duller shouldst thou be than the fat weed 
That rots itself in ease on Lethe wharf, 
Wouldst thou not stir in this. Now, Hamlet, hear : 
'Tis giyen out^ that sleeping in mine orchard. 



§ 
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A serpent stung me ; so the whole ear of Denmark 

Is by a forged process of my death 

Rankly abused : but know, thou noble youth, 

The serpent that did sting thy father's life. 

Now wears his crown. 

Ay, that incestuous, that adulterate beast, 

With witchcraft of his wit, with traitorous gifts, 

wicked wit, and gifts, that have the power 

to seduce !) won to his shameful lust 
The will of my most seeming virtuous queen : 
0, Hamlet, what a falling off was there ! 
From me, whose love was of that dignity. 
That it went hand in hand even with the vow 
I made to her in marriage ; and to decline 
Upon a wretch, whose natural gifts were poor 
To those of mine ! 

But virtue, as it never will be moved. 
Though lewdness court it in a shape of heaven. 
So lust, though to a radiant an^el linked. 
Will sate itself in a celestial bed. 
And prey on garbage. 

But soft ! methinks I scent the morning's air ; 
Brief let me be : — Sleeping within mine orchard. 
My custom alwajrs in the afternoon. 
Upon my secure hour thy uncle stole. 
With juice of cursed hebenon in a vial. 
And in the porches of mine ears did pour 
The leperous distilment ; whose effect 
Holds such an enmity with blood of man. 
That, swift as quicksilver, it courses through 
The natural gates and alleys of fhe body. 
And, with a sudden vigour, it doth posset 
And curd, like aigre droppings into milk, 
The thin and wholesome blood : so did it mine ; 
And a most instant tetter barked about. 
Most lazar-like, with vile and loathsome crusty 
All my smooth body. 
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Thus was I, sleeping, by a brother's hand, 

Of life, of crown, and queen, at once despatched ; 

Cut off even in the blossoms of my sin, 

TJnhouseled, disappointed, unaneled ; 

No reckoning made, but sent to my account 

With all my imperfections on my head : 

0, horrible ! 0, horrible ! most horrible ! 

If thou hast nature in thee, bear it not ; 

Let not the royal bed of Denmark be 

A couch for luxury and damned incest. 

But, howsoever thou pursu*st this act. 

Taint not thy mind, nor let thy soul contrive 

Against thy mother aught ; leave her to heaven. 

And to those thorns that in her bosom lodge. 

To prick and sting her. Fare thee well at once ! 

The glow-worm shows the matin to be near, 

And gins to pale his ineffectual fire : 

AdieUy adieu, Hamlet ! remember me. 



Darkness. 

I HAD a dream, which was not all a dream. 

The bright sun was extinguished, and the stars 

Did wander darkling in the eternal space, 

Rayless, and pathless, and the icy earth 

Swung blind and blackening in the moonless air ; 

Morn came and went-^and came, and brought no day. 

And men forget their passions in the dread 

Of this their desolation ; and all hearts 

Were chilled into a selfish prayer for light : 

And they did live by watchfires — and the thrones, 

The palaces of crownM kings — the huts. 

The habitations of all things which dwell. 



Were burnt for beacons ; cities were consumed, 

And men were gathered round their blazing homes 

To look once more into each other's face ; 

Happy were those who dwelt within the eye 

Of the volcanoes, and their mountain-torch : 

A fearful hope was all the world contained ; 

Forests were set on fire — but hour by hour 

They fell and faded — and the crackling trunks 

Extinguished with a crash — and all was black. 

The brows of men by the despairing light 

Wore an unearthly aspect, as by fits 

The flashes fell upon them ; some lay down 

And hid their eyes and wept ; and some did rest 

Their chins upon their clenchM hands, and smiled ; 

And others hurried to and fro, and fed 

Their funeral piles with fuel, and looked up 

With mad disquietude on the dull sky. 

The pall of a past world ; and then again 

With curses cast them down upon the dust. 

And gnashed their teeth and howled : the wild birds 

shrieked. 
And, terrified, did flutter on the ground. 
And flap their useless wings ; the wildest brutes 
Came tame and tremulous ; and vipers crawled 
And twined themselves among the multitude, 
Hissino^, but stingless — ^they were slain for food : 
And War, which for a moment was no more. 
Did glut himself again : — a meal was bought 
With blood, and each sate sullenly apart 
Gorging himself in gloom : no love was left ; 
All earth was but one. thought — ^and that was death. 
Immediate and inglorious ; and the pang 
Of famine fed upon all entrails — ^men 
Died, and their bones were tombless as their flesh ; 
The meagre by the meagre were devoured. 
Even dogs assailed their masters, all save one. 
And he was faithful to a corse, and kept 
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The birds and beasts and famished men at bay, 

Till hunger clung them, or the dropping dead 

Lured their lank jaws ; himself sought out no food. 

But with a piteous and perpetual moan. 

And a quick desolate cry, licking the hand 

Which answered not with a caress — he died. 

The crowd was famished by degrees ; but two 

Of an enormous city did survive. 

And they were enemies : they met beside 

The dying embers of an altar-place 

Where had been heaped a mass of holy things 

For an unholy usage ; they raked up, 

And shivering scraped with their cold skeleton hands 

The feeble ashes, and their feeble breath 

Blew for a little life, and made a flame 

Which was a mockery ; then they lifted up 

Their eyes as it grew lighter, and beheld 

Each other's aspects — saw, and shrieked, and died — 

Even of their mutual hideousness they died, 

Unknowing who he was upon whose brow 

Famine had written Fiend The world was void, 

The populous and the powerful was a lump, 

Seasonless, herbless, treeless, manless, lifeless — 

A lump of death — a, chaos of hard clay. 

The rivers, lakes, and ocean all stood still. 

And nothing stirred within their silent depths ; 

Ships sailorless lay rotting on the sea, 

And their masts fell down piecemeal ; as they dropped 

They slept on the abyss without a surge — 

The waves were dead ; the tides were in their grave. 

The moon, their mistress, had expired before ; 

The winds were withered in the stagnant air, 

And the clouds perished ! Darkness had no need 

Of aid from them — She was the Universe ! 
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Cardinal Wolsey on his Fall. 

Shakespeare's "Henry VIII." 

Farewell, a long farewell, to all my greatness 1 
This is the state of man : To-day, he puts forth 
The tender leaves of hopes; to-morrow, blo&soms. 
And bears his blashing honours thick upon him ; 
The third day comes a frost, a killing frost. 
And, — when he thinks, good easy man, full surely 
His greatness is a ripening, — ^nips his root. 
And then he falls, as I do. I have ventured, 
Like little wanton boys that swim on bladders. 
This many summers in a sea of glory ; 
But far beyond my depth : my high-blown pride 
At length broke under me ; and now has left me. 
Weary, and old with service, to the mercy 
Of a rude stream, that must for ever hide me. 
Vain pomp and glory of this world, I hate ye : 
I feel my neart new opened : 0, how wretched 
Is that poor man that hangs on princes' favours I 
There is, betwixt that smile we would aspire to. 
That sweet aspect of princes, and their ruin, 
More pangs and fears than wars or women have ; 
And when he falls, he falls like Lucifer, 
Never to hope again. — 

Cromwell, I did not think to shed a tear 

In all my miseries ; but thou hast forced me. 

Out of thy honest truth, to play the woman. 

Let's dry our eyes : and thus far hear me, Cromwell ; 

And, — when I am forgotten, as I shall be, 

And sleep in dull cold marble, where no mention 

Of me must more be heard of, — say, I taught thee ; 

Say, Wolsey, — that once rode the waves of glory, 

And sounded all the depths and shoals of honour, — 
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Found thee a way, out of his wreck, to rise in ; 
A sure and safe one, though thy master missed it. 
Mark but my fall, and that that ruined me. 
Cromwell, I charge thee, fling away ambition ; 
By that sin fell the angels ; how can man then. 
The image of his Maker, hope to win by 't ? 
Love thyself last : cherish those hearts that hate thee ; 
Corruption wins not more than honesty. 
Still in thy right hand carry gentle peace. 
To silence envious tongues. Be just, and fear not : 
Let all the ends thou aim'st at be thy country's. 
Thy 6od*8, and truth's; then if thou falls't, O 

Cromwell, 
Thou fall'st a blessed martyr^! Serve the king ; 
And, — ^pr'ythee, lead me in : 
There take an inventory of all I have ; 
To the last penny, 'tis the kings : my robe, 
And my integrity to Heaven, is all 
I dare now call mine own. Cromwell, Cromwell I 
Had I but served mv God with half the zeal 
I served my king, lie would not in mine age 
Have left me naked to mine enemies. 



■ mi" 



jPoLONius's Advice to his Son. 

Shakespeare's " Hamlet." 

There, my blessing with you ! 

And these few precepts in thy memory 

See thou character. Give thy thoughts no tongue. 

Nor any unproportioned thought his act. 

Be thou familiar, but by no means vulgar. 

The friends thou hast, and their adoption tried. 

Grapple them to thy soul with hoops of steel ; 

But do not dull thy palm with entertainment 
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Of each new-hatched, unfledged comrade. Beware 
Of entrance to a quarrel ; but, being in, 
Bear 't that the opposed may beware of thee. 
Give every man thine ear, but few thy voice : 
Take each man's censure, but reserve thy judgment. 
Costly thy habit as thy purse can buy, 
N But not expressed in fancy ; rich, not gaudy : 
For the apparel oft proclaims the man ; 
And they in France of the best rank and station 
Are most select and generous, chief in that. 
Neither a borrower, nor a lender be ; 
For loan oft loses both itself and friend, 
And borrowing dulls the edge of husbandry. 
This above all, — To thine ownself be true, 
And it must follow, as the night the day. 
Thou canst not then be false to any man. 
Farewell ; my blessing season this in thee ! 



Ulysses on Perseyerance.^^^ 

Shakespeare's "Troilus and Cressida." 

Time hath, my lord, a wallet at his back, 

Wherein he puts alms for oblivion, 

A great-sized monster of ingratitudes : 

Those scraps are good deeds past ; which are devoured 

As fast as they are made, forgot as soon 

As done. Perseverance, dear my lord, 

Keeps honour bright : to have done, is to hang 

Quite out of fashion, like a rusty mail, 

In monumental mockery. Take the instant way ; 

For honour travels in a strait so narrow. 

Where one but goes abreast : keep then the path ; 

For emulation hath a thousand sons, 

That one by one pursue : if you give way, 
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Or hedge aside from the direct forthright, 

Like to an entered tide, they all rush by, 

And leave you hindmost ; 

Or, like a ^edlant horse, fallen in first rank. 

Lie there for pavement to the abject rear, 

O'er-run and trampled on : then what they do in 

present, 
Though less than yours in past, must o'ertop yours ; 
For time is like a fashionable host. 
That slightly shakes his parting guest by the hand. 
And with his arms outstretched, as he would fly, 
Grasps in the comer : welcome ever smiles. 
And farewell goes out sighing. 0, let not virtue seek 
Bemuneration for the thing it was ; for beauty, wit. 
High birth, vigour of bone, desert in service. 
Love, friendship, charity, are subjects all 
To envious ana calumniating time. 
One touch of nature makes the whole world kin, 
That all with one consent praise new-born gawds. 
Though they are made and moulded of things past. 
And give to dust that is a little gilt 
More laud than gilt o'er-dusted. 



HH^ 



Douglas to Lord Randolph. 

liEv. John Home's "Douglas." 

My name is Norval: on the Grampian hills 

My father feeds his flocks ; a frugal swain. 

Whose constant cares were to increase his store, 

And keep his only son, myself, at home : 

For I had heard of battles, and I longed 

To follow to the field some warlike lord; 

And heaven soon granted what my sire denied. 

This moon which rose last night, round as my shield^ 
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Had not yet filled her horns, when, by her light, 

A band of fierce barbarians, from the hills. 

Rushed, like a torrent, down upon the vale, 

Sweeping our flocks and herds. The shepherds fled 

For safety and for succour. I alone, 

With bended bow, and quiver full of arrows, 

Hovered about the enemy, and marked 

The road he took ; then hasted to my friends; 

Whom, with a troop of fifty chosen men, 

I met advancing. The pursuit I led. 

Till we overtook the spoil-encumbered foe. 

We fought — and conquered ! Ere a sword was drawn, 

An arrow from my bow had pierced their chief. 

Who wore, that day, the arms which now I wear. 

Beturning home in triumph, I disdained 

The shepherd's slothful life ; and, having heard 

That our good king had summoned his bold peers 

To lead their warriors to the Carron side, 

I left my father's house, and took with me 

A chosen servant to conduct my steps : — 

Yon trembling coward, who forsook his master. 

Journeying with this intent, I passed these towers. 

And, heaven-directed, came this day, to do 

The happy deed, that gilds my humble name. 



« tm - 



Tell's Address to the Alps. 

Sheridan Knowles's "William Tell." 

Ye crags and peaks, I'm with you once again! 

I hold to you the hands you first beheld, 

To show you they still are free. Methinks I hear 

A spirit in your echoes answer me, * 

And bid your tenant welcome to his home 

Again ! sacred forms, how proud yo^i W^\ 
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How high you lift your heads into the sky ! 

How huge you look ! how mighty and how free ! 

How do you look for all your bared brows 

More gorgeously majestical than kings, 

Whose loaded coronets exhaust the mines 1 

Ye are the things that tower, that shrine — whose smile 

Makes glad — whose frown is terrible — whose forms, 

Robed or unrobed, do all the impress wear 

Of awe divine — whose subject never kneels 

In mockery, because it is your boast 

To keep him free ! Ye guards of liberty, 

I'm with you once again ! I hold my hands to you 

To show they still are free ! I rush to you 

As though I could embrace you ! 

Scaling yonder peak, 
I saw an eagle wheeling near its brow, 
O'er the abyss. His broad expanded wings 
Lay calm and motionless upon the air. 
As if he floated there without their aid, 
By the sole act of his unlorded will 
That buoyed him proudly up. — Instinctively 
I bent my bow — ^yet kept he rounding still 
His airy circle, as in the delight 
Of measuring the ample range beneath 
And round about : absorbed, he heeded not 
The death that threatened him — I could not shoot, 
'Twas liberty ! — I turned my bow aside 
And let him soar away ! 

When I wedded thee 
The land was free ! — with what pride I used 
To walk these hills, and look up to my God, 
And bless Him that it was so! — It was free! — 
From end to end, from cliff to lake, 'twas free ! — 
Free as our torrents are, tliat leap our rocks. 
And plough our valleys, without asking leave; 
Or as our peaks, that wear their caps of snow. 
In very presence of the regal sun ! 
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How happy was I in it then ! — I loved 

Its very storms ! — Yes, Emma, I have sat 

In my boat at night, when, down the mountain gorge 

The wind came roaring, — ^sat in it, and eyed 

The thunder breaking from his cloud, and smiled 

To see him shake his lightnings o'er my head. 

And think I had no master, save his own ! 

You know the jutting cliff, round which a track 

Up hither winds, whose base is but the brow 

To such another one ? — Overtaken there 

By the mountain blast, Tve laid me flat along; 

And while gust followed gust more furiously. 

As if to sweep me o'er the horrid brink, 

And I have thought of other lands, whose storms 

Are summer-flaws to those of mine, and just 

Have wished me there — the thought that mine was free 

Has checked that wish, and I have raised my head, 

And cried, in thraldom, to that furious wind. 

Blow on ! This is the land of liberty! 



■ fm « 
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ASSIUS INSTIGATING BrUTUS TO 






CONSPIRE AGAINST p.^SAI\/ 

Shakespeare's "Julius CiESAR." 



(21) 



Well, honour is the subject of my story. — 
I cannot tell what you and other men 
Think of this life; but, for my single self, 
I had as lief not be as live to be 
In awe of such a thing as I myself. 
I was born free as Caesar; so were you : 
We both have fed as well ; and we can both 
Endure the winter's cold as well as he : 
For once, upon a raw and gusty day, 
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The troubled Tiber chafing with her shores, 

Caesar said to me, "Dar'st thou, Cassius, now 

Leap in with me into this angry flood. 

And swim to yonder point?" — Upon the word, 

Accoutred as I was, I plunged in. 

And bade him follow : so, indeed, he did. 

The torrent roared; and we did buflfet it 

With lusty sinews; throwing it aside 

And stemming it with hearts of controversy; 

But ere we could arrive the point proposed, 

Caesar cried, "Help me, Cassius, or I sink !" 

I, as -ffineas, our great ancestor. 

Did from the flames of Troy upon his shoulder 

The old Anchises bear, so from the waves of Tiber 

Did I the tired Caesar : and this man 

Is now become a god; and Cassius is 

A wretched creature, and must bend his body, 

If Caesar carelessly but nod on him. 

He had a fever when he was in Spain, 

And, when the fit was on him, I did mark 

How he did shake : 't is true, this god did shake : 

His cow^ard lips did from their colour fly; 

And that same eye whose bend doth awe the world 

Did lose his lustre : I did hear him groan : 

Ay, and that tongue of his that bade the Romans 

Mark him, and write his speeches in their books, 

Alas! it cried "Give me some drink, Titinius," 

As a sick girl. Ye gods, it doth amaze me, 

A man of such a feeble temper should 

So get the start of the majestic world. 

And bear the palm alone. 

■Why, man, he doth bestride the narrow world. 

Like a Colossus; and we petty men 

Walk under his huge legs, and peep about 

To find ourselves dishonourable graves. 

Men at some time are masters of their fates : 

The fault, dear Brutus, is not in our stars, 
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But in ourselves, that we are underlings. 

Brutus and Caesar : What should be in that Caesar? 

Why should that name be sounded more than yours? 

Write them together, yours is as fair a name; 

Sound them, it doth become the mouth as well; 

Weigh them, it is as heavy ; conjure with them, 

Brutus will start a spirit as soon as Csesar. 

Now, in the names of all the gods at once, 

Upon what meat doth this our Caesar feed. 

That he is grown so great? — Age, thou art shamed! 

Rome, thou hast lost the breed of noble bloods! 

When went there by an age, since the great flood. 

But it was famed with more than with one man? 

When could they say, till now, that talked of Rome, 

That her wide walls encompassed but one man? 

! you and I have heard our fathers say. 

There was a Brutus once that would have brooked 

The eternal devil to keep his state in Rome, 

As easily as a king. 



T4H^ 



WoTSPUR'S DESCRIPTION OF A FoP. 

Shakespeare's "Henry IV." First Part. 

My liege, I did deny no prisoners. 

But I remember, when the fight was done, 

When I was dry with rage and extreme toil. 

Breathless and faint, leaning upon my sword. 

Came there a certain lord, neat, and trimly dressed. 

Fresh as a bridegroom ; and his chin, new reaped. 

Showed like a stubble-land at harvest-home ; 

He was perfumed like a milliner; 

And 'twixt his finger and his thumb he held 

A pouncet-box, which ever and anon 

He gave his nose, and took 't away again ; 
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Who, therewith angry, when it next came there, 

Took it in snufF: and still he smiled and talked; 

And as the soldiers bore dead bodies by, 

He called them untaught knaves, unmannerly. 

To bring a slovenly unhandsome corse 

Betwixt the wind and his nobility. 

With many holiday and lady terms 

He questioned me; among the rest, demanded 

My prisoners in your majesty's behalf. 

I then, all smarting, with my wounds being cold. 

To be so pestered with a popinjay, 

Out of my grief and my impatience 

Answered neglectingly, I know not what; 

He should, or he should not; — for he made me mad. 

To see him shine so brisk, and smell so sweet. 

And talk so like a waiting-gentlewoman. 

Of guns, and drums, and wounds (God save the mark!) 

And telling me, the sovereign 'st thing on earth 

Was parmaceti for an inward bruise; 

And that it was great pity, so it was, 

That villainous saltpetre should be digged 

Out of the bowels of the harmless earth, 

Which many a good tall fellow had destroyed 

So cowardly; and but for these vile guns 

He would himself have been a soldier. 

This bald unjointed chat of his, my lord, 

I answered indirectly, as I said ; 

And, I beseech you, let not this report 

Come current for an accusation, 

Betwixt my love and your high majesty. 



•^IH- 



What stronger breastplate than a heart untainted ? 
Thrice is he armed that hath his quarrel just ; 
And he but naked, though locked up in steel. 
Whose conscience with injustice is corrupted. 

SHAKESPEARE'S " Henry VI." Part Second. 
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Worcester's Defence of his 

Rebellion. 

Shakespeare's " Henry IV." First Part. 

It pleased your majesty, to turn your looks 
Of favour from myself, and all our house ; 
And yet I must remember you, my lord. 
We were the first and dearest of your friends. 
For you, my staflF of office did I break 
In Richard's time ; and posted day and night 
To meet you on the way, and kiss your hand, 
Wlien yet you were in place and in account 
Nothing so strong and fortunate as I. 
It was myself, my brother, and his son, 
That brought you home, and boldly did outdare 
The dangers of the time. You swore to us, — 
And you did sware that oath at Doncaster, — 
That you did nothing purpose 'gainst the state; 
Nor Claim no further than your new-fallen right. 
The seat of Gaunt, dukedom of Lancaster: 
To this we sware our aid. But, in short space, 
It rained down fortune showering on your head; 
And such a flood of greatness fell on you, — 
What with our help; what with the absent king; 
What with the injuries of a wanton time ; 
The seeming suflFerances that you had borne ; 
And the contrarious winds, that held the king 
So long in his unlucky Irish wars. 
That lul in England did repute him dead, — 
And, from this swarm of fair advantages, 
You took occasion to be quickly wooed 
To gripe the general sway into your hand: 
Forgot your oath to us at Doncaster ; 
And, being fed by us, you used us so 
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As that ungentle gull, the cuckoo's bird, 

Useth the sparrow ; did oppress our nest ; 

Grew by our feeding to so great a bulk. 

That even our love durst not come near your sight. 

For fear of swallowing; but with nimble wing 

We were enforced, for safety sake, to fly 

Out of your sight, and raise this present head; 

Wherel^ we stand opposed by such means 

As you yourself have forged against yourself; 

By unkind usage, dangerous countenance, 

^d violation of all faith and troth 

Sworn to us in your younger enterprise. 

■ mi" 



The Wome of Love. 

Lord Lytton's "Lady op Lyons." 

Nay, dearest, nay, if thou wouldst have me paint 

The home to which, could Love fulfil its prayers. 

This hand would lead thee, listen ! — & deep vale 

Shut out by Alpine hills from the rude world ; 

Near a clear lake, margined by fruits of gold 

And whispering myrtles ; glassing softest skies. 

As cloudless, save with rare and roseate shadows, 

As I would have thy fate ! 

A palace lifting to eternal summer 

Its marble walls, from out a glossy bower 

Of coolest foliage, musical with birds. 

Whose songs should syllable thy name ! At noon 

We 'd sit beneath the arching vines, and wonder 

Why Earth could be unhappy, while the heavens 

Still left us youth and love ! We 'd have no friends 

That were not lovers ; no ambition, save 

To excel them all in love ; we 'd read no books 

That were not tales of love — that we might smile 
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To think how poorly eloquence of words 

Translates the poetry of hearts like ours ! 

And, when night came, amidst the breathless heavens 

We 'd guess what star should be our home when Love 

Becomes immortal ; while the perfumed lights 

Stole through the mists of alabaster lamps, 

And every air was heavy with the sighs 

Of orange groves and music from sweet lutes, 

And murmurs of low fountains that gush forth 

r the midst of roses I — ^Dost thou like the picture ? 



Claude Melnotte»s Apology to 

Pauline. 

LORD LTTTON'S «*LADT OP LYONS." 

Pauline, by pride 
Angels have fallen e'er thy time : by pride — 
That sole alloy of thy most lovely mould — 
The evil spirit of a bitter love, 
And a revengeful heart, had power upon thee. 
From my first years my soul was filled with thee : 
I saw thee midst the flowers the lowly boy 
Tended, unmarked by thee — ^a spirit of bloom, 
And joy, and freshness, as if Spnng itself 
Were made a living thing, and wore thy shape ! 
I saw thee, and the passionate heart of man 
Entered the breast of the wild-dreaming boy. 
And from that hour I grew — what to the last 
I shall be — thine adorer ! Well, this love — 
Vain, frantic, guilty, if thou wilt — became 
A fountain of ambition and bright hope ; . 
I thought of tales that by the winter nearth 
Old gossips tell— how maidens sprung from kin^ 
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Have stooped from their high sphere ; how Love, like 

Death, 
Levels all ranks, and lays the shepherd's crook 
Beside the sceptre. Thus I made my home 
In the soft palace of a fairy Future 1 
My father died ; and I, the peasant-born, 
Was my own lord. Then did I seek to rise 
Out of the prison of my mean estate ; 
And, with such jewels as the exploring Mind 
Brings from the caves of Knowledge, buy my ransom 
From those twin gaolers of the daring heart — 
Low birth and iron fortune. Thy bright image. 
Glassed in my soul, took all the hues of glory, 
And lured me on to those inspiring toils 
By which man masters men ! For thee I grew 
A midnight student o*er the dreams of sages. 
For thee I sought to borrow from each Grace, 
And every Muse, such attributes as lend 
Ideal charms to Love. I thought of thee, 
And passion taught me poesy, — of thee. 
And on the painter's canvas grew the life 
Of beauty ! — Art became the shadow 
Of the dear starlight of thy haunting eyes ! 
Men called me vain — some mad — I heeded not ; 
But still toiled on — hoped on — for it was sweet, 
If not to win, to feel more worthy, thee ! 
At last, in one mad hour, I dared to pour 
The thoughts that burst their channels into song. 
And sent them to thee — ^such a tribute, lady, 
As beauty rarely scorns, even from the meanest. 
The name — appended by the burning heart 
That longed to show its idol what bright things 
It had created — yea, the enthusiast's name. 
That should have been thy triumph, was thy scorn I 
That very hour — when passion, turned to wrath, 
Resembled hatred most — when thy disdain 
Made my whole soul a chaos — in that hour 
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The tempters found me a revengeful tool 

For their revenge ! Thou hadst trampled on the 

worm — 

It turned and stung thee ! 

I will not tell thee of the throes — the struggles — 

The anguish — the remorse : No — ^let it pass ! 

And let me come to such most poor atonement 

Yet in my power. Pauline I — 

[Approaching her with great emotion^ and aJxAtt 

to take her hand. 

Do not fear me. 
Thou dost not know me. Madam : at the altar 
My vengeance ceased — my guilty oath expired! 
Henceforth, no image of some marble saint. 
Niched in cathedral aisles, is hallowed more 
From the rude hand of sacrilegious wrong. 
I am thy husband — nay, thouneed'st not shudder; — 
Here, at thy feet, I lay a husband's rights. 
A marriage thus unholy — unfulfilled — 
A bond of fraud — ^is, by the laws of France, 
Made void and null. To-night sleep — sleep in peace ; 
To-morrow, pure and virgin as this mom 
I bore thee, bathed in blushes, from the shrine. 
Thy father s arms shall thee take to thy home. 
The law shall do thee justice, and restore 
Thy right to bless another with thy love ; 
And when thou art happy, and hast half forgot 
Him who so loved — so wronged thee, think at least 
Heaven left some remnant of the angel still 
In that poor peasant s nature ! 



Our indiscretion sometimes serves us well. 
When our deep plots do pall ; and that should teach us. 
There's a Divinity that shapes our ends. 
Rough-hew them how we will. 
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Richard the Second on Kingly 

Greatness. 

Shakespeare's "Richard II." 
Avmerle, Where is the duke my father with his power ? 

No matter where. Of comfort no man speak : 

Let's talk of graves, of worms, and epitaphs ; 

Make dust our paper, and with rainy eyes 

Write sorrow on the bosom of the earth. 

Let's choose executors, and talk of wills : 

And yet not so, — for what can we bequeath, 

Save our deposed bodies to the ground ? 

Our lands, our lives, and all, are Bolingbroke's, 

And nothing can we call our own but death. 

And that small model of the barren earth, 

Which serves as paste and cover to our bones. 

For heaven's sake, let us sit upon the ground. 

And tell sad stories of the death of kin^ : — 

How some have been deposed ; some slain in war ; 

Some haunted by the ghosts they have dei)osed ; 

Some poisoned by their wives ; some sleeping killed ; 

All murdered : — For within the hollow crown 

That rounds the mortal temples of a king, 

Keeps death his court ; and there the antic sits. 

Scoffing his state, and grinning at his pomp,— 

Allowing him a breath, a little scene 

To monarchize, be feared, and kill with looks ; 

Infusing him with self and vain conceit, — 

As if this flesh, which walls about our life. 

Were brass impregnable, — and, humoured thus. 

Gomes at the last, and with a little pin 

Bores through his castle wall, and — ^farewell king ! 

Cover your heads, and mock not flesh and blood 
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With solemn reverence ; throw away respect, 

Tradition, form, and ceremonious duty, 

For you have but mistook me all this while : 

I live with bread like you, feel want, taste grief. 

Need friends : — Subjected thus. 

How can you say to me — ^I am a king ? 



Shylock on his Wrongs.^^ 

Shakespeare's "Merchant op Venice." 

SiGNiOR Antonio, many a time— and oft 
In the Bialto — ^you have rated me 
About my monies, and my usances : 
Still have I borne it with a patient shrug, 
For suflFerance is the badge of all our tribe. 
You call.me imsbeliever, cut-throat, dog. 
And spit upon my Jewish gaberdine. 
And all for use of that which is mine own. 
Well then, it now appears you need my help : 
Go to, then ; you come to me, and you say, 
" Shylock, we would have monies :" You say so ; 
You, that did void your rheum upon my beard, 
And foot me, as you spurn a stranger cur 
Over your threshold : monies is your suit : 
What diould I say to you ? Should I not say, 
'' Hath a dog money ? is it possible 
A cur can lend three thousand ducats V* or 
Shall I bend low, and in a bondman's key, 
With 'bated breath, and whispering humbleness, 
Say this ; — 

" Fair sir, you spat on me on Wednesday last ; 
You spumed me such a day ; another time 
You called me dog ; and for these courtesies 
I'll lend you thus much monies ?" 
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» All the World's a Stage.' 



,,(28) 

Speech of Jaques in Shakespeare's "As You like it.*' 



All the world 's a stage, 
And all the men and women merely players : 
They have their exits, and their entrances ; 
And one man in bis time plays many parts. 
His acts beings seven ages. At first, the infant. 
Mewling and puking in the nurse's arms : 
Then, the whining schoolboy, with his satchel. 
And shining morning face, creeping like snail 
Unwillingly to school : and then, the lover. 
Sighing like furnace, with a woeful ballad 
Made to his mistress' eyebrow: Then, a soldier, 
Full of strange oaths, and bearded like the pard. 
Jealous in honour, sudden and quick in quarrel. 
Seeking the bubble reputation 
Even in the cannon's mouth : and then, the justice. 
In fair round belly, with good capon lined. 
With eyes severe, and beard of formal cut. 
Full of wise saws and modern instances. 
And so he plays his part : The sixth age shifts 
Into the lean and slippered pantaloon. 
With spectacles on nose, and pouch on side ; 
His youthful hose, well saved, a world too wide 
For his shrunk shank; and his big, manly voice, 
Turning again toward childish treble, pipes 
And whistles in his sound : Last scene of all. 
That ends this strange eventful histoiy. 
Is second childishness, and mere oblivion ; 
Sans teeth, sans eyes, sans taste, sans everything. 



« im »' 
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j^ENRY THE FlFTH TO HIS ArMY 
BEFORE WaRFLEUI\/^ 



(24) 

\ 

SlIAKESPBARE'S •'HENRY V." 



Once more unto the breach, dear friends, once more^ 

Or close the wall up with our English dead! 

In peace there's nothing so becomes a man 

As modest stillness and humility: 

But when the blast of war blows in our ears, 

Then imitate the action of the tiger; 

Stiffen the sinews, summon up the blood, 

Disguise fair nature with hard-favoured rage ; 

Then lend the eye a terrible aspect; 

Let it pry through the portage of the head. 

Like the brass cannon; let the brow overwhelm it, 

As fearfully as doth a galled rock 

O'erhang and jutty his confounded base. 

Swilled with the wild and wasteful ocean. 

Now set the teeth, and stretch the nostril wide; 

Hold hard the breath, and bend up every spirit 

To his full height ! — On, on, you nobless English, 

Whose blood is fet from fathers of war-proof! 

Fathers that, like so many Alexanders, 

Have in these parts from morn till even fought, 

And sheathed their swords for lack of argument. 

Dishonour not your mothers ; now attest 

That those whom you called fathers did beget you ! 

Be copy now to men of grosser blood. 

And teach them how to war! — ^And you, good yeomen. 

Whose limbs were made in England, show us here 

The mettle of your pasture ; let us swear 

That you are worth your breeding ; which I doubt not; 

For there is none of you so mean and base^ 
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That hath not noble lustre in your eyes. 

I see you stand like greyhounds in the slips, 

Straining upon the start. The game 's afoot : 

Follow your spirit : and, upon tms charge, 

Cry — God for Harry! England! and Saint George ! 



■^n*^ 



Wenry the Fifth to his Army 
AT Agincourt/^^ 

Shakespeare's "Henry V." 

Westmoreland. O that we nbw had here 
But one ten thousand of those men in England 
That do no work to-day ! 

What 's he that wishes so ? 
My cousin Westmoreland? — No, my fair cousin: 
If we are marked to die, we are enow 
To do our country loss ; and if to live. 
The fewer men, the greater share of honour. 
God's will! I pray thee, wish not one man more. 
By Jove, I am not covetous for gold; 
Nor care I who doth feed upon my cost; 
It yearns me not if men my garments wear; 
Such outward things dwell not in my desires : 
But if it be a sin to covet honour, 
I am the most offending soul alive. 
No, 'faith, my coz, wish not a man from England : 
God's peace! I would not lose so great an honour, 
As one man more, methinks, would share from me, 
For the best hope I have. 0, do not wish one more : 
Rather proclaim it, Westmoreland, through my host. 
That he which hath no stomach to this fight. 
Let him depart; his passport shall be made, 
And crowns for convoy put into his purse : 
We would not die in that man's company 
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That fears his fellowship to die with us. 

This day is called the feast of Crispian : 

He that outlives this day, and comes safe home, 

Will stand a tip-toe when this day is named, 

And rouse him at the name of Crispian. 

He that shall live this day, and see old age, 

Will yearly on the vigil feast his neighbours, 

And say. To-morrow is Saint Crispian : 

Then will he strip his sleeve and show his scars, 

And say. These wounds I had on Crispian's Day. 

Old men forget ; yet all shall be forgot. 

But he '11 remember, with advantages, 

What feats he did that day: Then shall our names. 

Familiar in his mouth as household words, — 

Harry the king, Bedford and Exeter, 

Warwick and Talbot, Salisbury and Gloster, — 

Be in their flowing cups freshly remembered : 

This story shall the good man teach his son ; 

And Crispin Crispian shall ne'er go by. 

From this day to the ending of the world. 

But we in it shall be remembered : 

We few, we happy few, we band of brothers; 

For he to-day that sheds his blood with me 

Shall be my brother; be he ne'er so vile. 

This day shall gentle his condition : 

And gentlemen in England, now a-bed. 

Shall think themselves accursed they were not here ;, 

And hold their manhoods cheap, while any speaks. 

That fought with us upon St. Crispian 's Day. 



■H^H^ 



There is a tide in the affairs of men. 
Which, taken at the flood, leads on to fortune ; 
Omitted, all the voyage of their life. 
Is bound in shallows, and in miseries. 

SHAKBSPEABB'8 "Juliwa C;»»£^^ 
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Dthello's Address to thb 

Senate/^^ 

Shakespeare's " Othello." 

Most potent, grave, and reverend signiors. 

My very noble and approved good masters, — 

That I have ta'en away this old man's daughter. 

It is most true; true, I have married her; 

The very head and front of my offending 

Hath this extent, no more. Eude am I in my speech^ 

And little blessed with the soft phrase of peace; 

For since these arms of mine had seven years' pith. 

Till now some nine moons wasted, they have used 

Their dearest action in the tented field; 

And little of this great world can I speak. 

More than pertains to feats of broils and battle; 

And therefore little shall I grace my cause. 

In peaking for myself: yet, by your gracious patience, 

I wUl a round unvarnished tale deliver 

Of my whole course of love : what drugs, what charms. 

What conjuration, and what mighty magic, 

?''or such proceeding I am charged withal), 
won his daughter. 

I do beseech you, 
Send for the lady to the Sagittary, 
And let her speak of me before her father: 
If you do find me foul in her report. 
The trust, the ofl&ce, I do hold of you. 
Not only take away, but let your sentence 
Even fall upon my life. 

Ancient, conduct them : you best know the place. 
And, till she come, as truly as to heaven 
I do confess the vices of my blood. 
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So justly to your grave ears I '11 preseDt 
How I did thrive ia this fair lady's love. 
And she in mine. 

Her father loved me; oft invited me; 
Still questioned me the story of my life, 
Prom year to year; the battles, sieges, fortune, 
That I have passed. 

I ran it through, even from my boyish da3rs, 
To the very moment that he bade me tell it. 
Wherein I spake of most disastrous chances; 
Of moving accidents by flood and field; 
Of hair-breadth 'scapes i' the imminent deadly breach ; 
Of being taken by the insolent foe 
And sold to slavery; of my redemption thence. 
And portance in my travel's history : 
(Wherein of antres vast, and deserts idle. 
Bough quarries, rocks, and hills whose heads touch 

heaven. 
It was my hint to speak), — such was my process; — 
And of the Cannibals that each other eat. 
The Anthropophagi, and men whose heads 
Do grow beneath their shoulders. These things to hear 
Would Desdemona seriously incline ; 
But still the house affairs would draw her thence; 
Which ever as she could with haste dispatch. 
She'd come again, and with a greedy ear^ 
Devour up my discourse : which I observing. 
Took once a pliant hour; and found good means 
To draw from her a prayer of earnest heart. 
That I would all my pilgrimage dilate. 
Whereof by parcels she had something heard, 
But not intentively : I did consent; 
And often did beguile her of her tears. 
When I did speak of some distressful stroke 
That my youth suffered. My story being done. 
She gave me for my pains a world of sighs : 
She swore, — In faith, 't was strange, 't was pasdiig 
strange; 
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'T was t)itiful, 't was wonderous pitiful : 

She wisned she had not heard it; yet she wished 

That heaven had made her such aman : shethankedme ; 

And bade me, if I had a friend that loved her, 

I should but teach him how to tell my story, 

And that would woo her. Upon this hint I spake : 

She loved me for the dangers I had passed ; 

And I loved her that she did pity them. 

This only is the witchcraft I have used: 

Here comes the lady, let her witness it. 



' im « 



The Banished Duke to his 

Followers. 

Shakespeare's "As you like it." 

Now, my co-mates, and brothers in exile. 
Hath not old custom made this life more sweet 
Than that of painted pomp? Are not these woods 
More free from peril than the envious court ? 
Here feel we but the penalty of Adam, 
The seasons' difference, — as, the icy fang. 
And churlish chiding of the winter's wind. 
Which, when it bites and blows upon my body. 
Even till I shrink with cold, I smile, and say 
This is no flattery, — ^these are counsellors 
That feelingly persuade me what I am. 
Sweet are the uses of adversity; 
Which, like the toad, ugly and venomous. 
Wears yet a precious jewel in his head ; 
And this our life, exempt from public haunt. 
Finds tongues in trees, books in the ruDuing brookafy 
Sermons in stones, and good in everything. 
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Lucius Junius Brutus oyer the 

EODY OF LuCRETIA. 

John Howard Payne's ••Brutus." 

Thus, thus, my friends, fast as our breaking hearts 

Permitted utterance, we have told our story ; 

And now to say one word of the imposture, 

The mask necessity has made me wear. 

AVhen the ferocious malice of your king, — 

King do I call him ? — ^When the monster, Tarquin, 

Slew, as most of you may well remember, 

My father Marcus, and my elder brother, 

Envying at once their virtues and their wealth. 

How could I hope a shelter from his power. 

But in the false face I have worn so long ? 

Would you know why I summoned you together ? 
Ask ye what brings me here ? Behold this dagger. 
Clotted with gore ! Behold that frozen corsQ ! 
See where the lost Lucretia sleeps in death ! 
She was the mark and model of the time. 
The mould in which each female face was formed. 
The very shrine and sacristy of virtue ! 
Fairer than ever was a form created 
By youthful fancy when the blood strays wild, 
Aiid never-resting thought is all on fire ! 
The worthiest of the worthy ! Not the nymph 
Who met old Numa in his hallowed walks. 
And whispered in his ear her strains divine. 
Can I conceive beyond her ; the young choir 
Of vestal virgins bent to her. 'Tis wonderful 
Amid the dmiel, hemlock, and base weeds, 
Which now spring rife from the luxurious compost 
Spread o'er the realm, how this sweet lily rose ; 
How from the shade of those ill-neighbouring plants 
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Her father sheltered her, that not a leaf 

Was blighted, but, arrayed in purest grace, 

She bloomed unsullied beauty. Such perfections 

Might have called back the torpid breast of age 

To long-forgotten rapture : such a mind 

Might have abashed the boldest libertine, 

And turned desire to reverential love. 

And holiest aflfection ! Oh, my countrymen ! 

You all can witness when that she went forth 

It was a holiday in £ome ; old age 

Forgot its crutch, labour its task, — all ran ; 

And mothers, turning to their daughters, cried, 

" There, there's Lucretia !" Now, look ye, where she 

lies! 
That beauteous flower, that innocent sweet rose, 
Torn up by ruthless violence — ^gone ! gone 1 gone ! 

Say, would you seek instruction ? would ye ask 
What ye should do ? Ask ye yon conscious walls. 
Which saw his poisoned brother, they will cry, Revenge ! 
Ask yon deserted street, where Tullia drove 
O'er her dead father's corse, 'twill cry. Revenge ! 
Ask yonder senate-house, whose stones are purple 
With human blood, and it will cry, Revenge ! 
Go to the tomb where lies his murdered wife, 
And the poor queen, who loved him as her son, 
Their unappeas^d ghosts will shriek. Revenge ! 
The temples of the gods, the all-viewing heavens, 
The gods themselves, shall justify the cry. 
And swell the general sound. Revenge ! Revenge ! 

And we will be revenged, my countrymen ! 
Brutus shall lead you on ; Brutus, a name 
Which will, when you're revenged, be dearer to him 
Than all the noblest titles earth can boast. 

Now take the body up. Bear it before us 
To Tarquin's palace ; there we'll light our torches, 
And» in the blazing conflagration, rear 
A pile for these chaste relics, that shall send 
Her soul amongst the stars. On ! Brutus leads you ! 
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CORIOLANUS TO THE RoMANS ON 

HIS Banishment/^^ 

Shakespeare's " Coriolanus." 

You common cry of curs ! whose breath I hate 
As reek o' the rotten fens, whose loves I prize 
As the dead carcases of unburied men 
That do corrupt my air, I banish you ; 
And here remain with your uncertainty ! 
Let every feeble rumour shake your hearts ! 
Your enemies, with nodding of their plumes, 
Fan you into despair ! Have the power still 
To banish your defenders ; till, at length, 
Your ignorance (which finds not, till it feels). 
Making not reservation of yourselves, 
(Still your own foes), deliver you 
As most abated captives, to some nation 
That won you without blows ! Despising, 
For you, the city, thus I turn my back : 
There is a world elsewhere. 



-«H^ 



To-MORROW, and to-morrow, and to-morrow. 

Creeps in this petty pace from day to day, 

To the last syllable of recorded time ; 

And all our yesterdays have lighted fools 

The way to dusty death. Out, out, brief candle ! 

Life's but a walking shadow ; a poor player. 

That struts and frets his hour upon the stage. 

And then is heard no more : it is a tale 

Told by an idiot, full of sound and fury. 

Signifying nothing. 

Shakespeare's '• MacbetJhu" 
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Marcellus to the Romans. 

Shakespeare's "Julius Cjesar." 

Commoner. But, indeed air, we make 
Holiday, to see Caesar, and to rejoice in his triumph. 

Whebefobe rejoice ? What conquest brings he home ? 

What tributaries follow him to Rome, 

To grace in captive bonds his chariot-wheels ? 

You blocks, you stones, you worsethansenseless things! 

0, you hard hearts, you cruel men of Rome, 

Knew you not Pompey ? Many a time and oft 

Have you climbed up to walls and battlements. 

To towers and windows, yea, to chimney-tops. 

Your infants in your arms, and there have sat 

The livelong day, with patient expectation, 

To see great Pompey pass the streets of Rome : 

And when you saw his chariot but appear. 

Have you not made a universal shout. 

That Tiber trembled underneath her banks. 

To hear the replication of your sounds. 

Made in her concave shores ? 

And do you now put on your best attire ? 

And do you now cull out a holiday ? 

And do you now strew flowers in his way, 

That comes in triumph over Pompey's blood ? 

Be gone ! 

Run to your houses, fall upon your knees. 

Pray to the gods to intermit the plague 

That needs must light on this ingratitude. 

■ mi" 



Men's evil manners live in brass : their virtues 
We write in water. 

Shakespeare's "Henry VIII. 
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JK 



ARK Antony's Address to 
C^esAR's Body. 

Shakespeare's "Julius Casar." 



0, PARDON me, thou bleeding piece of earth. 
That I am meek and gentle with these batchers ! 
ThoQ art the ruins of the noblest man 
That ever lived in the tide of times. 
Woe to the hand that shed this costly blood ! 
Over thy wounds now do I prophesy, — 
Which, like dumb mouths, do ope their ruby lips. 
To beg the voice and utterance of my tongue, — 
A curse shall light upon the limbs of men ; 
Domestic fury, and fierce civil strife. 
Shall cumber all the parts of Italy ; 
Blood and destruction shall be so in use, 
And dreadful objects so familiar. 
That mothers shall but smile when they behold 
Their infants quartered with the hands of war ; 
All pity chokdl with custom of fell deeds : 
And Caesar's spirit, ranging for revenge. 
With At^ by his side, come hot from hell. 
Shall in these confines, with a monarch's voice, 
€ry " Havock," and let slip the dogs of war ; 
That this foul deed shall smell above the earth 
With carrion men groaning for buiiaL 



•^ im » 



The cloud-capped towers, the gorgeous palaces, 
The solemn temples, the great globe itself. 
Tea, all which it inherit, shall dissolve ; 
And, like this insubstantial pageant faded. 
Leave not a rack behind. 
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Mark Antony's Oration oyer 
CAESAR'S Body/^^ 

SHAKESPEARE'S "JULIUS CiESAR." 

Friends, Romans, countrymen, lend me your ears ; 

I come to bury Caesar, not to praise him. 

The evil that men do lives after them : 

The good is oft interred with their bones : 

So let it be with Caesar. The noble Brutus 

Hath told you Caesar was ambitious : 

If it were so, it was a grievous fault ; 

And grievously hath Caesar answered it. 

Here, under leave of Brutus, and the rest, 

(For Brutus is an honourable man ; 

So are they all, all honourable men) ; 

Come I to speak in Caesar's funeral. 

He was my friend, faithful and just to me : 

But Brutus says, he was ambitious ; 

And Brutus is an honourable man. 

He hath brought many captives home to Rome, 

Whose ransoms did the general coflFers fill : 

Did this in Caesar seem ambitious ? 

When that the poor have cried, Caesar hath wept : 

Ambition should be made of sterner stuff : 

Yet Brutus says, he was ambitious ; 

And Brutus is an honourable man. 

You all did see that on the Lupercal 

I thrice presented him a kingly crown, 

Which he did thrice refuse. W as this ambition ? 

Yet Brutus says, he was ambitious ; 

And, sure, he is an honourable man. 

I speak not to disprove what Bnitus spoke, 

But here I am to speak what I do know. 
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You all did love him once, not without cause ; 
What cause withholds you then to mourn for him ? 
judgment, thou art fled to brutish beasts. 
And men have lost their reason ! — Bear with me ; 
My heart is in the coffin there with Caesar, 
And I must pause till it come back to me. 
But yesterday, the word of Caesar might 
Have stood against the world : now lies he there. 
And none so poor to do him reverence. 

masters ! if I were disposed to stir 

Your hearts and minds to mutiny and rage, 

1 should do Brutus wrong, and Cassius wrong. 
Who, you all know, are honourable men : 

I will not do them wrong ; I rather choose 
To wrong the dead, to wrong myself, and you, 
Than I will wrong such honourable men. 
But here's a parchment, with the seal of Caesar ; 
I found it in his closet, 't is his will : 
Let but the commons hear this testament, 
(Which, pardon me, I do not mean to read). 
And they would go and kiss dead Caesar's wounds, 
And dip their napkins in his sacred blood ; 
Yea, beg a hair of him for memory. 
And, dying, mention it within their wills. 
Bequeathing it, as a rich legacy, 
Unto their issue. 

Have patience, gentle friends, I must not read it ; 
It is not meet you know how Caesar loved you. 
You are not wood, you are not stones, but men ; 
And, being men, hearing the will of Caesar, 
It will inflame you, it will make you mad : 
'T is good you know not that you are his heirs ; 
For if you should, 0, what would come of it ! 

You will compel me then to read the will ? 
Then make a ring about the corpse of Caesar, 
And let me show you him that ikiade the will. 
Shall I descend ? and will you give me ka:<i^'^. 
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.If you have tears, prepare to shed them now. 
You all do know this mantle : I remember 
The first time ever CsBsar put it on ; 
'T was on a summer's evening, in his tent, 
That day he overcame the Nervii : — 
Look ! in this place ran Cassius' dagger through : 
See, what a rent the envious Casca made : 
Through this, the well-beloved Brutus stabbed ; 
And, as he plucked his cursed steel away, 
Mark how tne blood of Caesar followed it. 
As rushing out of doors, to be resolved 
If Brutus so unkindly knocked, or no ; 
For Brutus, as you know, was Csesar's angel : 
Judge, you gods, how dearly Caesar loved him ! 
This was the most unkindest cut of all ; 
For when the noble Csesar saw him stab, 
Ingratitude, more strong than traitors' arms, 
Quite van(][uished him : then burst his mighty heart ; 
And, in his mantle muffling up his face. 
Even at the base of Pompey's statue, 
Which all the while ran blood, great Csesar fell. 
0, what a fall was there, my countrymen ! 
Then I, and you, and all of us fell down, 
Whilst bloody treason flourished over us. 
0, now you weep ; and, I perceive, you feel 
The dint of pity : these are gracious drops. 
Kind souls, what, weep you, when you but behold 
Our Caesar's vesture wounded ? Look you here. 
Here is himself, marred, as you see, with traitors. 

Good friends, sweet friends, let me not stir you up 
To such a sudden flood of mutiny. 
They that have done this deed are honourable ; 
What private griefs they have, alas ! I know not. 
That made them do it ; they are wise and honourable, 
And will, no doubt, with reasons answer you. 
I come not, friends, to steal away your hearts ; 
lam no orator, as Brutus is ; 
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But, as you know me all, a plain blunt man, 
That love my friend ; and that they know full well 
That gave me public leave to speak of him : 
For I have neither wit, nor words, nor worth, 
Action, nor utterance, nor the power of speech, 
To stir meA's blood : I only speak right on ; 
I tell you that which yoii yourselves do know ; 
Show you sweet Csesar's wounds, poor, poor dumb 

mouths, 
And bid them speak for me : but were I Brutus, 
And Brutus Antony, there were an Antony 
Would ruffle up your spirits, and put a tongue 
In every wound of Csesar, that should move 
The stones of Kome to rise and mutiny. 

Yet hear me, countrymen ; yet here me speak. 
Why, friends, you go to do you know not what : 
Wherein hath Csesar thus deserved your loves ? 
Alas, you know not — I must tell then : — 
You have forgot the will I told you of. 

Here is the will, and under Csesar's seal. 
To every Boman citizen he gives. 
To every several man, seventy-five drachmas. 
Moreover, he hath left you all his walks. 
His private arbours, ana new-planted orchards. 
On this side Tiber ; he hath left them you, 
And to your heirs for ever ; common pleasures, 
To walk abroad, and recreate yourselves. 
Here was a Caesar ! When comes such another ? 



■ iWi ' 



Beneath the rule of men entirely great 

The pen is mightier than the sword. Behold 

The arch-enchanter's wand ! — ^itself a nothing ! — 

But taking sorcery from the master-hand 

To paralyse the Caesars — and to strike 

The loud earth breathless ! — Take away the sword — 

States can be saved without it ! 
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RiENzi's Address to the Me] 

OF Rome. 

Mary Russell Mitpord's " Rienzi." 

Friends, 
I come not here to talk. Ye know too well 
The story of oar thraldom : — ^we are slaves ! 
The bright sun rises to his course, and lights 
A race of slaves ! He sets, and his lasjb beam 
Falls on a slave : — not such, as swept along 
By the full tide of power, the conqueror leads 
To crimson glory and undying fame ; 
But base, ignoble slaves — slaves to a horde 
Of petty tyrants, feudal despots, lords, 
Bicn in some dozen paltry villages — 
Strong in some hundred spearmen — only great 
In that strange spell, a name. Each hour, dark fraud 
Or open rapine, or protected murder. 
Cries out against them. But this very day, 
An honest man, my neighbour — there he stands — 
Was struck — struck like a dog, by one who wore 
The badge of Ursini ; because, forsooth. 
He tossed not high his ready cap in air. 
Nor lifted up his voice in servile shouts. 
At sight of that great ruffian. Be we men, 
And suffer such dishonour ? men, and wash not 
The stain away in blood ? Such shames are common 
I have known deeper wrongs. I, that speak to you,— 
I had a brother once, a gracious boy, 
Full of all gentleness, of calmest hope, 
Of sweet and quiet joy ; there was the look 
Of heaven upon his face, which limners give 
To the beloved disciple. How I loved 
That gracious boy ! Younger by fifteen years, 
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Brother at once and son ! He left my side, 
A summer bloom on his fair cheeks, a smile 
Parting his innocent lips. In one short hoar. 
The pretty, harmless boy was slain ! I saw 
The corse, — the mangled corse, and then I cried 
For vengeance ! Rouse, ye Romans : rouse, ye slaves! 
Have ye brave sons ? Look, in the next fierce brawl, 
To see them die. Have ye daughters fair ? Look, 
To see them live, torn from your arms, distained. 
Dishonoured ; and, if ye dare call for justice. 
Be answered by the lash. Yet this is Ilome, 
That sat on her seven hills, and, from her throne 
Of beauty, ruled the world ! Yet we are Romans ! 
Why, in that elder day, to be a Roman 
Was greater than a king I And once, again, — 
Hear me, ye walls, that echoed to the tread 
Of either Brutus ! — once again, I swear, 
The eternal city shall be free ! her sons 
Shall walk with princes ! 



' im « 



Buckingham's Speech on going 

TO Execution. 

Shakespeare's "HbnryVIIL" 

All good people. 
You that thus far have come to pity me, 
Hear what I say, and then go home and lose me. 
I have this day received a traitor's judgment. 
And by that name must die : Yet, heaven bear witness. 
And if I have a conscience, let it sink me. 
Even as the axe falls, if I be not faithful ! 
The law I bear no malice for my death ; 
It has done, upon the premises, but justice : 
But those that sought it I could wish more Christian: 
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Be what they will, I heartily forgive them : 

Yet let them look they glory not in mischief, 

Nor build their evils on the graves of great men ; 

For then my guiltless blood must cry against them. 

For further life in this world I ne'er hope, 

Nor will I sue, although the king have mercies 

More than I dare make faults. You few that loved me. 

And dare be bold to weep for Buckingham, 

His noble friends, and fellows, whom to leave 

Is only bitter to him, only dying. 

Go with me, like good angels, to my end ; 

And, as the long divorce of steel falls on me, 

Make of your prayers one sweet sacrifice, 

And lift my soul to heaven. 

Sir Thomas Lovell, I as free forgive you 

As I would be forgiven : I forgive all : 

There cannot be those numberless offences 

'Gainst me that I cannot take peace with : 

No black envy shall mark my grave. 

Commend me to his grace ; 

And if he speak of Buckingham, pray tell him. 

You met him half in heaven : my vows and prayers 

Yet are the king's ; and, till my soul forsake. 

Shall cry for blessings on him : may he live 

Longer than I have time to tell his years ! 

Ever beloved, and loving, may his rule be ! 

And, when old time shall lead him to his end. 

Goodness and he fill up one monument ! 

When I came hither I was lord high constable. 

And duke of Buckingham ; now, poor Edward Bohun : 

Yet I am richer than my iDase accusers. 

That never knew what truth meant : I now seal it ; 

And with that blood will make them one day groan 

for 't. 
My noble father, Henry of Buckingham, 
Who first raised head against usurping Richard, 
Flying for succour to his servant Banister, 
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• 

Being distressed, was by that wretch betrayed, 

And without trial fell ; God's peace be witti him ! 

Henry the Seventh succeeding, truly pit3ring 

My father's loss, like a most royal prince, 

K^tored me to my honours, and, out of ruins, 

Made my name once more noble. Now his son, 

Henry the Eighth,^ life, honour, name, and all 

That made me happy, at one stroke has taken 

For ever from the world. I had my trial. 

And, must needs say, a noble one ; which makes me 

A little happier than my wretched father : 

Yet thus far we are one in fortunes : — both 

Fell by our servants, by those men we loved most ; 

A most unnatural and faithless service ! 

Heaven has an end in all : Yet, you that hear me. 

This from a dying man receive J certain : 

Where you are liberal of your loves and counsels. 

Be sure you be not loose ; for those you make friendiSy 

And give your hearts to, when they once perceive 

The least rub in your fortunes, fall away 

Like water from ye, never found again 

But where they mean to sink ye. All good people, 

Pray for me ! I must now forsake ye ; the last hour 

Of my long weary life is come upon me. 

Farewell : 

And when you would say something that is sad. 

Speak how I fell. — I have done; and God forgive me ! 
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Tis slander, — 
Whose edge is sharper than the sword ; whose tongue 
Outvenoms all the worms of Nile ; whose breath 
Bides on the posting winds, and doth belie 
All corners of the world, — kings, queens, and states^ 
Maids, matrons — nay, the secrets of the grave 
This viperous slander enters. 

ShakE8PBARB*8 *• CymbcliaA^" 
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Marino Faliero»s Farew^eli 

TO HIS WiFe/^^ 

Lord Byron's "Marino Faliero." 

Now, that the priest is gone, 'twere useless all 
To linger out the misetable minutes ; 
But one pang more, the pang of parting from thee 
And I will leave the few last grains of sand 
Which yet remain of the accorded hour, 
Still falling — I have done with Time. 
Then farewell, Angiolina ! — One embrace — 
Forgive the old man who hath been to thee 
A fond but fatal husband — ^love my memory — 
I would not ask so much for me still living. 
But thou canst judge of me more kindly now, 
Seeing my evil feelings are at rest. 
Besides, of all the fruit of these long years. 
Glory, and wealth, and power, and fame, and nan 
Which generally leave some flowers to bloom 
Even o'er the grave, I have nothing left, not even 
A little love, or friendship, or esteem. 
No, not enough to extract an epitaph 
From ostentatious kinsmen ; in one hour 
I have uprooted all my former life. 
And outlived everjrthing, except thy heart, 
The pure, the good, the gentle, which will oft 
With unimpaired but not a clamorous grief 
Still keep — Thou turns't so pale ! — Alas ! she fain 
She has no breath, no pulse ! — Guards ! Lend y 

aid — 
I cannot leave her thus ; and yet 'tis better. 
Since every lifeless moment spares a pang. 
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When she shakes off this temporary death 
I shall be with the Eternal. — Gall her women — 
One look ! — how cold her hand 1 — as cold as mine 
Shall be ere she recovers. — Gently tend her, 
And take my last thanks — I am ready now. 
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Mailing Faliei^'s Tmpi\ecation 

ON Venice. 

Lord Byrok's " Marino Faliero." 

TJhe top of the " Giain^s Staircase" {where the Doges took the 
oaths) ; the ExeciUioner is stationed there with his sword. The 
Doge enters in his ducal robes, in procession with the Council 
of Ten and other patricicms. The outer gates of the Ducal 
Palace are shut against the people. A Chief of the Te7i takes 
off the dtical cap from the Doge^s head. 

So now the Doge is nothing, and at last 

I am again Marino Faliero : 

'Tis well to be so, though but for a moment. 

Here was I crowned, and here, bear witness, Heaven ! 

With how much more contentment I resign 

That shining mockery, the ducal bauble, 

Than I received the fatal ornament. 

I speak to Time and to Eternity, 

Of which I grow a portion, not to man. 

Ye elements ! in which to be resolved 

I hasten, let my voice be as a spirit 

Upon you ! Ye blue waves ! which bore my banner, 

Ye winds ! which fluttered o'er as if you loved it, 

And filled my swelling sails as they were wafted 

To many a triumph ! Thou, my native earth, 

Which I have bled for, and thou, foreign earth, 

Which drank this willing blood &om many a woundl 
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Ye stones, in which my gore will not sink, but 

Reek up to Heaven ! Ye skies, which will receive it! 

Thou sun ! which shinest on these things; .and Thou! 

Who kindlest and who quenchest suns ! — Attest 1 

I am not innocent — but are these guiltless ? 

Iperish, but not unavenged : far ages 

Float up from the abyss of time to be. 

And show these eyes, before they close, the doom 

Of this proud city ; and I leave my curse 

On her and hers for ever ! — ^Yes, the hours 

Are silently engendering of the day. 

When she, who built 'gainst Attila a bulwark. 

Shall yield, and bloodlessly and basely yield. 

Unto a bastard Attila, without 

Shedding so much blood in her last defence 

As these old veins, oft drained in shielding her. 

Shall pour in sacrifice. — She shall be bought 

And sold, and be an appendage to those 

Who shall despise her ! — She shall stoop to be 

A province for an empire, petty town 

In lieu of capital, with slaves for senates, 

Beggars for nobles, panders for a people ! 

Then when the Hebrew's in thy palaces, 

The Hun in thy high places, and the Greek 

Walks o'er thy mart, and smiles on it for his : 

When thy patricians beg their bitter bread 

In narrow streets, and, in their shameful need, 

Make their nobility a plea for pity ; 

Then, when the few who still retain a wreck 

Of their great fathers' heritage, shall fawn 

Round a barbarian Vice of King's Vice-gerent, 

Even in the palace where they swayed as sovereigns. 

Even in the palace where they slew their sovereign. 

Proud of some name they have disgraced ; when 

Thy sons are in the lowest scale of being, — 

Slaves turned o'er to the vanquished by the victors. 

Despised by cowards for greater cowardice. 
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And scorned even by the vicious for such vices 
As in the monstrous grasp of their conception 
Defy all codes to image or to name them ; 
When these and more are heavy on thee, when 
Smiles without mirth, and pastimes without pleasure. 
Youth without honour, age without respect, 
Meanness and weakness, and a sense of woe [mur, 
'Gainst which thou wilt not strive, and dar'st not mur- 
Have made thee last and worst of peopled deserts ; — 
Then, in the last gasp of thine agony. 
Amidst thy many murders, think of mine ! 
Thou den of drunkards with the blood of princes ! 
Gehenna of the waters ! thou sea Sodom ! 
Thus I devote thee to the infernal Gods ! — 
Thee and thy serpent seed ! 

[Here the Doge turns and addresses the Executioner, 

Slave, do thine office ! 
Strike as I struck the foe ! Strike as I would 
Have struck those tyrants ! Strike deep as my curse I 
Strike — and but once I 



They never fail who die 

In a great cause : the block may soak their gore ; 

Their heads may sodden in the sun ; their limbs 

Be strung to city gates and castle walls — 

But still their spirit walks abroad. Though years 

Elapse, and others share as dark a doom, 

They but augment the dark and sweeping thoughts 

Which overpower all others, and conduct 

The world at last to freedom. What were we 

If Brutus had not lived ? He died in giving 

Rome liberty, but left a deathless lesson — 

A name which is a virtue, and a soul 

Which multiplies itself throughout all time. 

When wicked men wax mighty, and a state 

Turns servile. 

Lord Byron's "\fi2Mrayck'^^iiiKt5:i: 
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If thou shouldst ever come, by choice or chance. 

To Modena, where still religiously 

Among her ancient trophies is preserved 

Bologna's bucket (in its chain it hangs 

Within that reverend tower, the Guirlandine), 

Stop at a palace near the Beggio-gate, 

Dwelt in of old by one of the Orsini. 

Its noble gardens, terrace above terrace, 

And rich in fountains, statues, cypresses. 

Will long detain thee ; through their arched walks. 

Dim at noon-day, discovering many a glimpse 

Of knights and dames, such as in old romance, 

And lovers, such as in heroic song. 

Perhaps the two, for groves were their delight. 

That in the spring-time, as alone they sat, 

Venturing together on a tale of love. 

Read only part that day. — A summer sun 

Sets ere one-half is seen ; but, ere thou go, 

Enter the house — prithee, forget it not — 

And look awhile upon a picture there. 

'Tis of a lady in her earliest youth, 
The very last of that illustrious race, 
Done by Zampieri — ^but by whom I care not. 
He who observes it, ere he passes on, 
Gazes his fill, and comes and comes again. 
That he may call it up, when far away. 

She sits, inclining forward as to speak, 
Her lips half-open, and her finger up. 
As though she said, " Beware ! " Her vest of gold 
Broidered with flowers, and clasped from head to foot. 
An emerald stone in every golden clasp ; 
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And on her brow, fairer than alabaster, 

A coronet of pearls. But then her face. 

So lovely, yet so arch, so full of mirth, 

The overflowings of an innocent heart — 

It haunts me still, though many a year has fled. 

Like some wild melody ! 

Alone it hangs 
Over a mouldering heirloom, its companion. 
An oaken chest, half-eaten by the worm. 
But richly carved by Antony of Trent 
With Scripture stories from the Life of Christ ; 
A chest that came from Venice, and had held 
The ducal robes of some old ancestor. 
That by the way — it may be true or false — ' 
But don't forget the picture ; and thou wilt not. 
When thou hast heard the tale they told me there. 

She was an only chUd ; from infancy 
The joy, the pride of an indulgent sire. 
Her mother dying of the gift me gave, 
That precious gift, what else remained to him ? 
The young Ginevra was his all in life, 
Still as she grew, for ever in his sight ; 
And in her fifteenth year became a bride. 
Marrying an only son, Francesco Doria, 
Her plajonate from her birth, and her first love. 

Just as she looks there in her bridal dress. 
She was all gentleness, all gaiety. 
Her pranks the favourite theme of every tongue. 
But now the day was come, the day, the hour ; 
Now, frowning, smiling, for the hundreth time. 
The nurse, that ancient lady, preached decorum ; 
And, in the lustre of her youtn, she gave 
Her hand, with her heart in it, to Fpancesco. 

Great was the joy ; but at the bridal feast. 
When all sat down, the bride was wanting there. 
Nor was she to be found ! Her father cned : 
" *Tis but to make a trial of our love !'* 
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And filled his glass to all ; but his hand shook, 
And soon from guest to guest the panic spread. 
Twas but that instant she had left Francesco, 
Laughing and looking back and flying still, 
Her ivory tooth impnnted on his finger. 
But now, alas ! she was not to be found ; 
Nor from that hour could anything be guessed. 
But that she was not ! 

Weary of his life, 
Francesco flew to Venice, and forthwith 
Flung it away in battle with the Turk. 
Orsini Uved ; and long was to be seen 
An old man wandering as in quest of something. 
Something he could not find — he knew not what. 
When he was gone, the house remained awhile 
Silent and tenantless — ^then went to strangers. 

Full fifty years were past, and all forgot. 
When on an idle day, a day of search 
'Mid the old lumber in the gallery. 
That mouldering chest was noticed ; and 'twas said 
By one as young, as thoughtless as Ginevra, 
" Why not remove it from its lurking-place ? " 
'Twas done as soon as said ; but on the way 
It burst, it fell ; and lo ! a skeleton. 
With here and there a pearl, an emerald stone, 
A golden clasp, clasping a shred of gold. 
All else had perished — save a nuptial ring. 
And a small seal, her mother's legacy, 
Engraven with a name, the name of both, 
" Ginevra." — There, then, had she found a grave I 
Within that chest had she concealed herself. 
Fluttering with joy, the happiest of the happy ; 
When a spring-lock, that lay in ambush there. 
Fastened her down for ever ! 
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The Death of Absalom. 

The waters slept. Night's silvery veil hung low 

On Jordan's bosom, and the eddies curled 

Their glassy rings beneath it, like the still. 

Unbroken beating of the sleeper's pulse. 

The reeds bent down the stream ; the willow leaves, 

With a soft cheek upon the lulling tide, 

Forgot the lifting winds ; and the long stems, 

Whose flowers the water, like a gentle nurse. 

Bears on its bosom, quietly gave way, 

And leaned, in graceful attitudes, to rest. 

How strikingly the course of nature tells. 

By its light need of human sufiFering, 

That it was fashioned for a happier world ! 

King David's limbs were weary. He had fled 

From far Jerusalem ; and now he stood, 

With his faint people, for a little rest 

Upon the shore of Jordan. The light wind 

Of morn was stirring, and he bared his brow 

To its refreshing breath ; for he had worn 

The mourner's covering, and he had not felt 

That he could see his people until now. 

They gathered round him on the fresh green bank, 

And spoke their kindly words ; and, as the sun 

Kose up in heaven, he knelt among them there. 

And bowed his head upon his hands to pray. 

Oh ! when the heart is full — when bitter thoughts 

Come crowding thickly up for utterance, 

And the poor common words of courtesy 

Are such an empty mockery — how much 
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The bursting heart may pour itself in prayer ! 
He prayed for Israel — and his voice went up 
Strongly and fervently. He prayed for those 
Whose love had been his shield — and his deep tones 
Grew tremulous. But oh ! for Absalom — 
For his estranged, misguided Absalom — 
The proud, bright being, who had burst away, 
In all his princely beauty, to defy 
The heart that cherished him — for him he poured. 
In agony that would not be controlled. 
Strong supplication, and forgave him there, 
Before his God, for his deep sinfalness. 

The pall was settled. He who slept beneath 

Was straightened for the grave; and, as the folds 

Sank to the still proportions, they betrayed 

The matchless symmetry of Absalom. 

His hair was yet unshorn, and silken curls 

Were floating round the tassels as they swayed 

To the admitted air, as glossy now 

As when, in hours of gentle aalliance, bathing 

The snowy fingers of Judea's daughters. 

His helm was at his feet; his banner, soiled 

With trailing through Jerusalem, was laid, 

B.eversed, beside him ; and the jewelled hUt, 

Whose diamonds lit the passage of his blade. 

Rested, like mockery, on his covered brow. 

The soldiers of the king trod to and fro, 

Glad in the garb of battle ; and their chief. 

The mighty Joab, stood beside the bier. 

And gazed upon the dark pall steadfastly, 

As if he feared the slumberer might stir. 

A slow step startled him. He grasped his blade 

As if a trumpet rang ; but the bent form 

Of David entered, and he gave command, 

In a low tone, to his few followers. 

And left him with his dead. The king stood still 
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Till the last echo died ; then, throwing off 
The sackcloth from his brow, and laying back 
The pall from the still features of his child. 
He bowed his head upon him, and broke forth 
In the resistless eloquence of woe : 

"Alas! my noble boy ! that thou shouldst die ! 

Thou, who wert made so beautifully fair ! 
That death should settle in thy glorious eye, 

And leave his stillness in this clustering hair ! 
How could he mark thee for the silent tomb I 
My proud boy, Absalom ! 

"Cold is thy brow, my son ! and I am chill, 
As to my bosom I have tried to press thee ! 

How was I wont to feel my pulses thrill. 
Like a rich harp-string, yearning to caress thee. 

And hear thy sweet ^My Father V from these dnmb 
And cold lips, Absalom ! 

"But death is on thee. I shall hear the gosh 
Of music, and the voices of the young ; 

And life will pass me in the mantling blush. 
And the d^k tresses to the soft winds flung ; 

But thou no more, with thy sweet voice, shalt come 
To meet me, Absalom ! 

" And oh ! when I am stricken, and my heart. 
Like a bruised reed, is waiting to be broken. 

How will its love for thee, as I depart. 
Team for thine ear to drink its last deep token ! 

It were so sweet, amid death's gathering gloom. 
To see thee, Absalom ! 

" And now, farewell ! 'Tis hard to give thee up. 
With death so like a gentle slumber on thee ; — 

And thy dark sin ! — Oh ! I could drink the cap^ 
If from this woe its bitterness had won thee« 
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May God have called thee, like a wanderer, home. 
My lost boy, Absalom !" 

He covered up his face, and bowed himself 
A moment on his child ; then, giving him 
A look of melting tenderness, he clasped 
His hands convulsively, as if in prayer ; 
And, as if strength were given him of God, 
He rose up calmly, and composed the pall 
Firmly and decently — and left him there — 
As if his rest had been a breathing sleep. 
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Adam's Morning Wymn. 

These are Thy glorious works, Parent of good. 

Almighty ! Thme this universal frame. 

Thus wondrous fair ; Thyself how wondrous then I 

Unspeakable, who sitt'st above these heavens. 

To us invisible, or dimly seen 

In these Thy lowest works ; yet these declare 

Thy goodness beyond thought, and power divine. 

Speak, ye who best can tell, ye sons of light — 

Aiigels ; for ye behold Him, and with songs 

And choral symphonies, day without nighty 

Circle His throne rejoicing ; ye in heaven. 

On earth join all ye creatures to extol 

Him first. Him last. Him midst, and without end. 

Fairest of stars, last in the train of night. 

If better thou belong not to the dawn. 

Sure pledge of day, that crown'st the smiling mom 

With thy bright circlet, praise Him in thy sphere. 

While day ariseth, that sweet hour of prime. 

Thou sun, of this great world both eye and soul. 
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Acknowledge Him thy greater ; sound His praise 

In thy eternal course, both when thou climb'st. 

And when high noon hast gained, and when thou fall'st. 

Moon, that now meet'st the orient sun, now fly'st. 

With the fixed stars, fixed in their orb that flies. 

And ye five other wandering fires, that move 

In mystic dance not without song, resound 

His praise, who out of darkness called up light. 

Air, and ye elements, the eldest birth 

Of Nature's womb, that in quaternion run 

Perpetual circle, multiform ; and mix 

.And nourish all things ; let your ceaseless change 

Vary to our great Maker still new praise. 

Ye mists and exhalations, that now rise 

Prom hill or steaming lake, dusky or grey. 

Till the sun paint your fleecy skirts with gold. 

In honour to the world's great Author, rise ; 

Whether to deck with clouds the uncoloured sky. 

Or wet the thirsty earth with falling showers, 

Bising or falling still advance His praise. 

His praise, ye winds, that from four quarters blow, 

Breathe soffc or loud ; and wave your tops, ye pines. 

With every plant, in sign of worship wave. 

Pountains, and ye that warble as ye flow, 

Melodious murmurs, warbling tune His praise. 

Join voices, all ye living souls. Ye birds. 

That singing up to heaven-gate ascend, 

Bear on your wings and in your notes His praise. 

Ye that in waters glide, and ye that walk 

The earth, and stately tread, or lowly creep ; 

Witness if I be silent, mom or even. 

To hill or valley, fountain or firesh shade. 

Made vocal by my song, and taught His praise. 

Hail, universal Lord ! be bounteous still. 

To give us only good ; and if the night 

Have gathered aught of evil, or concealed. 

Disperse it, as now light dispels the dark. 
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ERCUTIO'S 



Description of Oueen Mab. 

Shakespeare's "PwOmeo and Juliet." 

O, THEN, I see Queen Mab hath been with you. 

She is the fairies' midwife ; and she comes 

In shape no bigger than an agate-stone 

On the fore-finger of an alderman, 

Drawn with a team of little atomies 

Athwart men's noses as they lie asleep : 

Her waggon-spokes, made of long spinners' legs ; 

The cover, of the wings of grasshoppers ; 

Her traces, of the smallest spider's web ; 

Her collars, of the moonshine's watery beams ; 

Her whip, of cricket's bone ; the lash, of film : 

Her waggoner, a small grey-coated gnat, 

Not half so big as a round little worm 

Pricked from the lazy finger of a maid : 

Her chariot is an empty hazel-nut. 

Made by the joiner squirrel, or old grub, 

Time out o' mind the fairies' coach-makers. 

And in this state she gallops night by night 

Through lovers' brains, and then they dream of lovi 

O'er courtiers' knees, that dream on court'sies straigl 

O'er lawyer's fingers, who straight dream on fees ; 

O'er ladies lips, who straight on kisses dream, 

Which oft the angry Mab with blisters plagues, 
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Because their breaths with sweetmeats tainted are : 
Sometimes she gallops o'er a courtiers' nose, 
And then dreams he of smelling out a suit : 
And sometimes comes she with a tithe-pig's tail. 
Tickling a parson's nose as 'a lies asleep, 
Then dreams he of another benefice : 
Sometimes she driveth o'er a soldier's neck, 
And then dreams he of cutting foreign throats. 
Of breaches, ambuscadoes, Spanish blades. 
Of healths five fathom deep ; and then anon 
Drums in his ear ; at which he starts, and wakes ; 
And, being thus frighted, swears a prayer or two, 
And sleeps again. This is that very Mab. 
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HE Friend of Humanity and 
THE Knife- Grinder. 



Friend of Humanity : 

Needy knife-grinder ! whither are you going ? 
Rough is the road ; your wheel is out of order ; 
Bleak blows the blast ; your hat has got a hole in't. 

So have your breeches. 

Weary knife-grinder ! little think the proud ones, 
Who in their coaches roll along the turnpike- 
Road, what hard work 'tis crying all day, "Knives and 

Scissors to grind, ! " 

Tell me, Knife-grinder, how came you to grind knives ? 
Did some rich man tyrannically use you ? 
Was it the squire ? or parson of the parish ? 

Or the attorney ? 
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Was it the squire, for killing of his gatae ? or 
Covetous parson, for his tithes' distraining ? 
Or roguish lawyer, made you lose your little 

All in a lawsuit ? 

(Have you not read theRights of Man, by Tom Paine 
Drops of compassion tremble on my eyelids, 
Ready to fall, as soon as you have told your 

Pitiful story. 

Knife-Grinder : 

Story ! why bless you ! I ha/ve none to tell, sir ; 
Only last night, a-drinking at the Chequers, 
This poor old hat and breeches, as you see, were 

Torn in a scuffle. 

Constables came up for to take me into 
Custody ; they took me before the Justice ; 
Justice Oldmixon put me in the parish 

Stocks for a vagrant. 

I should be glad to drink your honour's health, in 
A pot of beer, if you will give me sixpence ; 
But, for my part, I never love to meddle 

With politics, sir. 

Friend of Humanity : 

I give thee sixpence ! I will see thee hanged first ! 
Wretch ! whom no sense of wrongs can rouse to vei 

geance. 
Sordid, unfeeling, reprobate, degraded. 

Spiritless outcast I 

Kicks the Knife-Grinder, overturns his wheel, and exit in 
transport qf R^pubUcan enthusiasm and universal jpAi 
anihropy. 
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A Parental Ode to my Son. 

TuoajTAS :hood- 

Thou happy, happy elf ! 
(But stop, — ^first let me kiss away that tear) — 

Thou tiny image of myself! 
(My love, he's pokiiig peas into his ear !) 

Thou merry, laughing sprite ! 

With spirits feather light. 
Untouched by sorrow, and unsoiled by sin~ 
(Good heavens ! the child is swallowing a pin !) 

Thou little tricksy Puck ! 
With antic toys so funnily bestuck, 
Light as the singing-bM that wings the air — 
(The door ! the door ! ne'll tumble dowji the stair I) 

Thou darling of thy sire ! 
(Why, Jane, he'll set his pinafore a-fire !) 

Thou imp of mirth and joy ! 
In love's dear chain so strong and bright a link. 
Thou idol of thy parents — (Drat the boy ! 

There goes my ink !) 

Thou cherub— but of earth ; 
Fit plajrfellow for fays, by moonlight pale. 

In harmless sport and mirth, 
(That dog will bite him, if he pulls its tail !) 

Thou human humming-bee, extracting honey 
From every blossom in the world that blows. 

Singing in youth's Elysium ever sunny, 
(Another tumble ! — that's his precious nose I) 

Thy father's pride and hope ! 
(He'll break the mirror with that skipping rope l^ 
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With pure heart newly stamped from Nature's min 
(Where did he learn that squint ?) 

Thou young domestic dove ! 
(He'll have that jug off, with another shove !) 

Dear nursling of the hymeneal nest ! 

(Are those torn clothes his best ?) 

Little epitome of man ! 
(Hell climb the table, that's his plan !) 
Touched with the beauteous tints of dawning life — 

(He's got a knife !) 

Thou enviable being ! 
No storms, no clouds, in thy blue sky foreseeing, 

Play on, play on, 

My elfin John ! 
Toss the light ball — ^bestride the stick — 
(I knew so many cakes would make him sick !) 
With fancies, buoyant as the thistle-down. 
Prompting the face grotesque and antic brisk, 

With many a lamb-like frisk, 
(He's got the scissors, snipping at your gown !) 

Thou pretty opening rose ! 
(Go to your mother, child, and wipe your nose !) 
Balmy and breathing music like tne South, 
(He really brings my heart into my mouth !) 
Fresh as the morn, and brilliant as its star, — 
(I wish that window had an iron bar !) 
Bold as the hawk, yet gentle as the dove, — 

(I'll tell you what, my love, 
I cannot write unless he's sent above !) 



85 ^ 



He who's convinced against his will, 
Is of the same opinion still. 

Butler. 
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The Well of St. Keyne, 

A WELL there is in the west country, 

And a clearer one never was seen ; 
There is not a wife in the west country 

But has heard of the Well of St. Keyne. 

An oak and an elm tree stand beside, 
And behind does an ash tree grow ; 

And a willow from the bank above. 
Droops to the water below. 

A traveller came to the Well of St. Keyne ; 

Joyfully he drew nigh. 
For from cock-crow he had been travelling. 

And there was not a cloud in the sky. 

He drank of the water so cool and clear. 

For thirsty and hot was he ; 
And he sat down upon the bank, 

Under the willow tree. 

There came a man from the neighbouring town. 

At the Well to fill his naU ; 
On the well-side he rested it. 

And he bade the stranger hail. 

" Now, art thou a bachelor, stranger?" quoth he, 

For an if thou hast a wife. 
The happiest draught thou hast drunk this day. 

That ever thou didst in thy life. 

" Or has thy good woman, if one thou hast. 

Ever here in Cornwall been ? 
For an if she have, I'll venture my life, 

She has drank of the Well of St,K«^\^fcr 
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"I have left a good woman who never was here," 

The stranger he made reply ; 
" But that my draught should be better for that, 

I pray you answer me why." 



"St. Keyne," quoth the Cornishman, "many a time 

Drank of this crystal Well ; 
And before the angel summoned her 

She laid on the wat^r a spell : 

" If the husband, of this gifted Well 

Shall drink before his wife, 
A happy man henceforth is he. 

For ne shall be master for life. 

" But if the wife should drink of it first, 

God help the husband then ! " 
The stranger stooped to the Well of St. Keyne, 

And drank of the water again. 

"You drank of the Well, I warrant, betimes ?" 

He to the Cornishman said : 
But the Cornishman smiled as the stranger spake^ 

And sheepishly shook his head. 

" I hastened as soon as the wedding was done, 

And left my wife in the porch : 
But 'i faith she had been wiser than I, 

For she took a bottle to church." 



» IKI « 



I DO not like you. Doctor Fell ; 
The reason why, I can not tell ; 
But this, Fm sure, I know full well, 
I do not like you, Doctor Fieil. 
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The Farmer and the Counselloi^^ 

A GoTTNSEL in the Common Pleas, 

Who was esteemed a mighty wit, 

Upon the strength of a chance hit 
Amid a thousand flippancies, 
And his occasional bad jokes 

In buUying, bantering, browbeating. 

Ridiculing, and maltreating 
\y^omen, or other timid folks. 
In a late cause resolved to hoax 
A clownish Yorkshire Farmer — one 

Who, by his uncouth look and gait, 

Appeared expres|Jy meant by Fate 
For being quizzed and played upon : 
So having tipped the wink to those 

In the back rows. 
Who kept the laughter bottled down. 

Until our wag should draw the cork, 
He smiled jocosely on the clown. 

And went to work. 
"Well, Farmer Numscull, how go calves at York?" 

" Why — not, sir, as they do wi' you, 

But on four legs, instead of two." 
" Officer ! " cried the legal elf, 
Piqued at the laugh against himself, 

" Do pray keep silence down below there ; 
Now look at me, clown, and attend ; 
Have I not seen you somewhere, friend ?" 

" Yees — very like — I often go there." 

" Our rustic's waggish — quite laconic," 
The Counsel cried, with grin sardonic ; 

" I wish rd known this prodigy. 



.\ 
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This genius of the clods, when I 
On circuit was at York residing. 
Now, Farmer, do tor once speak true — 
Mind, you're on oath, so tell me, you, 
Who doubtless think yourself so clever. 
Are there as many fools as ever 

In the West Biding ?" 
"Why — ^no, sir, no ; we've got our share. 
But not so many as when you were there ! " 



■ mi ' 



The Quakei\^and the Robbei\^ 

A TBAVELLEB wcudcd the wilds among, 

l^th a purse of gold and a silver tongue ; 

His hat it was broad, and all drab were his clothes^ 

For he hated high colours — except on his nose : 

And he met with a lady, the story goes. 

The damsel she cast him a merry blink. 
And the traveller was nothing loth, I think ; 
Her merry black eye beamed her bonnet beneath. 
And the quaker he grinned, for he'd very good teeth; 
And he asked, "Art thou going to ride on the heath?" 

*' I hope you'll protect me, kind sir," said the maid, 
''As to ride this heath over I am sadly a&aid ; 
For robbers, they say, here ia numbers abound. 
And I wouldn't for anything I should be found : 
For between you and me I have five hundred pound.'* 

"If that is thine own, dear," the Quaker said, 
**I ne'er saw a maiden I sooner would wed ; 
And I have another five hundred just now. 
In the padding that's under my saddle-bow : 
And I'll settle it all upon thee, I vow V* 
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The maiden she smiled, and the rein she drew, 
"Your offer TU take, though Til not take you 1" 
A pistol she held to the Quaker's head — 
" In ow give me your gold, or Til give you my lead : 
'Tis under the saddle, I think you said/' 

And the damsel ripped up the saddle-bow. 
And the Quaker was ne'er a quaker till now ; 
And he saw by the fair one he wished for a bride, 
His purse drawn away with a swaggering stride. 
And the eye that looked tender now only defied. 

" Tlie spirit doth move me, friend Broadbrim," quoth 

she, 
"To take all this filthy temptation from thee; 
For Mammon deceives, and oeauty is fleeting. 
Accept from thy maiden a right loving greeting. 
For much doth she profit by this happy meeting. 

"And hark, jolly Quaker, so rosy and sly. 

Have righteousness more than a lass in your eye ; 

Don't go again peeping girls' bonnets beneath. 

Remember the one you met on the heath : 

Her name's Jimmy Barlow — I tell to your teeth." 

"Friend James," quoth the Quaker, "pray listen to me, 
For thou canst confer a great favour, d'ye see ; 
The gold thou hast taken is not mine, my friend, 
But my master's — and truly on thee I depend 
To mi^e it appear I my trust did defend. 

"So fire a few shots through my coat here and there. 
To make it appear 'twas a desperate affair." 
So Jim he popped first through the skirts of his coat, 
And then through his collar, quite close to his throat; 
" Now once through my broadbrim^" quoth Ephraim, 
" I vote." 
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"I have but a brace," said bold Jim, "and they're spent. 
And I won't load again for a make-believe rent.' 
"Then," said Ephraim, producing his pistols, "just give 
My five hundred pounds back, or, as sure as you five, 
I'll make of your Dody a riddle or sieve." 

Jim Barlow was diddled — and though he was game. 
He saw Ephraim's pistol so deadly in aim. 
That he gave up the gold, and he took to his scrapers, 
And when the whole story got into the papers, 
They said that the thieves were no match for the 
Quakers. 



*^ 
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ODERN Logic. 



An Eton stripling, training for the Law, 

A Dunce at oyiitax, but a Dab at Taw, 

One happy Christmas, laid upon the shelf 

His cap, his gown, and store of learned pelf. 

With all the deathless bards of Greece and Eome, 

To spend a fortnight at his uncle's home. 

Arrived, and past the usual " How d'ye do's ?" 

Inquiries of old friends, and College news — 

" Well, Tom, the road, what saw you worth disceminff. 

And how goes study, boy — ^what is't you're learning?* 

" Oh, Logic, Sir — but not the worn-out rules 

Of Locke and Bacon — antiquated fools ! 

'Tis wit and wranglers' Logic — ^thus, d'ye see, 

111 prove to you, as clear as A, B, C, 

That an eel-pie's a pigeon : — ^to deny it. 

Were to swear black's white."—" Indeed !" — " Let's 

try it. 
An eel-pie is a pie of fish." — " Agreed ! " 
"A fish-pie may be a Jack-pie." — " Well, proceed.'* 
**K Jack-pie must be a John-pie — thus, 'tis done, 
Voi every John-pie musfc \)ft «i ^v^^^-qtiI" , 

\ 
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" Bravo !" Sir Peter cries, " Logic for ever ! 

It beats my grandmother — ^and she was clever ! 

But zounds, my boy — it surely would be hard. 

That wit and learning should have no reward ! 

To-morrow, for a strml, the park we'll cross. 

And then 1*11 give you "— " What ?'— " My chestnut 

horse." 
"A horse !" cries Tom, " blood, pedigree, and paces ! 
0, what a dash I'll cut at Epsom races !" 

He went to bed, and wept for downright sorrow 
To think the night must pass before the morrow ; 
Dreamed of his boots, his cap, his spurs, and leather 

breeches. 
Of leaping five-barred gates, and crossing ditches ; 
Left his warm bed an hour before the lark. 
And dragged his Uncle, fasting, through the park : — 
Each craggy hill and dale in vain they cross. 
To find out something like a chestnut horse : 
But no such animal the meadows cropped : 
At length, beneath a tree. Sir Peter stopped ; 
Took a bough — ^then shook it — and down fell 
A fine horse-chestnut in its prickly shell — 
"There, Tom, take that,"— " Well, Sir, and what 
beside?" 
Why, since you're booted, saddle it and ride !" 
Bide what ?--a chestnut !" "Ay; come, get across. 
I tell you, Tom, the chestnut is a horse, 
And all the horse you'll get ; for I can show^ 
As clear as sunshine, that 'tis really so— 
Not by the musty, fusty, worn-out rules 
Of Locke and Bacon — addle-headed fools ! 
All Lo^c but the wranglers' I disown. 
And stick to one sound argument — "uour cum. 
Since you have proved to me, I don t deny, 
That a pie-John's the same as a John-pie ; 
What follows then, but as a thing of course^ 
That a horse-chestnut is a chestiiTit-\iOT^V^ 
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The Jestei^condemned to Deati- 

One of the Kings of ScanderooD^ 

A Royal Jester, 
Had in his train a gross buffoon, 

Who used to pester 
The Court with tricks inopportune, 
Venting on the highest folk his 
Scurvy pleasantries and hoaxes. 

It needs some sense to play the fool, 
Which wholesome rule 

Occurred not to our jackanapes, 
Who consequently found his freaks 

Led to innumerable scrapes. 
And quite as many kicks and tweaks. 
Which only seemed to make him faster 
Try the patience of his master. 

Some sin, at last, beyond all measure, 
Incurred the desperate displeasure 

Of his serene and raging highness : 
Whether he twitched his most revered 
And sacred beard, 

Or had intruded on the shyness 
Of the Seraglio, or let fly 
An epigram at royalty, 
None knows : his sin was an occult one. 
But records tell us that the Sultan, 
Meaning to terrify the knave, 

Exclaimed — " 'Tis time to stop that breath. 
Thy doom is sealed : presumptuous slave ! 

Thou Btand'st condemned to certain death. 
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Silence, base rebel ! no repl3ring ! 
But such is my indulgence still, 
That, of my own free grace and will, 

I leave to thee the mode of dying." 

" Thy royal will be done — 'tis just," 
Replied the wretch, and kissed the dust ; 

" Since, my last moments to assuage, 
Your Majesty's humane decree 
Has deigned to leave the choice to me, 

ril die, so please you, of old age I" 



•^HH^ 
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HE Rival Eroom Makers. 

Di2i- jonar -vstoijOOtt- 

(PETBR PINDAB.) 



A THiEViNa fellow, naturally sly, 
" Cheaper than all the world," his wares would cry. 
And on a jackass' back such bargains brought 'em ; 
All sized and sorted town-made brooms. 
For sweeping stables, gardens, hearths, or rooms, 
So cheap ! as quite astonished all who bought 'em ! 
Thus, for a while, he drove a roaring trade, 
And wisely thought a pretty purse to have made. 
When on a dismal day at every door. 
Where oft he'd sold his dog-cheap goods before. 
With freezing looks, his customers aU told him, 
Another broom-monger they'd found, 
That travelled far and wide the country round. 
And in all sorts and sizes, under-sold him. 

Scratching his wig he lefb 'em, musing deep. 
With knitted brows — up to his ears in thought. 
To guess, where in the deuce could brooms te bought^ 

l^t any mortal man could sell so cheap. 
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When lo ! as through the street he slowly passes, 
A voice as clear as raven's, owl's, or ass's, 
And just as musical, rung in his ears, like thunder, 
(Hali-spIitting his thick head, and wig crammed full 

of wonder,) 
With roaring out "Cheap brooms !" O'erjoyed he meets 
His brother brush, and thus the rascal greets : — 
" How, how the deuce, brother rogue, do I 
Hear my old friends sing out a general cry 
That I'm a knave ? then growl Ime bears, and tell me, 

That you do more, 

Than all the world could ever do before, 
And, in this self-same broom-trade undersell me. 
I always thought /sold 'em cheap enough, 

And well I might — ^for why ? 

('Twixt you and I,) 
I own, I now and then have stole the stuff !" 
" Ah !" (quoth his brother thief, a dog far deeper) 

" I see, my boy, you haven't half learnt your trade, 
I go a cheaper way to work than that." "A cheaper?' 
" Why, ah — I always steal mine rea3/y madeH* 



•^^m^ 



Once (says an author, where, I need not say). 
Two travellers found an oyster in their way ; 
Both fierce, both hungry, the dispute grew strong. 
While, scale in hand, dame Justice passed along ; 
Before her each with clamour pleads the laws. 
Explains the matter, and would win the cause. 
Dame Justice, weighing long the doubtful right, 
Takes, opens, swallows it, before their sight. 
The cause of strife removed so rarely well, 
" There, take," says Justice, "take you each a shell 
We thrive at Westminster on fools like you ; 
Twas a fat oyster, live in peace — ^adieu." 

POPE. 
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Lodgings for Single Gentlemen. 



OX:OSrG-S COTi'M' A TT, 
THE YOUNGER. 



Who has e'er been in London, that oveigrown place. 
Has seen *' Lodgings to Let" stare him fall in the &ce. 
Some are good, and let dearly ; while some, 'tis well 

known. 
Are so dear, and so bad, they are best let alone. — 

Will Waddle, whose temper was stndions and lonely. 
Hired lodgings that took Single Gentlemen only; 
Bnt Will was so &t, he appeared like a tun ; — 
Or like two Single Grentlemen rolled into one. 

He entered his rooms, and to bed he retreated ; 
But, all the night long, he felt fevered and heated; 
And, though heavy to weigh, as a score of fat sheep. 
He was not, by any means, heavy to sleep. 



Next night 'twas the same ! — and the next ! and the 

next! 
He perspired like an ox; he was nerroos, and vexed; 
Week passed after week, till by weekly succession. 
His we^y condition was past all expression. 

In ax months his acquaintance b^an much to doubt 

him; 
For his slma, " like alady's loose gown,"hung about him. 
He sent for a Doctor, and cried, like a ninny, 
" I have lost many pounds — make me well— there's a 

guinea." 
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The Doctor looked wise : — "a slow fever," he said; 
Prescribed sudorifics, — aod going to bed. 
"Sudorifics in bed," exclaimed Will, "are humbngs ! 
I've enough of them there, without paying for drugs!" 

Will kicked out the Doctor : — ^but when ill indeed. 
E'en dismissing the Doctor don't always succeed ; 
So, calling his host — ^he said — **Sir, do vou Imow, 
I'm the fat Single Gentleman, six montns ago? 



€1 



Look ye, Landlord, I think," argued Will with a grin. 
That with honest intentions you first took me in: 
But from the first night — and to say it I'm bold — 
I've been so very hot, that I'm sure I've caught coldT 

Quoth the Landlord, — "Till now, I ne'er had a dispute; 
I've let lodgings ten years, — I'm a baker to boot; 
In airing your sheets. Sir, my wife is no sloven; 
And your bed is immediately — over my oven." 



Uft\ 



The OVEN !!! "—says Will;— says the host, "Why 

this passion ? 
In that excellent bed died three people of fashion. 
Why so crusty, good Sir ?" — " Zounds ! " cried Will in 

a taking, 
*' Who would not be crusty, with half a year's bdkingf* 

Will paid for his rooms : — cried the host, with a sneer, 
*' Well, I see you've been going away half a year." 
"Friend, we can't well agree ; — ^yet no quarrel" — ^Will 

said : — 
"But I'd rather not^m*^,while you make your hreadP 
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INTRODUCTION. 

The followiog selections are nearly all abridged 
speeches, or extracts from speeches, and ha^e been 
specially chosen for the practice of recitation. The 
hmits of this work preclude the giving of entire 
speeches, and the student of oratory is therefore 
advised, in addition to studjdng and reciting these 
specimens of eloquence, to thoroughly examine, in 
tneir complete form, the best speeches of the greatest 
orators, ancient and modem, studjring the construc- 
tion of each speech, its development, the connexion 
of its several parts, its arguments, iUustrations, and 
particular effects, language and style, together with 
its fitness for the purpose for which, and the assembly 
where, it was delivered. Many of our best speakers 
have been debaters rather than orators, as Lord 
Byron said of Fox : " Pitt I never heard — Fox but 
once : and then he struck me as a debater, which 
to me seems as different from an orator as an impro- 
visatore or a versifier from a poet.'* Burke said that 
Fox rose " by slow degrees to be the most brilliant 
and accomplished debater the world ever saw.'* It is 
most important for the student of oratory to study 
the speeches of great debaters, but their speeches do 
not often afford passages so well adapted to the 
object for which this collection is designed as those 
here culled from the more finished orators. 
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Many speeches have been incorrectly given in 
various books of selections, and the errors and altered 
passages have been copied from one collection into 
another — ^Lord Chatham's great speech and the ex- 
tract firom Canning being flagrant examples. The 
Editor of this work has taken the greatest care 
in copying from the best editions, and in abridging 
where necessary, has scrupulously avoided altering a 
single word. 

Some of the following orations are imaginary, being 
the work of the historians, Sallust, Livy, and Quintus 
Curtius ; that of Brutus is by Shakespeare ; and the 
eloquent passage upon Marie Antoinette, so admir- 
ably adapted for oratorical recitation, was not de- 
Uvered as a sneech, but occurs in Burke's "Brcflections 
on the French Revolution." 

The passage chosen for elocutionary practice should 
be first carefully read for sense, then resui sJoud for ex- 
pression and effect, afterwards committed to memory, 
and then delivered with action ; in which last form 
every piece should be repeated many times. 

But the most assiduous practice in reciting the 
eloquence of other men, however excellent and essen- 
tial for improving the delivery, will not make an 
orator or debater. The student must learn to think; 
to think out his own ideas ; to put them into good, 
dear, expressive language ; and arrange them in na- 
tural and logical order. 

For instruction in public speaking see " Oratory 
MADE Easy," a Guide to the Composition of Speeches. 
By Charles Hartley, Professor of Elocution and Ora- 
tory. Price, Is. Post-free for 12 Stamps. Groom- 
bridge & Sons, 5, Paternoster Row, London, * 
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Demosthenes to the Athenians/^^^ 

The beginning of the First Philippic. 

Had we been convened, Athenians ! on some new 
subject of debate, I had waited, until most of the 
usual persons had declared their opinions. If I had 
approved of anything proposed by them, I should 
have continued silent : if not, I had then attempted 
to speak my sentiments. But since those very points 
on which these speakers have oftentimes been heard 
already are, at this time, to be considered, though I 
have arisen first, I presume I may eiroect )rour pardon : 
for if they on former occasions had advised the ne- 
cessary measures, ye would not have found it needful 
to consult at present. 

First then, Athenians ! these our affairs must not 
be thought desperate ; no, though their situation 
seems entirely deplorable. For the most shocUng 
circumstance of all our past conduct is really the 
most favourable to our future eroectations. And 
what is this ? That our own total indolence hath 
been the cause of all our present difficulties. For 
were we thus distressed, in spite of every vigorous 
effort which the honour of our state demanded, there 
were then no hope of a recovery. 

If there be a man in this assembly who thinks that 
we must find a formidable enemy in Philip, while he 
views, on one hand, the numerous armies which at- 
tend him ; and, on the other, the weakness of the 
state thus despoiled of its dominions ; he thinks justly. 
Tet let him reflect on this : there was a time, Athe- 
nians ! when we possessed Pydna, and Potidsea, and 
Hethone, and all that country round : when many of 
those states now subjected to him were free and inde- 

t2 
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pendent ; and more inclined to our alliance than to 
his. Had then Philip reasoned in the same manner, 
" How shall I dare to attack the Athenians, whose 
garrisons command my territory, while I am destitute 
of all assistance ! " he would not have engaged in those 
enterprises which are now crowned with success ; nor 
could he have raised himself to this pitch of greatness. 
No, Athenians ! he knew this well, that all these 
places are but prizes, laid between the combatants, 
and ready for the conqueror : that the dominions of 
the absent devolve naturally to those who are in the 
field ; the possessions of the supine to the active and 
intrepid. Animated by these sentiments, he over- 
turns whole countries ; he holds all people in sub- 
jection : some, as by the right of conquest ; others, 
under the title of allies and confederates : for all 
are willing to confederate with those whom they 
see prepared and resolved to exert themselves as they 
ought. 

And if you (my countrymen !) will now at length 
be persuaded to entertain the like sentiments ; if each 
of you, renouncing all evasions, will be ready to ap- 
prove himself a useful citizen, to the utmost that his 
station and abilities demand ; if the rich will be ready 
to contribute, and the young to take the field ; in one 
word, if you will be yourselves, and banish those vain 
hopes which every single person entertains, that while 
so many others are engaged in public business, his 
service will not be required ; you then (if Heaven so 
pleases) shall regain your dominions, recal those op- 
portunities vour supineness hath neglected, and chas- 
tise the insolence of this man. For you are not to ima- 
gine, that, like a god, he is to enjoy his present great- 
ness for ever fixed and unchangeable. No, Athenians ! 
there are, who hate him, who fear him, who envy him, 
even among those seemingly the most attached to his 
cause. These are passions common to mankind ; nor 
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must we think that his friends only are exempted 
from them. It is true they lie concealed at present, 
as our indolence deprives them of all resource. But 
let us shake oflF this indolence ! for you see how we 
are situated; you see the outrageous arrogance of 
this man, who does not leave it to your choice whether 
you shall act, or remain quiet ; but braves you with 
his menaces; and talks (as we are informed) in a 
strain of the highest extravagance : and is not able 
to rest satisfied with his present acquisitions, but is 
ever in pursuit of further conquests ; and while we sit 
down, inactive and irresolute, incloses us on all sides 
with his toils. 

When, therefore, my countrymen ! when will you 
exert your vigour? When roused by some event? 
When forced by some necessity ? What, then, are we 
to think of our present condition ? To free men, the 
disgrace attending on misconduct is, in my opinion, 
the most urgent necessity. Or say, is it your sole 
ambition to wander through the public places, each 
enquiring of the other, " What new advices V* Can 
anything be more new, than that a man of Macedon 
should conquer the Athenians, and give law to Greece? 
"Is Philip dead? No, but in great danger." How 
are you concerned in those rumours ? Suppose he 
should meet some fatal stroke : you would soon raise 
up another Philip, if your interests are thus regarded. 
For it is not to his own strength that he so much owes 
his elevation, as to our supineness. Some wander 
about, cr3ring, Philip hath joined with the Lace- 
demonians, and they are concerting the destruction 
of Thebes, and the dissolution of some free states. 
Others assure us he hath sent an embassy to the 
king ; others, that he is fortifying places in Illyria. 
Thus, we all go about framing our several tales.^ I do 
believe, indeed, Athenians ! he is intoxicated with his 
greatness, and does entertain his imagination mtK 
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many such visionary prospects, as he sees no power 
rising to oppose him, and is elated with his success. 
But I cannot be persuaded that he hath so taken his 
measures, that the weakest among us know what he 
is next to do : (for it is the weakest among us who 
spread these rumours). Let us disregard them: let 
us be persuaded of this, that he is our enemy, that he 
hath spoiled us of our dominions, that we have long 
been subject to his insolence, that whatever we ex- 
pected to be done for us by others, hath proved 
against us, that all the resource left is in ourselves, 
that, if we are not inchned to carry our arms abroad, 
we may be forced to engage here — let us be persuaded 
of this, and then we shaU come to a proper determi- 
nation, then shall we be freed from those idle tales. 
For we are not to be solicitous to know what par- 
ticular events will happen ; we need but be convinced 
nothing good can happen, unless you grant the due 
attention to affairs, and be ready to act as becomes 
Athenians. 



*•- 
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HE Scythian Ambassadoi^s to 

A LEX AN D E I\}^^^ 

Translated from Quintus Curtius. 

Ip your person were as gigantic as your desires, the 
world would not contain you. Your right hand 
would touch the east, and your left the west at the 
same time : you grasp at more than you are equal to. 
From Europe you reach Asia; from Asia you lay hold 
on Europe. And if you should conquer all mankind, 
you seem disposed to wage war with woods and snows, 
with rivers and wild beasts, and to attempt to sabdae 
nature. But, have you considered the usual couise 
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of tilings ? Have you reflected, that great trees are 
many years in growing to their height, and are cut 
down in an hour ? It is foolish to tmnk of the fruit 
only, without considering the height you have to 
climb to come at it. Take care lest, while you strive 
to reach the top, you fall to the ground with the 
branches you have laid hold on. 

Besides, what have you to do with the Scythians, 
or the Scythians with you ? We have never invaded 
Macedon; why should you attack Scjrthia? You 
pretend to be the punisher of robbers ; and are your- 
self the general robber of mankind. You have taken 
Lydia ; you have seized Syria ; you are master of 
Persia; you have subdued the Bactrians, and at- 
tacked India : all this will not satisfy you, unless you 
lay your greedy and insatiable hands upon our flocks 
and our herds. How imprudent is your conduct! 
You grasp at riches, the possession of which only in- 
creases your avarice. You increase your hunger, by 
what should produce satiety ; so that the more you 
have, the more you desire. But have you forgot how 
long the conquest of the Bactrians detained you? 
while you were subduing them the Sogdians revqlted. 
Your victories serve to no other purpose than to find 
you employment by producing new wars; for the 
business of every conquest is twofold, to win, and to 
preserve : and though you may be the greatest of 
warriors, you must expect that the nations you con- 
quer will endeavour to shake off the yoke as fast 
as possible : for what people chose to be under foreign 
dominion ? 

If you will cross the Tanais, you may travel over 
Scythia, and observe how ezteosive a tefdtory we in- 
habit. But to conquer us is quite another business; 
you will find us, at one time, too nimble for your 

Sursuit ; and at another time, when you think we are 
ed far enough from you, you wiU have us surprise 
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you in your camp : for the Scythians attack with no 
less vigour than they fly. It will therefore be your 
wisdom to keep with strict attention what you have 
gained : catching at more, you may lose what you 
have. We have a proverbial saying in Scythia, That 
Fortune has no feet, and is furnished only with hands 
to distribute her capricious favours, and with fins to 
elude the grasp of those to whom she has been 
bountiful. You give yourself out to be a god, the 
son of Jupiter Ammon : it suits the character of a 
god to bestow favours on mortals, not to deprive 
them of what they have. But if you are no god, 
reflect on the precarious condition of humanity. You 
will thus show more wisdom, than by dwelling on 
those subjects which have puffed up your pride, and 
made you forget yourself. 

You see how little you are likely to gain by at- 
tempting the conquest of Scythia. On the other 
hand, you may, if you please, have in us a valuable 
alliance. We command the borders of both Europe 
and Asia. There is nothing between us and Bactna 
but the river Tanais ; and our territory eictends to 
Thrace, which, as we have heard, borders on Macedon. 
If you decline attacking us in a hostile manner, you 
may have our friendship. Nations which have never 
been at war are on an equal footing ; but it is in vain 
that confidence is reposed in a conquered people: 
there can be no sincere friendship between the op- 
pressors and the oppressed ; even in peace, the latter 
think themselves entitled to the rights of war against 
the former. We will, if you thiok good, enter into a 
treaty with you, according to our manner, which is 
not by signing, sealing, and taking the gods to wit- 
ness as is the Grecian custom ; but by doing actual 
services. The Scythians are not used to promise^ but 
perform without promising. And they think an ap- 
peal to the gods superfluous ; for that those who have 
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no regard for the esteem of men will not hesitate to 
offend the gods by perjury. You may therefore con- 
sider with yourself, whether you had better have a 
people of such a character, and so situated as to have 
it in their power either to serve you or to annoy you, 
according as you treat them, for allies or for enemies. 



* mi « 



Wannibal to Wis Army. 

Translated from LiVT. 



(83) 



I KNOW not, soldiers, whether you or your prisoners 
be encompassed by fortune with the stricter bonds 
and necessities. Two seas inclose you on the right 
and left : not a ship to fly to for escaping. Before 
you is the Po, a river broader and more rapid than 
the Bione : behind you are the Alps ; over which, 
even when your numbers were undiminished, you 
were hardly able to force a passage. Here then, sol- 
diers, you must either conquer or die, the very fiiat 
hour you meet the enemy. 

But the same fortune which has thus laid you 
under the necessity of fighting, has set before your 
eyes those rewards of victory, man which no men are 
ever wont to wish for greater from the immortal godai 
Should we, by our valour, recover only Sicily and 
Sardinia, which were ravished from our fathers, those 
would be no inconsiderable prizes. Yet, what are 
those ? The wealth of Rome ; whatever riches she 
has heaped together in the spoils of nations ; all these, 
with the masters of them, will be yours. You have been 
long enough employed in driving the cattle upon the 
vast mountains of Lusitania and Geltiberia; you have 
hitherto met with no reward worthy of the labours and 
dangers you have undergone. The time is now come. 
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to reap the full recompense of your toilsome marches 
over so many mountains and rivers, and through so 
many nations, all of them in arms. This is the place 
^hich fortune has appointed to be the limits of your 
labour ; it is here that you will finish your glorious 
warfare, and receive an ample recompense for your 
completed service. For I would not have you imagine, 
that victory will be as difficult as the name of a 
Roman war is great and sounding. It has ofi}en hap- 
pened, that a despised enemy has given a bloody 
battle; and the most renowned kings and nations 
have by a small force been overthrown. And, if you 
but take away the glitter of the Roman name, what 
is there wherein they may stand in competition with 
you ? For (to say nothing of your service in war, for 
twenty years together, with so much valour and 
success) from the very pillars of Hercules, from the 
ocean, from the utmost bounds of the earth, through 
so many warlike nations of Spain and Gaul, are you 
not come hither victorious? And with whom are 
you now to fight ? With raw soldiers, an undisciplined 
army, beaten, vanquished, besieged by the Gatus the 
very last summer ; an army, unxnown to their leader, 
and unacquainted with him. 

Or shall I, who was born, I might almost say, but 
certainly brought up, in the tent of my father, that 
most excellent general ; shall I, the conqueror of 
Spain and Gaul ; and not onlv of the Alpine nations, 
but which is greater still, oi the Alps themselves ; 
shall I compare m3rself with this half-year captain ? a 
captain, before whom should one place the two armies, 
without their ensigns, I am persuaded he would not 
know to which of them he is consul. I esteem it no 
small advantage, soldiers, that there is not one among 
you, who has not often been an eye-witness of my 
exploits in war; not one of whose valour I myself 
have not been a spectator, so as to be able to name 
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the times and places of his nohle achievements ; that 
with soldiers, whom I have a thousand times praised 
and rewarded, and whose pnpil I was before I became 
their general, I shaU march against an army of meai 
strangers to one another. 

On what side soever I torn my eyes, I behold all 
full of courage and strength. A veteran infantry ; 
a most gallant cavalry : yon, my allies, most fEuthfiil 
and valiant; yon, Carthaginians, whom not only 
yonr country's cause, but the jnstest anger, impels to 
battle. The hope, the courage of assailants, is always 
greater than of those who act upon the defensive. 
With hostile banners displayed, you are come down 
upon Italy : you bring the war. 6rie( injuries^ in- 
dignities, fire your minds, and spur you forward to 
revenge. — First, they demanded me ; that I, your 
general, should be delivered up to them ; next, all ci 
you who had fought at the si^e of Saguntum : and 
we were to be put to death by the extremest tortures. 
Proud and cruel nation ! everytiiing must be yours, 
and at your disposal ! you are to prescribe to us with 
whom we shall make war, with whom we shall make 
peace. Ton are to set us bounds ; to shut us up 
within hills and rivers ; but you, you are not to oIk 
serve the limits which yourselves have fixed ! *' Pass 
not the Iberus." What next ? '' Touch not the Sa- 
guntines." Is Saguntum upon the Iberus ? " Move 
not a step towards that city. Is it a small matter then 
that you have deprived us of our ancient poeaeaiaDs, 
Sicily and Sardmia? you would have Spain tea 
Wel^ we shall yield Spain, and then — ^you wiU paas 
into Africa. Will pass, did I say? — this very year 
they ordered one of their consmk into Africa;, the 
other into Spain. No, soldiers; there is nothing kft 
for us, but what we can vindicate with our swoxda. 
Gome on, then ! Be men I The Bomans may, witii 
more safety, be cowards : they have their own countiy 
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behind them, have places of refuge to fly to, and are 
secure from danger m the roads thither ; but for you, 
there is no middle fortune between death and victory. 
Let this be but well fixed in your minds ; and once 
again^ I say, you are conquerors ! 



' tiii « 



p 



Aius Marius to the Romans/**^ 

Translated from Sallust. 



It is but too common, my countrymen, to observe a 
material difference between the behaviour of those 
vfho stand candidates for places of power and trust, 
before and after their obtaining them. They solicit 
them in one manner, and execute them in another. 
They set out with a great appearance of activity, 
humility, and moderation ; and they quickly fiJl 
into sloth, pride, and avarice. — It is, undoubtedly, 
no easy matter to discharge, to the general satis- 
faction, the duty of a supreme commander, in 
troublesome times. I am, I hope, duly sensible of 
the importance of the office I propose to take upon 
me for the service of my country. To carry on, with 
€fFect, an expensive war, and yet be frugal of the 
public money ; to oblige those to serve, whom it may 
be delicate to oflFend ; to conduct, at the same time, 
a complicated variety of operations; to concert 
measures at home, answerable to the state of things 
abroad ; and to gain every valuable end, in spite of 
opposition from the envious, the factious, and the 
disaffected — to do all this, my countrymen, is more 
difficult than is generally thought. 

But, besides the disadvantages which are common 
to me with all others in eminent stations, my case is, 
in this respect, peculiarly hard — ^that whereas a com- 
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mander of Patrician rank, if he is goilty of a neglect 
or breach of duty, has his great connections, the 
antiquity of his fjEunily, the important services of his 
ancestors, and the multitudes he has, by power, 
engaged in his interest, to screen him from condign 
punishment, my whole safety depends upon myself ; 
which renders it the more indispensably necessary 
for me to take care that my conduct be clear and 
unexceptionable. Besides, I am well aware, my 
countrymen, that the eye of the public is upon me ; 
and that, though the impartial, who prefer the real 
advantage of the commonwealth to all other con- 
siderations, favour my pretensions, the Patricians 
want nothing so much as an occasion against me. 
It is, therefore, my fixed resolution, to use my best 
endeavours, that you be not disappointed in me, and 
that their indirect designs a^dnst me may be 
defeated. 

I have, from my youth, been familiar with toils 
and with dangers. I was faithfrd to your interest,, 
my countrymen, when I served you for no reward,, 
but that of honour. It is not my design to betray 
you, now that you have conferred upon me a place 
of profit. You have committed to my conduct the 
war against Jugurtha. The Patricians are ofiended 
at this. But where would be the wisdom of giving 
such a command to one of their honourable body ? 
a person of illustrious birth, of ancient family, of 
innumerable statues, but— of no experience ! What 
service would his lon^ line of dead ancestors, or his 
multitude of motionless statues, do his country in 
the day of battle? What could such a general do, 
but, in his trepidation and inexperience, have 
recourse to some inferior commander, for direction iii 
difficulties to which he was not himself equal? 
Thus your Patrician general would, in fact, have a 
general over him; so that the acting commander 
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would still be a Plebeian. So true is this, my 
countrymen, that I have, myself, known those who 
have been chosen consuls, begin then to read the 
history of their own country, of which, till that 
time, they were totally ignorant; that is, they 
first obtained the emplo3rment, and then bethought 
themselves of the qualifications necessary for the 
proper discharge of it. 

1 submit to your judgment, Romans, on which 
side the advantage lies, when a comparison is made 
between Patrician haughtiness and Plebeian experi- 
ence. The very actions, which they have only read, 
I have partly seen, and partly myself achieved. 
What they know by reading, I know by action. 
They are pleased to slight my mean birth ; I despise 
their mean characters. Want of birth and fortune is 
the objection against me ; want of personal worth, 
against them. But are not all men of the same 
species ? What can make a difference between one 
man and another, but the endowments of the mind ? 
For my part, I shall always look upon the bravest 
man as the noblest man. Suppose it were enquired 
of the fathers of such Patricians as Albinus and 
Bestia, whether, if they had their choice, they would 
desire sons of their character, or of mine ; what 
would they answer but that they should wish the 
worthiest to be their sons ? If the Patricians have 
reason to despise me, let them, likewise despise their 
ancestors ; whose nobility was the fruit of their 
virtue. Do they envy the honours bestowed upon 
me ? Let them envy, likewise, my labours, my 
abstinence, and the dangers I have undergone for my 
country, by which I have acquired them. But those 
worthless men lead such a life of inactivity, as if 
they despised any honours you can bestow, whilst 
they aspire to honours as if tney had deserved them 
by the most industrious virtue. They lay claim to 
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the rewards of activity, for their haying enjoyed the 
pleasures of luxury ; yet none can be more lavish 
than they are in praise of their ancestors : and thej 
imagine they honour themselves by celebrating their 
for^thers ; whereas they do the very contrary : for, 
as much as their ancestors were distinguished for 
their virtues, so much are they disgraced bj their 
vices. The glory of ancestors casts a light, mdeed, 
upon their posterity; but it only serves to show 
what the descendants are. It alike exhibits to public 
view their degeneracy and their worth. I own, I 
cannot boast of the deeds of my forefathers ; but I 
hope I may answer the cavils of the Patricians, by 
st^ding up in defence of what I have myself done. 
Observe now, my countrymen, the injustice of the 
Patricians. They arrogate to themselves honours, on 
account of the exploits done by their forefathers ; 
whilst they will not allow me the due praise, for per- 
forming the very same sort of actions in my own 
person. He has no statues, they cry, of his &mily. 
He can trace no venerable line of ancestors. — ^What 
then ? Is it matter of more praise to disgrace one's 
illustrious ancestors, than to become illustrious by 
one's own good behaviour? "What if I can shew no 
statues of my family ? I can shew the standards, the 
armour, and the trappings, which I have myself 
taken from the vanquished ; I can shew the scars of 
those wounds which I have received by facing the 
enemies of my country. These are my statues. These 
are the honours I boast o£ Not left me by inherit- 
ance, as theirs : but earned by toil, by abstinence, by 
valour ; amidst clouds of dust, and seas of blood : 
scenes of action, where those effeminate Patricians, 
who endeavour by indirect means to depreciate me 
in your esteem, have never dared to shew their faces. 
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CiCERO'S 

Tnyectiye against Verres.^^ 

The time is come. Fathers, when that which has long 
been wished for, towards allaying the envy your order 
has been subject to, and removing the imputations 
against trials, is (not by human contrivance but su- 
perior direction) eflfectually put in our power. An 
opinion has long prevailed, not only here at home, 
but likewise in foreign countries, both dangerous to 
you and pernicious to the state, viz., that in prosecu- 
tions, men of wealth are always safe, however clearly 
convicted. There is now to be brought upon his trial 
before you, to the confusion, I hope, of the propa- 
gators of this slanderous imputation, one whose life 
and actions condemn him in the opinion of all im- 
partial persons, but who, according to his own reckon- 
mg, ana declared dependence upon his riches, is al- 
ready acquitted ; I mean Caius Verres. If that sen- 
tence is passed upon him which his crimes deserve, 
your authority. Fathers, will be venerable and sacred 
in the eyes of the public : but if his great riches 
should bias you in nis favour, I shall still gain one 
point, viz., to make it apparent to all the world, that 
what was wanting in this case was not a criminal nor 
a prosecutor, but justice and adequate punishment. 

To pass over the shameful irregularities of his 
youth, what does his quaestorship, the first public 
employment he held, what does it exhibit but one 
continued scene of villainies? Cneius Carbo plun- 
dered of the public money, by his own treasurer, 
a consul stripped and betrayed, an army deserted and 
reduced to want, a province robbed, the civil and re- 
ligious rights of a people violated. The employment 
he held in Asia Minor and Pamphilia, what did it 
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Eroduce but the ruin of those countries ? in which 
ouseS; cities, and temples were robbed by him. 
What was his conduct in his praetorship here at 
home? Let the plundered temples, and public works 
neglected, that he might embezzle the money in- 
tended for carrying them on, bear witness. But his 
praetorship in Sicily crowns all his works of wicked- 
ness, and finishes a lasting monument to his infamy. 
The mischiefs done by him in tliat country daring 
the three years pf his iniquitous administration, are 
such, that many years, under the wisest and best of 
praetors, will not be suflBcient to restore things to the 
condition in which he found them. For it is no- 
torious that, during the time of his tyranny, the 
Sicilians neither enjoyed the protection of their own 
original laws, of the regulations made for their benefit 
by the Roman senate upon their coming under the 
protection of the commonwealth, nor of the natural 
and unalienable rights of men. His nod has decided 
all causes in Sicily for these three years ; and his 
decisions have broke all law, all precedent, all right. 
The sums he has, by arbitrary taxes and unheard-of 
impositions, extorted from the industrious poor, are 
not to be computed. The most faithful allies of the 
commonwealth have been treated as enemies. Roman 
citizens have, like slaves, been put to death with tor- 
tures. The most atrocious criminals, for money, have 
been exempted from the deserved punishments ; and 
men of the most unexceptionable characters con- 
demned, and banished, unheard. The harbours, 
though sufl5ciently fortified, and the gates of strong 
towns, opened to pirates and ravagers : the soldiery 
and sailors belonging to a province under the pro- 
tection of the commonwealth, starved to death : 
whole fleets, to the creat detriment of the province, 
suffered to perish : the ancient monuments of either 
Sicilian or Roman greatness, the statues of heroes and 
princes, carried off : and the temples stripped ^i^k^^ 
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images. The infamy of his lewdness has been such as 
decency forbids to describe. And these his atrocious 
crimes have been committed in so public a manner, 
that there is no one who has heard of his name, but 
could reckon up his actions. Having, by his ini- 
quitous sentences, filled the prisons with the most 
industrious and deserving of the people, he then pro- 
ceeded to order numbers of Roman citizens to be 
strangled in the gaols ; so that the exclamation, *^ I 
am a citizen of Rome ! " which has often, in the most 
distant regions, and among the most barbarous people, 
been a protection, was of no service to them, but, 
on the contrary, brought a speedier and more severe 
punishment upon them. 

I ask now, Verres, what you have to advance 
against this charge ? Will you pretend to deny it ? 
Will you pretend that anything false, that even any- 
thing aggravated, is alleged against you ? Had any 
prince, or any state, committed the same outrage 
against the privilege of Roman citizens, should we not 
think we had suflScient ground for declaring im- 
mediate war against them ? What punishment ought 
then to be inflicted upon a tyrannical and wicked 
praetor, who dared, at no greater distance than Sicily, 
within sight of the Italian coast, to put to the in- 
famous death of crucifixion that unfortunate and 
innocent citizen, Publius Gavins Cosanus, only for his 
having asserted his privilege of citizenship, and de- 
clared his intention of appealing to the justice of his 
country against a cruel oppressor, who had unjustly 
confined him in prison at Sjnracuse, from whence he 
had just made ms escape? The unhappy man, ar- 
rested as he was going to embark for his native 
country, is brought before the wicked praetor. With 
eyes darting fury, and a countenance distorted with 
cruelty, he orders the helpless victim of his rage to 
be stripped, and rods to be brought ; accusing him, 
hut witnout the least shadow of evidence, or even of 
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suspicion, of having come to Sicily as a spy. It was 
in vain that the unhappy man cried out, "I am 
a Roman citizen ; I have served under Lucius Pretius, 
who is now at Panormus, and will attest my inno- 
cence." The blood-thirsty prsetor, deaf to all ho 
could urge in his own defence, ordered the infamous 
punishment to be inflicted. Thus, Fathers, was an 
innocent Roman citizen publicly mangled with 
scourging ; whilst the only words he uttered amidst 
his cruel suflFerings, were, " I am a Roman citizen ! " 
With these he hoped to defend himself from violence 
and infamy ; but of so little service was this privilege 
to him, that while he was thus asserting his citizen- 
ship, the order was given for his execution — for his 
execution upon the cross ! 

liberty ! — sound once delightful to every 
Roman ear ! — sacred privilege of Roman citizen- 
ship ! — once sacred ! — ^now trampled upon ! But 

what then ? Is it come to this ? Shall an inferior 
magistrate, a governor who holds his whole power of 
the Roman people, in a Roman province, within sight 
of Italy, bind, scourge, torture with fire and red-hot 
plates of iron, and at the last put to the infamous 
death of the cross, a Roman citizen ? Shall neither 
the cries of innocence expiring in agony, nor the tears 
of pitying spectators, nor the majesty of the Roman 
commonwealth, nor the fear of the justice of his 
country, restrain the licentious and wanton cruelty of 
a monster, who, in confidence of his riches, strikes at 
the root of liberty, and sets mankind at defiance ? 

1 conclude with expressing my hopes that your 
wisdom and justice, Fathers, will not, by suffering 
the atrocious and unexampled insolence of Caius 
Verres to escape the due punishment, leave room to 
apprehend the danger of a total subversion of au- 
thority, and introduction of general anarchy and 
confusion. 
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Brutus to the Romans/^^^ 

Shakespeare's "Julius C^sar." 

Be patient till the last. Romans, countrymen, and 
lovers hear me for my cause ; and be silent, that 
you may hear : believe me ibr mine honour ; and 
nave respect to mine honour, that you may believe : 
censure me in your wisdom ; and awake your senses, 
that you may the better judge. If there be any in 
this assembly, any dear friend of Caesar's, to him I 
say, that Brutus' love to Csesar was no less than his. 
If then that friend demand, why Brutus rose against 
Csesar, this is my answer : — Not that I loved Caesar 
less, but that I loved Rome more. Had you rather 
Csesar were living, and die all slaves ; than that 
Csesar were dead, to live all free men ? As Csesar 
loved me, I weep for him ; as he was fortunate, I 
rejoice at it ; as ne was valiant, I honour him : but, 
as he was ambitious, I slew him. There is tears, for 
his love ; joy, for his fortune; honour, for his valour; 
and death for his ambition. Who is here so base, 
that would be a bondman ? If any, speak ; for him 
Lave I offended. Who is here so rude, that would 
not be a Roman ? If any, speak ; for him have I 
ofiFended. Who is here so vile, that will not love his 
country ? If any, speak ; for him have I offended. 
I pause for a reply. 

Then none have I offended. I have done no more 
to Csesar than you shall do to Brutus. The question 
of his death is enrolled in the Capitol ; his glory not 
extenuated, wherein he was worthy ; nor his offences 
enforced, for which he suffered death. 

Here comes his body, mourned by Mark Antony : 
who, though he had no hand in his death, shall 
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receive the benefit of his dying, a place in the com- 
monwealth : as which you shall not ? With this I 
depart : that, as I slew my best lover for the good of 
Rome, I have the same dagger for myself, when it 
shall please my country to need my death. 



— ►«:- 

Lord Chatham 
ON THE American Wap\^ 

My Lords, I will not join in congratulation on 
misfortune and disgrace. This, my Lords, is a 
perilous and tremendous moment! It is not a time 
for adulation. The smoothness of flattery cannot 
now avail — cannot save us in this rugged and awful 
crisis. It is now necessary to instruct the throne in 
the language of truth. .We must dispel the delusion 
and the darkness which envelope it, and display, in its 
full danger and true colours, the ruin that is brought 
to our doors. 

Can the minister of the day now presume to 
expect a continuance of support in this ruinous 
iniatuation ? Can Parliament be so dead to its 
dignity and its duty, as to be thus deluded into the 
loss of the one and the violation of the other? to 
give an unlimited credit and support for the steady 
perseverance in measures not proposed for our parlia- 
mentary advice, but dictated and forced upon us — 
in measures, I say, my Lords, which have reduced 
this late flourishing empire to ruin and contempt ? 

" But yesterd^. 
And England might have stood againot the world : 
Now noue so poor to do her reverence.** 

1 use the words of a poet ; but though it be poetry, 
it is no fiction. It is a shameful truth, that not 
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only the power and strength of this country are 
wasting away and expiring, but her well-earned 
glories, her true honour, and substantial dignity are 
sacrificed. France, my Lords, has insulted you ; she 
has encouraged and sustained America ; and whether 
America be wrong or right, the dignity of this 
country ought to spurn at the ofl&cious insult of 
French interference. The ministers and ambassadors 
of those who are called rebels and enemies are in 
Paris ; in Paris they transact the reciprocal interests 
of America and France. Can there be a more 
mortifying insult ? Can even our ministers sustain a 
more humiliating disgrace ? Do they dare to resent 
it ? Do they presume even to hint a vindication of 
their honour, and the dignity of the State, by re- 
quiring the dismission of the plenipotentiaries of 
America? Such is the degradation to which they 
have reduced the glories of England ! The people 
whom they affect to call contemptible rebels, but 
whose growing power has at last obtained the name 
pf enemies ; the people with whom they have en- 
gaged this country in war, and against whom they 
now command our implict support in every measure 
of desperate hostility ; this people, despised as rebels, 
or acknowledged as enemiies, are abetted against you, 
supplied with every military store, their interests 
consulted, and their ambassadors entertained, by your 
inveterate enemy! and our ministers dare not in- 
terpose with dignity or eflfect. Is this the honour of 
a great kingdom ? 

The desperate state of our arms abroad is in part 
known. No man thinks more highly of them than 
I do. I love and honour the English troops. I know 
their virtues and their valour. I know they can 
achieve anything except impossibilities ; and I know 
that the conquest of English America is an im- 
possibility. My Lords, you cannot conquer America, 
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What IS your present sitDation there ? We do not 
know the worst; but we know that in three campaigns 
we have done nothing and suffered much. Ton may 
swell every expense, and every effort, still more 
extravagantly ; pile and accumulate every assistance 
you can buy or borrow ; traffic and barter with every 
little pitiful German prince that sells and sends his 
subjects to the shambles of a foreign prince ; your 
efforts are for ever vain and impotent, — doubly so 
from this mercenary aid on which you rely ; for it 
irritates, to an incurable resentment, the minds of 
your enemies, to overrun them with the mercenary 
sons of rapine and plunder, devoting them and their 
possessions to the rapacity of hireling cruelty. K I 
were an American, as I am an Englishman, while a 
foreign troop was landed in my country, I never 
would lay down my arms — never — never — ^never! 

But, my Lords, who is the man that, in addition 
to these disgraces and mischief of our army, has 
dared to authorise and associate to our arms the 
tomahawk and scalping-knife of the savage ? to call 
into civilised alliance the wild and inhuman savage of 
the woods ; to delegate to the mercile^fs Indian the 
defence of disputed rights, and to wage the horrors 
of his barbarous war against our brethren ? My 
Lords, these enormities cry aloud for redress and 

Eunishment. Unless thoroughly done away, it will 
e a stain on the national character. It is a 
violation of the constitution. I believe it is against 
law. It is not the least of our national misfortunes 
that the strength and character of our army are thus 
impaired. Infected with the mercenary spirit of 
robbery and rapine ; familiarized to the horrid scenes 
of savage cruelty, it can no longer boast of the noble 
and generous principles which dignify a soldier ; no 
longer sympathize with the dignity of the royal 
banner, nor feel the "pride^ pomp, and circumstance 
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of glorious war, that make ambition virtue !" What 
makes ambition virtue? The sense of honour. But 
is the sense of honour consistent with a spirit of 
plunder, or the practice of murder ? Can it flow from 
mercenary motives, or can it prompt to cruel deeds ? 
Besides these murderers and plunderers, let me ask 
our ministers, what other allies have they acquired ? 
What other powers have they associated to their 
cause ? Have they entered into alliance with the 
king of the gypsies ? Nothing, my Lords, is too low 
or too ludicrous to be consistent with their counsels. 
My Lords, "it is perfectly justifiable," says Lord 
Suffolk, " to use all the means that God and nature 
put into our hands !" I am astonished ! — shocked ! 
to hear such principles confessed — to hear them 
avowed in this house, or in this country ; principles 
equally unconstitutional, inhuman, and unchristian. 
My Lords, I did not intend to have encroached again 
upon your attention, but I cannot repress my indigna- 
tion. I feel myself impelled by every duty. My 
Lords, we are called upon as members of this house, 
as men, as Christian men, to protest against such 
notions standing near the throne, polluting the ear 
of majesty. " That God and nature put into our 
hands !" I know not what ideas that lord may enter- 
tain of God and nature, but I know that such 
abominable principles are equally abhorrent to religion 
and humanity. What ! to attribute the sacred 
sanction of God and nature to the massacres of the 
Indian scalping-knife — to the cannibal savage, tor- 
turing, murdering, roasting, and eating — literally, my 
Lords, eating the mangled victims of his barbarous 
battles ! Such horrible notions shock every precept 
of religion, divine or natural, and every generous 
feeling of humanity. These abominable principles, 
and this more abominable avowal of them, demand 
the most decisive indignation. 
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I call upon that right reverend bench, those holy 
ministers of the Gospel, and pious pastors of our 
Church — I conjure them to join in the holy work, and 
vindicate the religion of their God. I appeal to the 
wisdom and the law of this learned bench, to defend 
and support the justice of their country. I call upon 
the Bishops, to interpose the unsullied sanctity of 
their lawn ; upon the learaed Judges, to interpose the 

furity of their ermine, to save us from this pollution, 
call upon the honour of your Lordships, to reverence 
the dignity of your ancestors, and to maintain your 
own. I call upon the spirit and humanity of my 
country, to vindicate the national character. I invoke 
the genius of the Constitution. From the tapestry 
that adorns these walls, the immortal ancestor of this 
noble lord frowns with indignation at the disgrace of 
his country. In vain he led your victorious fleets 
against the boasted Armada of Spain ; in vain he 
defended and established the honour, the liberties, the 
religion — the Protestant religion — of this country, 
against the arbitrary cruelties of Popery and the 
Inquisition, if these more than Popish cruelties and 
inquisitorial practices are let loose among us ; to turn 
forth into our settlements, among our ancient con- 
nexions, friends, and relations, the merciless cannibal, 
thirsting for the blood of man, woman, and child ! 
To send forth the infidel savage — ^against whom? 
Against your Protestant brethren ; to lay waste their 
country, to desolate their dwellings, and extirpate 
their race and name, with these horrible hell-hounds 
of savage war ! — hell-hounds^ I say^ of savage war ! 
Spain armed herself with bloodhounds to extirpate 
the wretched natives of America ; and we improve on 
the inhuman example even of Spanish cruelty : we 
turn loose these savage hell-hounds against onr 
brethren and countrymen in America,, of the same 
language, laws, liberties, and religion, endeared to ns 
by every tie that should sanctify humanity* 
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My Lords, I am old and weak, and at present un- 
able to say more; but my feelings and indignation 
were too strong to have said less. I could not have 
slept this night in my bed, nor reposed my head on 
my pillow, without giving this vent to my eternal 
abhorrence of such preposterous and enormous prin- 
ciples. 



■^ tm « 



Peroration op Burke's Opening 

Speech 

AT THE TRIAL OF WAREEN HASTINGS. 

In the name of the Commons of England, I charge 
all this villainy upon Warren Hastings, in this last 
moment of my application to you. 

My Lords, what is it that we want here to a great 

act of national justice ? Do we want a cause, my 

Lords ? You have the cause of oppressed princes, of 

' undone women of the first rank, of desolated provinces, 

and of wasted kingdoms. 

Do you want a criminal, my Lords ? When was 
there so much iniquity ever laid to the charge of any 
one? No, my Lords, you must not look to puniA 
any other such delinquent from India. Warren 
Hastings has not left substance enough in India to 
nourish such another delinquent. 

My Lords, is it a prosecutor you want ? Ton have 
before you the Commons of Great Britain as prose- 
cutors ; and I believe, my Lords, that the sun, in his 
. beneficent progress round the world, does not behold 
a more glorious sight than that of men, separated 
from a remote people by the material bounds and 
barriers of nature, united by the bond of a social and 
moral community — ^all the Commons of England 
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resenting, as their own, the indignities and cruelties 
that are offered to all the people of India. 

Do we want a tribunal ? My Lords, no example of 
antiquity, nothing in the modem world, nothing in 
the range of human imagination, can supply us with 
a tribunal like this. My Lords, here we see virtually, 
in the mind's eye that sacred majesty of the Crown, 
under whose authority you sit, and whose power you 
exercise. We see in that invisible authority, what 
we all feel in reality and life, the beneficent powers 
and protecting justice of his Majesty. We have here 
the heir-apparent to the Crown, such as the fond 
wishes of the people of England wish an heir-appar- 
ent of the Crown to be. We have here all the 
branches of the royal family, in a situation between 
Majesty and subjection, between the Sovereign and 
the subject — offering a pledge, in that situation, for 
the support of the rights of the Crown and the liber- 
ties of the people, both which extremities they touch. 
My Lords, we nave a great hereditary peerage here ; 
those who have their own honour, the honour of 
their ancestors, and of their posterity, to guard, and 
who will justify, as they have always justified, that 
provision in the Constitution by which justice is made 
an hereditary office. My Lords, we have here a new 
nobility, who have risen, and exalted themselves, by 
various merits, by great military services, which have 
* extended the fame of this country from the rising to 
the setting sun. We have those, who, by various 
civil merits and various civil talents, have been 
exalted to a situation which they well deserve, and 
in which they will justify the favor of their Sove- 
reign and the good opinion of their fellow-subjecta^ 
and make them rejoice to see those virtuous characters^ 
that were the other day upon a level with them, now 
exacted above them in rank, but feeling with them in 
sympathy wnat they felt in common with them before. 
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We have persons exalted from the practice of the 
law, from the place in which they administered high, 
though subordinate justice, to a seat here, to en- 
lighten with their knowledge, and to strengthen with 
their votes, those principles which have distinguished 
the courts in which they have presided. 

My Lords, you have here, also, the lights of our 
religion ; you have the Bishops of England. My 
Lords, you have that true image of the primitive 
Church in its ancient form, in its ancient ordinances, 
purified from the superstitions and the vices which a 
long succession of ages will bring upon the best insti- 
tutions. You have the representatives of that religion 
which says that their God is love, that the very vital 
spirit of their institution is charity — a religion which 
so much hates oppression, that when the Uod whom 
we adore appeared in human form, He did not appear 
in a form of greatness and majesty, but in sympathy 
with the lowest of the people, and thereby made it a 
firm and ruling principle that their welfare was the 
object of all government, since the person, who was 
the Master of Nature, chose to appear Himself in 
a subordinate situation. These are the considera- 
tions which influence them, which animate them, and 
will animate them, against all oppression ; knowing that 
He who is called first among them, and first among , 
us all, both of the flock that is fed, and of those who 
feed it, made Himself " the servant of all." 

My Lords, these are the securities which we have 
in all the constituent parts of the body of this House. 
We know them, we reckon, we rest upon them, and 
commit safely the interests of India and of humanity 
into your hands. Therefore, it is with confidence, 
that, ordered by the Commons, 

I impeach Warren Hastings, Esquire, of high crimes 
and misdemeanors. 

I impeach him in the name of the Commons of 
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Great Britain, in Parliament assembled, whose parlia- 
mentary trust he has betrayed. 

I impeach him in the name of all the Commons of 
Great Britain, whose national character he has dis- 
honoured. 

I impeach him in the name of the people of India, 
whose laws, rights, and liberties he has subverted, 
whose property he has destroyed, whose country he 
has laid waste and desolate. 

I impeach him in the name, and by virtue, of those 
eternal laws of justice which he has violated. 

I impeach him in the name of human nature itself, 
which he has cruelly outraged, injured, and oppressed, 
in both sexes, in every age, rank, situation, and con- 
dition of life. 



■« tMi " 



Sheridan's Tnyectiye against 
Warren Wastings/^^ 

If, my Lords, a stranger had at this time entered the 
province of Oude, ignorant of what had happened 
since the d«ath of Sujah Dowla — that prince, who, 
with a savage heart, had still great lines of character, 
and who, with all his ferocity in war, had, with a 
cultivating hand, preserved to his country the wealth 
which it derived from benignant skies and a prolific 
soil — if, observing the wide and general devastation 
of fields unclothed and brown ; of vegetation burnt 
up and extinguished ; of villages depopulated and in 
ruin ; of temples unroofed and perishing ; of reser- 
voirs broken down and dry, — this stranger should 
ask, '' What has thus laid waste this beautiful and 
opulent land ; what monstrous madness has ravaged 
with wide spread war; what desolating foreign foe; 
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what civil discords ; what disputed succession ; what 
religious zeal; what fabled monster has stalked 
abroad^ and, with malice and mortal enmity to man, 
withered by the grasp of death every growth of nature 
and humanity, all means of delight, and each original, 
simple principle of bare existence T — ^the answer 
would have been, not one of these causes ! No wars 
have ravaged these lands and depopulated these 
villages ! No desolating foreign foe ! No domestic 
broils ! No disputed succession ! No religious, super- 
serviceable zeal ! No poisonous monster ! No afflic- 
tion of Providence, which, while it scourged us, cut 
off the sources of resuscitation ! No ! this damp of 
death is the mere effusion of British amity! We 
sink under the pressure of their support ! We writhe 
under their perfidious gripe. They have embraced us 
with their protecting arms, and, lo ! these are the 
fruits of their alliance. 

What then, my Lords, shall we bear to be told that, 
imder such circumstances, the exasperated feelings of 
a whole people, thus spurred on to clamour and re- 
sistance, were excited by the poor and feeble influence 
of the Begums ? After hearing the description given 
by an eye-witness of the paroxysm of fever and 
delirium, into which despair threw the natives, when, 
on the banks of the polluted Ganges, panting for 
breath, they tore more widely open the lips of their 
gaping wounds, to accelerate their dissolution ; and 
while their blood was issuing, presented their ghastly 
eyes to heaven, breathing their last and fervent 
prayer, that the dry earth might not be suffered to 
drink their blood, but that it might rise up to the 
throne of God, and rouse the eternal Providence to 
avenge the wrongs of their country — will it be said 
that all this was brought about by the incantations 
of these Begums in their secluded Zenana ; or that 
they could inspire this enthusiasm and thus despair 
into the breasts of a people who felt no grievance, and 
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had suffered no torture ? What motive, then, could 
have such influence in their bosom ? What motive ! 
That which nature, the common parent, plants in the 
bosom of man ; and which, though it may be less 
active in the Indian than in the Englishman, is still 
congenial with, and makes a part of his being, — that 
feeling which tells him that man was never made to 
be the property of man ; but that, when in the pride 
and insolence of power, one human creature dares to 
tyrannise over another, it is a power usurped, and 
resistance is a duty — that principle which tells him, 
that resistance to power usurped is not merely a 
duty which he owes to himself and to his neighbour, 
but a duty which he owes to his God, in asserting 
and maintaining the rank which He gave him in 
His creation— ^Aa^ principle, which neither the rude- 
ness of ignorance can stifle, nor the enervation of re- 
finement extinguish — that principle, which makes it 
base for a man to suffer when he ought to act ; which, 
tending to preserve to the species the original desig- 
nations of Providence, spurns at the arrogant distinc- 
tions of man, and indicates the independent quality 
of his race. 

Burke on the Fall of Marie 

Antoinette/^^ 

It is now sixteen or seventeen years since T saw the 
Queen of France, then the Dauphiness, at Versailles ; 
and surely never lighted on this orb, which she hardly 
seemed to touch, a more delightful vision. I saw her 
just above the horizon, decorating and cheering the 
elevated sphere she had just begun to move in ; glit- 
tering like the morning star, full of life, and splendour, 
and joy. Oh, what a revolution ! and what a; heart 
must I have, to contemplate without ematiss^ "^^m^ 
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elevation and that fall ! Little did I dream when she 
added titles of veneration to those of enthusiastic, 
distant, respectful love, that she should ever be obliged 
to carry the sharp antidote against disgrace conce^ded 
in that bosom ; little did I dream that I should have 
lived to see such disasters fallen upon her in a nation 
of gallant men, in a nation of men of honour, and of 
cavaliers ; I thought ten thousand swords must have 
leaped from their scabbards to avenge even a look that 
threatened her with insult. But the age of chivalry 
is gone! that of sophisters, economists, and calcu- 
lators has succeeded ; and the glory of Europe is 
extinguished for ever ! Never, never more shaU we 
behold that generous loyalty to rank and sex, that 
proud submission, that dignified obedience, that sub- 
ordination of the heart, which kept alive, even in 
servitude itself, the spirit of an exalted freedom. 
The unbought grace of life, the cheap defence of 
nations, the nurse of manly sentiment and heroic 
enterprise, is gone! It is gone, that sensibility of 
principle, that chastity of honour, which felt a stain 
like a wound, which inspired courage while it miti- 
gated ferocity, which ennobled whatever it touched, 
and under which vice itself lost half its evil, by 
losing all its grossness. 



Robert Wall on the Threatened 
Invasion by Napoleon in 1805. 

To form an adequate idea of the duties of this crisis, 
it will be necessary to raise your minds to a level 
with your station, to extend your views to a distant 
futurity, and to consequences the most certain, 
though most remote. By a series of criminal enter- 
prises, by the successes of guilty ambition, the liber- 
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ties of Europe have been gradually extinguished : the 
subjugation of Holland, Switzerland, and the free 
towns of Germany, has completed that catastrophe ; 
and we are the only people in the eastern hemisphere 
•who are in possession of equal laws and a free consti- 
tution. Freedom, driven from every spot on the con- 
tinent, has sought an asylum in a country which she 
always chose for her favourite abode : but she is pur- 
sued even here, and threatened with destruction. 
The inundation of lawless power, after covering the 
whole earth, threatens to follow us here ; and we are 
most exactly, most critically placed in the only aper- 
ture where it can be successfully repelled — in the 
Thermopylae of the universe. As far as the interests 
of freedom are concerned, the most important by far 
of sublunary interests, you, my countrymen, stand in 
the capacity of the federal representatives of the 
human race ; for with you it is to determine, under 
God, in what condition the latest posterity shall be 
bom ; their fortunes are entrusted to your care, and 
on your conduct at this moment depends the colour 
and complexion of their destiny. If liberty,* after 
being extinguished on the continent, is suffered to 
expire here, whence is it ever to emerge in the midst 
of that thick night that will invest it ? It remains 
•with you, then, to decide whether that freedom, at 
whose voice the kingdoms of Europe awoke from the 
sleep of ages, to run a career of virtuous emulation in 
everything great and good ; the freedom which dis- 
pelled the mists of superstition, and invited the 
nations to behold their God ; whose magic torch 
kindled the rays of genius, the enthusiasm of poetry, 
and the flame of eloquence ; the freedom which 
poured into our lap opulence and arts, and embel- 
lished life with innumerable institutions and improve- 
ments, till it became a theatre of wonders ; it is 
for you to decide whether this freedom shaJl yet 
survive, or be covered with a funeral ^all^ ^\A^«r8^ 
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in eternal gloom. It is not necessary to await your 
determination. In the solicitude you feel to approve 
yourselves worthy of such a trust, every thought of 
what is afflicting in warfare, every apprehension of 
danger must vanish, and you are impatient to mingle 
in the battle of the civilised world. Go, then, ye de- 
fenders of your country, accompanied with every 
auspicious omen ; advance with alacrity into the field, 
where God himself musters the hosts to war. Religion 
is too much interested in your success, not to lend 
you her aid ; she will shed over this enterprise her 
selectest influence. While you are engaged in the 
field, many will repair to the closet, many to the 
sanctuary ; the faithful of every name will employ 
that prayer which has power with God ; the feeble 
hands which are unequal to any other weapon, will 
grasp the sword of the Spirit ; and from myriads of 
humble, contrite hearts, the voice of intercession, 
supplication, and weeping, will mingle in its ascent 
to heaven with the shouts of battle and the shock 
of arms. 

While you have everything to fear from the success 
of the enemy, you have every means of preventing 
that success, so that it is next to impossible for vic- 
tory not to crown your exertions. The extent of your 
resources, under God, is equal to the justice of your 
cause. But should Providence determine otherwise, 
should you fall in this struggle, should the nation fall, 
you will have the satisfaction (the purest allotted to 
man) of having performed your part ; your names will be 
enrolled with the most illustrious dead, while posterity, 
to the end of time, as often as they revolve the events 
of this period (and they will incessantly revolvp them), 
will turn to you a reverential eye, while they mourn 
over the freedom which is entombed in your sepul- 
chre. I cannot but imagine that the virtuous heroes, 
legislators, and patriots, of every age and country, are 
bending from tkdt elevated seats to witness this con- 
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test, as if they were incapable, till it be brought to a 
favourable issue, of enjoying their eternal repose. 
Enjoy that repose, illustrious immortals ! Your mantle 
felt when you ascended; and thousands, inflamed with 
your spirit, and impatient to tread in your steps, are 
ready *'to swear by Him that sitteth upon the tnrone, 
and liveth for ever and ever," that they will protect 
freedom in her last asylum, and never desert that 
cause which you sustained by your labours, and ce- 
mented with your blood. And thou, sole Ruler of the 
children of men, to whom the shields of the earth be- 
long, " gird on thy sword, thou Most Migh^ ! " go 
forth with our hosts in the day of battle ! Impart, 
in addition to their hereditary valour, that confidence 
of success which springs from thy presence! Pour 
into their hearts the spirit of departed heroes ! In- 
spire them with thine own ; and, while led by thine 
hand, and fighting under thy banners, open thou their 
eyes to behold in every valley, and in every plain, 
what the prophet beheld by the same illumination — 
chariots of fire, and horses of fire ! " Then shall the 
strong man be as tow, and the maker of it as a spark ; 
and they shall both burn together, and none shall 
quench them." 



Chas. Phillips on the Charactei^ 
OF Napoleon Bonaparte. ^^^ 

He is FALLEN ! We may now pause before that 
splendid prodigy, which towered amongst us like some 
a,ncient ruin, whose frown terrified the glance its 
magnificence attracted. Grand, gloomy, and peculiar, 
he sat upon the throne, a sceptred hermit, wrapt in 
the solitude of his own originality. A mind bold, in- 
dependent, and decisive — a will, despotic in its dic- 
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tates — an energy that distanced expedition, and a 
conscience pliable to every touch of interest, marked 
the outline of this extraordinary character — the most 
extraordinary, perhaps, that, in the annals of this 
world, ever rose, or reigned, or fell. 

Flung into life, in the midst of a Revolution that 
quickened every energy of a people who acknowledged 
no superior, he commenced his course, a stranger by 
birth, and a scholar by charity ! With no friend but 
his sword, and no fortune but his talents, he rushed 
into the lists where rank, and wealth, and genius had 
arrayed themselves, and competition fled from him as 
from the glance of destiny. He knew no motive but 
interest — he acknowledged no criterion but success — 
he worshipped no God but ambition, and with an 
eastern devotion he knelt at the shrine of his idolatry. 
Subsidiary to this, there was no creed that he did not 
profess, there was no opinion that he did not pro- 
mulgate ; in the hope of a dynasty, he upheld the 
crescent ; for the sake of a divorce, he bowed before 
the Cross : the orphan of St. Louis, he became the 
adopted child of the Republic : and with a parricidal 
ingratitude, on the ruins both of the throne and the 
tribune, he reared the fabric of his despotism. 

A professed Catholic, he imprisoned the Pope ; a 
pretended patriot, he impoverished the country; and in 
the name of Brutus, he grasped without remorse, and 
wore without shame, the diadem of the Csesars! 
Through this pantomime of his policy, Fortune played 
the clown to his caprices. At his touch, crowns 
crumbled, beggars reigned, systems vanished, the 
wildest theories took the colour of his whim, and all 
that was venerable, and all that was novel, changed 
places with the rapidity of a drama. Even apparent 
defeat assumed the appearance of victory — his flight 
from Egypt confirmed his destiny — ruin itself only 
devated him to empire. 
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Bat if his fortune was greats his genius was trans- 
cendant ; decision flashed upon his councils ; and it 
was the same to decide and to perform. To inferior 
intellects, his combinations appeared perfectly impos- 
sible, his plans perfectly impracticable ; but, in his 
hands, simplicity marked their development, and suc- 
cess vindicated their adoption. His person partook 
the character of his mind — if the one never yielded in 
the cabinet, the other never bent in the field. Nature 
had no obstacles that he did not surmount — space no 
opposition that he did not spurn ; and whether amid 
Alpine rocks, Arabian sands, or polar snows, he 
seemed proof against peril, and empowered with ubi- 
quity ! The whole continent of Europe trembled at 
beholding the audacity of his designs, and the miracle 
of their execution. Scepticism bowed to the pro- 
digies of his performance ; romance assumed the air 
of history ; nor was there aught too incredible for 
belief, or too fanciful for expectation, when the world 
saw a subaltern of Corsica waving his imperial flag 
over her most ancient capitals. All the visions of 
antiquity became commonplaces in his contemplation; 
kings were his people — nations were his outposts; and 
he disposed of courts, and crowns, and camps, and 
churches, and cabinets, as if they were the titular 
dignitaries of the chess-board ! 

Amid all these changes he stood immutable as ada- 
mant. It mattered little whether in the field or the 
drawing-room — ^with the mob or the levee — ^wearing 
the Jacobin bonnet or the iron crown — ^banishing a 
Braganza, or espousing a Hapsbuig — dictating peace 
on a raft to the Czar of Russia, or contemplating de- 
feat at the gallows of Leipsic — ^he was still the same 
military despot ! Cradled in the camp, he was to the 
last hour the darling of the army; and whether in the 
camp or the cabinet, he never forsook a firiend or for- 
got a favour. Of all his soldiers^ not one abandoned 
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him, till aflFection was useless, and their first stipu- 
lation was for the safety of their favourite. They 
knew well that if he was lavish of them, he was pro- 
digal of himself ; and that if he exposed them to peril, 
he repaid them with plunder. For the soldier, he sub- 
sidized everybody ; to the people he made even pride 
pay tribute. The victorious veteran glittered with 
his gains ; and the capital, gorgeous with the spoils of 
art, became the miniature metropolis of the universe. 
In this wonderful combination, his aflFectation of lite- 
rature must not be omitted. The gaoler of the press, 
he affected the patronage of letters — the proscriber of 
books, he encouraged philosophy — the persecutor of 
authors, and the murderer of printers, he yet pre- 
tended to the protection of learning ! — the assassin of 
Palm, the silencer of De Stael, and the denouncer of 
Kotzebue, he was the friend of David, the benefactor 
of De Lille, and sent his Academic prize to the philo- 
sopher of England. 

Such a medley of contradictions, and at the same 
time such an individual consistency, were never united 
in the same character. A Royalist— a Republican and 
an Emperor — a, Mahometan — a Catholic and a patron 
of the Synagogue — ^a Subaltern and a Sovereign — a 
Traitor and a Tjnitint — a Christian and an Infidel — 
he was, through all his vicissitudes, the same stem, 
impatient, inflexible original — the same mysterious, 
incomprehensible self — ^the man without a model, and 
without a shadow. His fall, like his life, baffled all 
speculation. In short, his whole history was like a 
(&eam to the world, and no man can tell how or why 
he was awakened from the reverie. Such is a faint 
and feeble picture of Napoleon Bonaparte, the first 
Emperor of the French. 

That he has done much evil there is little doubt ; 
that he has been the origin of much good, there is 
just as little. Through his means> intentional or not. 
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Spain, Portugal, and France have risen to the bless- 
ings of a free constitution ; Superstition has found 
her grave in the ruins of the Inquisition ; and the 
feudal system, with its whole train of tyrannic satel- 
lites, has fled for ever. Kings may learn from him 
that their safest study, as well as their noblest, is the 
interest of the people ; the people are taught by him 
that there is no despotism so stupendous against 
which they have not a resource ; and to those who 
would rise upon the ruins of both, he is a living 
lesson that if ambition can raise them from the 
lowest station, it can also prostrate them from the 
highest. 
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ORD Brougham on Negro 
Emancipation. 



My Lords, — I have had my attention directed, within 
the last two hours, to the new mass of papers laid on 
our table from the West Indies. The bulk I am 
averse to break, but a sample I have culled of its 
hateful contents. Eleven females were punished by 
severe flogging — and then put on the treadmill, where 
they were compelled to ply until exhausted nature 
could endure no more ; — ^when faint and about to fall 
oflF, they were suspended by the arms in a manner 
that has been described to me by a most respectable 
eye-witness of similar scenes, but not so suspended as 
that the mechanism could revolve clear of their per- 
sons ; for the wheels at each turn bruised and galled 
their legs, till their sufferings had reached the pitch 
when life can no longer even glimmer in the socket of 
the weary frame. In the course of a few dajrs these 
wretched beings languished, to use the language d 
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our law — that law which is 'thus so constantly and 
systematically violated — and " languishing died." 

Ask you if crimes like these, murderous in their 
legal nature, as well as frightful in their aspect, 
passed unnoticed — ^if inquiry was neglected to be 
made respecting these deaths in a prison ? No such 
thing ! The f&rms of justice were on this head per- 
emptory, even in the West Indies — and at those 
forms, the handmaids of justice were present, though 
their sacred mistress was far away. The coroner duly 
attended — the jury were regularly empanelled — eleven 
inquisitions were made in order — and eleven verdicts 
returned — Murder ! Manslaughter ! Misdemeanour ! 
Misconduct ! No — but " Died by the Visitation of 
God ! " Died by the Visitation of God ! A lie ! a 
perjury ! a blasphemy ! The Visitation of God ! 
les, for it is among the most awful o? those visi- 
tations by which the inscrutable purposes of His 
will are mysteriously accomplished, that He some- 
times arms the wicked with power to oppress the 
guiltless ; and if there be any visitation more dread- 
fiil than another ; any which more tries the faith and 
Texes the reason of erring mortals, it is when Heaven 
ahowers down upon the earth the plague — not of 
scorpions, or pestilence, or famine, or war — but of 
unjust judges and perjured jurors, wretches who per- 
Tert the law to wreak their personal vengeance, or 
compass their sordid ends, forswearing themselves on 
the Gospels of God, to the end that injustice may 
prevail, and the innocent be destroyed ! 

It is, my Lords, with a view to prevent such enormi- 
ties as I have feebly pictured before you to correct 
the administration of justice, to secure the comforts 
of the negroes, to restrain the cruelty of the tor- 
mentors, to amend the discipline of prisons, to arm 
the governors with local authority over the police ; 
it is with these views that I have formed the reso- 
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Intions now on your table. These improvements are, 
however, only to be regarded as temporary expedients, 
as mere palliatives of an enormous mischief, for which 
the only eflfectual remedy is the complete emanci- 
pation which I have demonstrated by the unerring 
and incontrovertible evidence of facts, as well as the 
clearest deductions of reason, to be safe and practi- 
cable, and, therefore, proved to be our imperative 
duty at once to proclaim. 

F^m the instant that glad sound is wafted across 
the ocean, what a blessed change begins ; what an 
enchanting prospect unfolds itself? The African 
placed on the same footing with other men, becomes 
in reality our fellow-citizen — to our feelings, as well 
as in his own nature our equal, our brother. No 
difference of origin or colour can now prevail to keep 
the two castes apart. Where the driver and the 
gaoler once bore sway, the lash resounds no more; 
nor does the clank of the chain any more fall upon 
the troubled ear ; the fetter has ceased to gall the 
vexed limb, and the very mark disappears which for 
awhile it had left. I do not deny that danger exists 
— I admit it to be not far distant from our path. 
Tou have gone too far if you stop here and go no 
further ; you are in imminent hazard if, having 
loosened the fetters, you do not strike them off — ^i^ 
leaving them ineffectual to restrain, you let them 
remain to gall, to irritate, and to goad. Beware of 
that state, yet more unnatural than slavery itself — 
liberty bestowed by halves — the power of resistance 
given — the inducement to submission withheld. You 
have let the slave taste of the cup of freedom; 
while intoxicated with the draught beware how you 
dash the cup away from his lips. You have pro- 
duced the progeny of liberty, see the prodigious 
hazard of swathing the limbs of the gigantic infant ; 
you know not the might that may animate it. Have 
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a care, I beseech you have a care how you rouse the 
strength that slumbers in the sable peasant's arm ! 
Every tribe, every shade of the negro race will com- 
bine, from the fiery Koramantin to the peaceful Eboe, 
and the ghastly shape of colonial destruction meets 
the astonished eye. 

I turn away from the horrid vision that my eye 
may rest once more on the prospect of enduring 
empire, and peace founded upon freedom. I regard 
the freedom of the negro as accomplished and sure. 
Why ? because it is his right ; because he has shown 
himself fit for it ; because a pretext, or a shadow of a 
pretext, can no longer be devised for withholding that 
right from its possessor. My reliance is firm and un- 
flinching upon the great change which I have wit- 
nessed — the education of the people, unfettered by 
party or by sect, witnessed from the beginning of its 
progress : I may say from the hour of its birtL I 
watched over its cradle, I marked its growth, I re- 
joiced in its strength, I witnessed its maturity, I have 
been spared to see it ascend the very height of su- 
preme power, directing the councils of state, accele- 
rating every great improvement, uniting itself with 
every good work, propping all useful institutions, 
extirpating abuses in all our institutions, passing the 
bounds of our European dominions, and in the new 
world, as well as the old, proclaiming that freedom is 
the birthright of man, that distinction of colour gives 
no title to oppression, that the chains now loosened 
must be struck off, and even the marks they have 
left efiaced, proclaiming this by the same eternal law 
of our nature which makes nations the masters of 
their own destiny, and which in Europe has caused 
every tyrant's throne to quake. 

But they need feel no alarm at the progress of light 
who defend a limited monarchy and support popular 
institutions ; who place their chief pride, not in ru- 
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ling over slaves, be they white or be they black, but 
in wearing a constitutional crown, in holding the 
sword of justice with the hand of mercy, in being the 
first citizen of a country whose air is too pure for 
slaves to breathe, and on whose shores, if the captive's 
foot but touch, his fetters of themselves fall off. 

The time has come, the trial has been made, the 
hour is striking ; you have no longer a pretext for 
hesitation, faltering, or delay. I demand nis rights. 
I demand his liberty without stint. In the name of 
justice and of law, in the name of reason, in the 
name of God, who has given you no right to work 
injustice, I demand that your brother be no longer 
trampled upon as your slave ! I make my appeal to 
the Commons, who represent the free people of Eng- 
land, and I require at their hands the performance of 
that condition for which they have paid so enormous 
a price, — that condition which all their constituents 
are in breathless anxiety to see fulfilled ! I appeal to 
this house. Hereditary judges of the first tribunal 
in the world, to you I appeal for justice. Patrons of 
all the arts that humanise mankind, under your pro- 
tection I place humanity herself. To the merciful 
sovereign of a free people I call aloud for mercy to 
the hundreds of thousands for whom half a million of 
their Christian sisters have supplicated; I ask that 
their cry may not have risen in vain. 

But first I turn my eye to the throne of all justice, 
and devoutly humbling myself before Him who is 
of purer eyes than to behold such vast iniquities, 
I implore that the curse hovering over the head of 
the unjust and the oppressor be averted from us, that 
your hearts may be turned to mercy, and that over 
all the earth His will may at length be done. 
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Canning on the True Policy op 

Great Britain. 

Delivered at Plymouth in 1823. • 

Gentlemen, — The end which I confess I have alwa]^ 
had in view, and which appears to me the legitimate 
object of pursuit to a British statesman, I can de- 
scribe in one word. The language of modem philo- 
sophy is wisely and diffusely benevolent ; it professes 
the perfection of our species, and the amelioration of 
the lot of all mankind. Gentlemen, I hope that my 
heart beats as high for the general interest of hu- 
manity — I hope that I have as friendly a disposition 
towards other nations of the earth as any one who 
vaunts his philanthropy most highly ; but I am con- 
tented to confess that, in the conduct of political 
affairs, the grand object of my contemplation is the 
interest of England. Not, Gentlemen, that the inte- 
rest of England is an interest which stands isolated 
and alone. The situation which she holds forbids an 
exclusive selfishness ; her prosperity must contribute 
to the prosperity of other nations, and her stability to 
the safety of the world. But intimately connected aa 
we are with the system of Europe, it does not follow 
that we are, therefore, called upon to mix ourselves 
on every occasion, with a restless and meddling 
activity, in the concerns of the nations which sur- 
round us. It is upon a just balance of conflicting 
duties, and of rival, but sometimes incompatible ad- 
vantages, that a Government must judge when to put 
forth its strength, and when to husband it for oc-^ 
casions yet to come. 

Our ultimate object must be the peace of the world. 
That object may sometimes be best attained by prompt 
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exertions — sometimes by abstinence from interposition 
in contests which we cannot prevent. There were those 
who desired to plunge this country into the difficulties 
of war, partly from the hope that those difficulties would 
overwhelm the administration ; but it would be most 
unjust not to admit that there were others who were 
actuated by nobler principles and more generous feel- 
ings, who would have rushed forward at once, from 
the sense of indignation at aggression, and who deemed 
that no act of injustice could be perpetrated from one 
end of the universe to the other, but that the sword 
of Great Britain should leap from its scabbard to 
avenge it. But, as it is the province of law to con- 
trol the excess even of laudable passions and pro- 
pensities in individuals, so it is the duty of Govern- 
ment to restrain within due bounds the ebullition of 
national sentiment, and to regulate the course and 
direction of impulses which it cannot blame. 

But while we thus control even our feelings by our 
duty, let it not be said that we cultivate peace, either 
because we fear, or because we are unprepared for 
war ; on the contrary, if eight months ago the govern- 
ment did not hesitate to proclaim that the country 
was prepared for war, if war should be unfortunately 
necessary, every month of peace that has since passed 
has but made us so much the more capable of ex- 
ertion. The resources created by peace are means of 
war. In cherishing those resources, we but accumu- 
late those means. Our present repose is no more a 
proof of inability to act, than the state of inertness 
and inactivity in which I have seen those mighty 
masses that float in the waters above your town, is a 
proof that they are devoid of strength, and incapable 
of being fitted out for action. You well know. Gentle- 
men, how soon one of those stupendous masses, now 
reposing on their shadows in perfect stillness, how 
soon, upon any call of patriotism, or of necessity, it 
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would assume the likeness of an animated thing, in- 
stinct with life and motion — how soon it would ruffle, 
as it were, its swelling plumage — how quickly it would 
put forth all its beauty and its bravery, cqllect its 
scattered elements of strength, and awaken its dor- 
mant thunder. Such as is one of these magnificent 
machines when springing from inaction into a display 
of its might — such is England herself, while, apparently 
passive and motionless, she silently concentrates the 
power to be put forth on an adequate occasion. Bat 
God forbid that that occasion should arise. After a 
war sustained for near a quarter of a century, some- 
times single-handed, and with all Europe arranged at 
times against her, or at her side, England needs a 
period of tranquillity, and may enjoy it without fear 
of misconstruction. Long may we be enabled. Gentle- 
men, to improve the blessings of our present situation, 
to cultivate the arts of peace, to give to commerce, now 
reviving, greater extension, and new spheres of em- 
ployment, and to confirm the prosperity now generally 
diffused throughout this island. 

— "ttti" 



Lord Brougham on the Second 
Reading of the Reform Bill. 

You stand, my Lords, on the brink of a great event: 
you are in the crisis of a whole nation's hopes and 
fears. An awful importance hangs over your decision. 
Pause, ere you plunge ! There may not be any re- 
treat ! It behoves you to shape your conduct by the 
mighty occasion. They tell you not to be afraid of 
personal consequences in discharging your duty : I, too 
would ask you to banish all fears ; but, above all, that 
most mischievous, most despicable fear — the fear of 
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being thought afraid. We stand in a truly critical 
position. If we reject the bill, through fear of being 
thought to' be intimidated, we may lead the life of 
retirement and quiet, but the hearts of the millions 
of bur fellow-citizens are gone for ever. Their affec- 
tions are estranged ; we, and our order, and its privi- 
leges, are the objects of the people's hatred, as the 
only obstacles which stand between them and the 
gratification of their most passionate desire. The 
whole body of the aristocracy must expect to share 
this fate, and be exposed to feelings such as these ; 
for I hear it constantly said that the bill is rejected 
by all the aristocracy. Favour, and a good number of 
supporters, our adversaries allow it has among the 
people ; the ministers, too, are for it ; but the aris- 
tocracy, say they, are strenuously opposed to it. I 
broadly deny this silly, thoughtless assertion. What, 
my Lords ! the aristocracy set theinselves in a mass 
against the people ! — they who sprang from the 
people — are inseparably connected with the people — 
are supported by the people — are the natural chiefe 
of the people ! They set themselves against the 
people ; for whom peers are ennobled — ^bishops con- 
secrated — kings anointed — the people, to serve whom 
parliament itself has an existence, and the monarchy 
and all its institutions are constituted ; and without 
whom none of them could exist for an hour ? The 
assertion of unreflecting men is too monstrous to be 
endured. As a member of this house, I deny it with 
indignation : I repel it with scorn, as a calumny upon 
us jdl. And yet there are those who, even within 
these walls, speak of the bill augmenting so much the 
strength of the democraicy, as to endanger the other 
orders of the state ; and so they charge its authors 
with promoting anarchy and rapine. Why, my Lords, 
have its authors nothing to fear from democratic 
spoliation ? The fact is, that there are members of 
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the present cabioet who possess, one or two of then 
alone, far more property than any two administration 
within my recollection ; and all of them have ampi 
wealth. I need hardly say, I include not myself, win 
have little or none. But even of myself I will say 
that whatever I have depends on the stability a 
existing institutions ; and it is as dear to me as th< 
princely possessions of any among you. Permit m< 
to say, that in becoming a member of your house; 
I staked my all on the aristocratic institutions of th( 
state. I abandoned certain wealth, a large income 
and much real power in the state, for an office of greal 
trouble, heavy responsibility, and very uncertain du- 
ration. I say, I gave up substantial power for the 
shadow of it, and for distinction depending upoi 
accident. I quitted the elevated station of represen- 
tative for Yorkshire, and a leading member of the 
Commons. I descended from a position quite lofl^ 
enough to gratify any man's ambition, and my lot be- 
came bound up in the stability of this house. TheUj 
have I not a right to throw myself on your justice 
and to desire that you will not put in jeopardy all ] 
have now left ? 

But the populace only, the rabble, the ignoble 
vulgar, are for the bill ! Then what is the Duke cH 
Norfolk, Earl Marshal of England ? What the Duki 
of Devonshire ? What the Duke of Bedford ? (Cries 
of " Order " from the Opposition.) I am aware it ii 
irregular in any noble lord that is a friend to the 
measure ; its adversaries are patiently suffered to cal 
peers even by their Christian and surnames. Then ] 
shall be as regular as they were, and ask : Does m] 
friend, John Russell — my friend, William Cavendish— 
my friend, Harry Vane, belong to the mob or to tin 
aristocracy ? Have they no possessions ? Are the] 
modem names ? Are they wanting in Norman blood 
or whatever else you pride yourselves on ? The id© 
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is too ludicrous to be seriously refuted ; that the bill 
is only a favourite with the democracy, is a delusion 
so wild BB to point a man's destiny towards St. Luke'& 
Yet many, both here and elsewhere, by dint of con- 
stantly repeating the same cry, or hearing it repeated, 
have almost made themselves believe that none of the 
nobility are for the measure. A noble friend of mine 
has had the curiosity to examine the list of peers, op- 
posing and supporting it, with respect to the dates of 
their creation, and the result is somewhat remarkable: 
a large majority of the peers created before Mr. Pitt's 
time are for the bill; the bulk of those against it are of 
recent creation ; and if you divide the whole into two 
classes, those ennobled before the reign of Greorge IIL, 
and those since, of the former, fifty-six are mends, 
and only twenty-one enemies of the reform. So much 
for the vain and saucy boast, that the real nobility of 
the country are against reform. I have dwelt upon 
this matter more than its intrinsic importance de- 
serves, only through my desire to set right the fact, 
and to vindicate the ancient aristocracy fiK)m a most 
groundless imputation. 

My Lords, I do not disguise the intense solicitude 
which I feel for the event of this debate, because I 
know full well that the peace of the country is in- 
volved in the issue. I cannot look without dismay at 
the rejection of the measure ; but grievous as may be 
the consequences of a temporary d^eat — ^temporary it 
can only be, for its ultimate, and even ^eedy success 
is certain — ^nothing can now stop it. Do not suffer 
yourselves to be persuaded that^ even if the present 
ministers were driven from the helm, any one could 
steer you through the troubles which surround yoii, 
without reform. But our successors would take up 
the task in circumstances far less auspicious. Under 
them, you would be fain to grant a biU, compared 
with which, the one we now proff^ you is moderate 
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indeed. Hear the parable of the Sibyl ; for it convejra 
a ^ise and wholesome moral. She now appears at 
your gate, and oflFers you mildly the volumes — ^the 
precious volumes — of wisdom and peace. The price 
she asks is reasonable; to restore the franchise, which, 
without any bargain, you ought voluntarily to give ; 
you refuse her terms — her moderate terms — she 
darkens the porch no longer. But soon, for you can- 
not do without her wares, you call her back ; again 
she comes, but with diminished treasures ; the leaves 
of the book are in part torn away by lawless hands — 
in parts defaced with characters of blood. But the 
prophetic maid has risen in her demands — ^it is parlia- 
ment by the year — it is vote by the ballot — ^it is suf- 
frage by the million ! From this you turn away indig- 
nant, and for the second time she departs. Beware of 
her third coming; for the treasure you must have ; and 
what price she may next demand, who shall tell ? It 
may even be the mace which rests upon that woolsack. 
What may follow your course of obstinacy, if persisted 
in, I cannot take upon me to predict, nor do 1 wish to 
conjecture ; but this I know rail well, that as sure as 
man is mortal, and to err is human, justice deferred 
enhances the price at which you must purchase safety 
and peace ; nor can you expect to gather in another 
crop than they did who went before you, if you per- 
severe in their utterly abominable husbandry, of sow- 
ing injustice and reaping rebellion. 

But among the a\rful considerations that now bow 
down my mind, there is one which stands pre-eminent 
above the rest. You are the highest judicature in the 
realm ; you sit here as judges, and decide all causes, 
civil and criminal, without appeal. It is a judge's 
first duty never to pronounce sentence, in the most 
trifling case, without hearing. Will you make this 
the exception? Are you really prepared to deter- 
mine, but not to hear, the mighty cause upon which 
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a nation's hopes and fears hang ? Ton are. Then, 
beware of your decision ! Rouse not, I beseech you, 
a peace-loving, but a resolute people ; alienate not 
from your body the affections of a whole empire. As 
your friend, as the friend of my order, as the friend 
of my country, as the faithful servant of my sove- 
reign, I counsel you to assist, with your uttermost 
efforts, in preserving the peace, and upholding and 
perpetuating the constitution. Therefore, I pray and 
exhort you not to reject this measure. By aU you 
hold most dear — ^by all the ties that bind every one of 
us to our common order and our common country, I 
solemnly adjure you — I warn you — I implore you — 
yea, on my bended knees, I supplicate you — ^Reject 
not this bill ! 
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The spelling and pronunciation of classical proper names in 
English does not follow a fixed rule. All, or nearly all, other 
languages assimilate foreign proper names to the genius of 
tibieur own, but the English, while assimilating in spelling and 
pronunciation many names — ^as in writing Homer. Virgil, Maii: 
Antony, instead of Home'ros, Virgil'ius, Marfcus Anto'nius, etc., 
retains the strictly classical spelnng in the ^eater number of 
names. According to the custom of Enghsh scholars, each 
syllable should be pronounced distinct, not blended with an- 
other, as often occurs in English, and according to the usual 
powers of the letters in EngliSi. 

Note, that i is often pronounced as light e, like t in '^ holmess," 
and when to be so pronounced is expressed in the following 
names by e ; when e is accented, it must be pronounced long^ 
like the first e in " eve." 

In some of the poems, where only one proper name occurs 
containing a long e, that letter is accented tnus, ^ ; also in some 
words in which tne metre requires the " ed " to be given full. 

The same discrepancy exists with regard to the English pro- 
nunciation of foreign geographical names. We pronounce 
Calais and Paris as English words, and Bordeaux as French. 
But the greater number of names are pronounced, more or less, 
according to the language of their country. In purely French 
pronunciation each syllable is slightly accented, a little extra 
stress being placed upon the last. 

1. — ^Pronunciation : Saf-fo. De'-los. Phe'-bus. Si'-an. Te'-an. 
Mar'-a-thon. Sal'-a-mis. Ther-mop'-e-l6. Sa'-me-an. Bac'-ca-naL 
Pir'-rick. Cad'-mus. A-nac'-re-on. Po-lyc^-ra-teez. Ker-so-nese'. 
Mil-ti'-a-deez. Soo'-le. Dor'-ick. He-ra-cli'-dan. Su'-ni-unu 

2.— Mo-re'-a. E-ji'-na. T-dra. Del'-fe-an. Cy-the'-ron. Hy- 
mef -tus. Ce-fi'-sus. The'-se-us ; also, as in this verse, The'-stis. 
B-je'-an. 

" Socrates drank the hemlock a short time before sunset (the 
hour of execution), notwithstanding the entreaties of his dis- 
ciples to wait till the sun went down. The twilight in Greece 
is much shorter than in our own country : the days in winter 
are longer, but in summer of shorter duration." — Byron. 

3. — ^This magnificent passage from the " Giaour" was written 
when Greece was \uider the Turkish yoke.. 
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4. — ^Trelawney was one of the seven bishops whom James IL 
sent to the Tower. " By pol, pen, tre, and an, ye shall know 
the Cornish man ;" thus, Polwnele, Penrice, Trdavmey, Vivian, 

6. — ^This is the original text, which is much more vigorous 
and superior for recitatation than that of the later editions. 

6. — ^The Conqueror was buried in the church of St. Stephen, 
which he had built, but his funeral was singularly interrupted. 
At the moment that the cofi^ was being lowered into the 
grave^ a man of low degree, raising himseU from the crowd, 
exclamied, " Clerks, Bishops, this l^d is mine : it was the site 
of my father's house ; the man for whom you pray took it from 
me by force to build his church. I have not sold my ground- 
I have not pawned it, 1 have not given it ; it is my right, and I 
claim it. In the name of Heaven, I forbid that the body of the 
spoiler be placed there, and that it be covered by my glebe." 
The man who spoke was named Asselin, and all the bystanders 
confirmed the truth of his assertions. The Bishops made him 
approach, and agreed to pay him sixty sous for the place of 
sepulture alone, and to compensate mm justly for the rest of 
the grounds — Thierry's HisUnry of the Conquest of England by 
the iformans. 

7. — In the earlier editions, the following beautiful stanza was- 
inserted after the 15th : — 

The thoughtless world to majesty may bow. 

Exalt the brave, and idoliae success ; 
But more to mnocence their safety owe. 

Than power or genius e'er conspired to bless. 

At the 26th stanza, in his first MS. followed this stanza : — 

Him Iavc we seen the greenwood side aloi^. 
While o'er the heaUi we hied, our labour done ; 

Oft as the woodlark piped her farewell song. 
With wistful eyes pursue the setting sun. 

and in the poem as originallv printed the following beautiful 
stanza preceded the epitaph, but was afterwar£ omitted, 
because the poet thought it too long a parenthesis : — 

There scattered oft, the earliest of the year. 
By hands imseen are showers of violets found; 

Hie red-breast loves to build and warble there. 
And little footsteps lightly print the ground. 

8. — Tha'-is. Ti-mo'-the-us. O-lym'-pe-a. Bac'-cus. Da-ri'-us. 
Lid'-e-an. 

9. — ^Mor'-fe-us. Ar'-go. Pe'-le-on. Phleg'-e-thon. Sis'-e-phra. 
Ix-i'-on. E-lizh'-e-an. Eu-ryd'-e-ce. Pro-zer'-pin. Or'-fe-us. 
He'-brus. Bod'-o-pe. He'-mus. Bac'-ca-nals. 

10. — In the reign of Otho III., Emperor of Germany, the Ro- 
mans, excited by their Consul, Crescentius, who ardently de- 
fdied to restore me ancient glory of the Republic^ m8ii<& ^V«j^ 
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attempt to shake off the Saxon yoke, and the authority of the 
popes, whose vices rendered them objects of universal contempt. 
Tlie consul was besieged by Otho, in the Mole of Hadrian, 
which long afterwards continued to be called the Tower or 
Crescentius. Otho, after many unavailing attacks upon this 
fortress, at last ent^ed into negotiations; and, pledging his 
imperial word to respect the life of Crescentius, and the rights 
of the Roman citizens, the unfortunate leader was betrayed into 
his power, and immediately beheaded, with many of his 
partisans. — Sisrrumdi's History of the Italian Republics. 

11. — ^Mem-no-ni'-um. Sfin^. Ke'-ops. Ceph-re'-neez. Mem'- 
non. Di'-do. Rom'-u-lus. Ke'-mus. Cam-by'-seez. O-si'-ris.^ 
(y-rus. A'-pis. T-sis. 

12. — Gent, gr hard, as in get ; (French, gong), Aks, a long. 
Lo'-ker-en. Bom. Duf'-feld, with the French u, Mek'-eln. Er ► 
shot. Has'-selt. 

13. — Ho-en-lind'-en. Ee'-zer. Mu'-nik. 

14. — Oasabian'ca, a boy about thirteen years old. son to the 
Admiral of the Orient^ remained at his post in the Battle of the 
Nile after the ship had taken fire, and all the ^uns had been 
abandoned ; and perished in the explosion of the vessel, when 
tiie flames had reached the powder. 

15. — ^In behalf of the Royal cause, on hearing of the dreadful 
deeds of the Republicans at Paris, in 1793. Yong'-da'. Flo'- 
rong'. Or'-le-anz (FrenchL Or'-la'-ong'). 0:^-zhoo'. Lwarr. Loo'- 
zon . Bre'-zak. ifants (French, Nongt). Poi'-tob' (French, Pwa'- 
too', ahnost Pwl-too'). Or'-e-flam : The ancient roval standard 
of France, so-called because it was a flag of red silk, split into 
many points, and borne on a gilded lance. Tou'-arr. Fongf - 
e-na (French, Fongf-na'). Mont-treul (French, Mongf-trem'). 
S&ne. Rone. 

16.— Na-var'. Ro'-shel'. Iv're, or Ev'-r6'. Ap-pent-sel'. Loi'- 
ritoe'. Ma'-yen'. Ko'-len'-ye', or Kol'-en'-ye'. An'-dra (French, 
Ong'-dra'). Ger-derz. D'o'-mal, a as in/ar. Loo-sem'. Zhen- 
e-veev', (French, Zhen'-ve'-av'). 

17. — Qui-e'-tus. " Bodkin ; a small sword. Caesar is spoken 
of, by old writers, as slain by bodkins." — Charles Knight, 
Far'del ; a bundle or burden. 

Groan — ^the original gives grunt — " this is undoubtedly the 
true reading," says Dr. Johnson. " but can scarcely be borne by 
modem ears." And Stevens adds, — " The change made by tibe 
editors \to groan'] is supported by the following line in Julius 
CcBsar, Act iv. Scene 1 : ' To groan and sweat under the business.' ^ 
Certam words commonly used in Shakespeare's time, even in 
^e presence of royalty, would not now oe tolerated by any 
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persons above the very vulgar. Other words, once classical, 
would now call up ridiculous associations. Charles Knight, iidio 
has done more towards making Shakespeare known and appre- 
ciated than any other man living, has, however, rejected some 
of the clearest and most admirable emendations. He says, 
"The players, in their squeamishness, always give us groan; 
and, if they had not the terror of the blank- verse before them, 
they would certainly inflict perspire upon us." But sweai. al- 
though not an elegant word, does not call up any ridiculous 
associations ; rather the contrary — " In the swecU of thy fece 
shalt thou eat bread, till thou return unto the ground^ 
(Gen. iii. 19). 

18. — Hy-per-i'-on, correctly ; but in Shakespeare pronounced 
Hy-pe'-re-on, for the metre. Sa'-ter; Smart gives Saf-er. 
Ni'-o-be. Her'-cu-leez. 

19.— Hec'-u-ba. 

20. — U-lys'-seez. Tro'-e-lus. Cres'-se-da. 

21.— Cas'-she-us. Ti'-ber. E-ne'-as (E'-ne-as, in Acts ix. 33). 
An-ki'-seez. Ti-tin'-e-us. Co-los'-sus. 

22. — ^Re-al'-to. Gab-er-deen'. Duc'-at. 

23. — Sans, a preposition, sienifying without. Smart says, 
" By our old poets, this French word was adopted and natu- 
ralised, but as an English word it is obsolete; and modem 
reciters, in order to be understood, give it a French pronun- 
ciation, nearly as song, before a consonant, and songz, before a 
vowel.' But, as the word was naturalised in Shakespeare's 
time, the pronunciation should be English — sanz — as given by 
Smart. 

24.— Harr-flurr'. 

25. — ^Ag'-in-cSurt (French, A'-zhang'-koor'). 

26. — Seen-yurs'. Saj'-it-ta-re. An'-tur, a cavern. An-thro- 
pof-a-jl, man-eaters. 

27. — Co-ri-o-la'-nus. 

28. — Lu-per'-cal. Ner'-vi-L Drack'-ma; an ancient Greek 
coin, average value 9|c?. 

29. — Ma-ree'-no Fa-le-&'-ro (Far). An-jo-lee'-na. Doje ; one 
syllable. Sta'-no. Af -te-la. Ge-hen'-na ; g hard. 

"The conspiracy of the Doge Marino Faliero," says Lord 
Byron, "is one of the most remarkable events in the an- 
nals of the most singular government, city, and people of 
modem history. It occurred in the year 1366. Everything 
about Venice is, or was, extraordinary — ^her aspect is like a 
dream, and her history is like a romance." Michael Steno, a 
young noble, having been found guilty of writing on the ducal 
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throne some disgraceful words, reflectdng upon the virtue of the 
Dogaressa, was sentenced to a month's close arrest ; whidi in- 
adequate punishment so incensed the Doge, that he joined a 
band of conspirators for the overthrow of the goyemment and 
nobility. The conspiracy was betrayed, and the JDoge executed. 

30. — Je-nev'-ra. Mod'-e-na, or a-na. Bo-lon'-ya. Gweer-lan- 
deen'. Red'-jo. Orr-see'-ne. Dzam-pe-a'-re ; firat a as in far, 
Pran-ches'-co Do'-re-a ; a as in/ar. 

31. — De-mos'-the-neez. A-the'-ne-ans. Pyd'-na. Pot-e-de-a. 
Me-tho'-ne. Mac'-e-don. Lac-e-de-mo'-ne-ans. The'-bez. H- 
lyr'-e-a. 

32. — Scyth'-e-ans. Quin'-tus Cur'-sheus. Lyd'-e-a. Syr'-e-a. 
Bac'-tre-ans. Sog'-de-ans. Tan'-a-is. Ju'-pe-ter Am'-mon. 
Thrace, as one svllable. 

33. — Han'-ne-oal. Sic'-e-le. Sar-din'-e-a. Lu-se-ta'-ne-a. Cel- 
te-be'-re-a. Car-tha-gin'-e-ans. Sa-gun'-tum. I-be'-rus. 

34. — Ka'-yus Ma'-re-us. Ju-gur'-tha. Al-bi'-nus. Bes'-te-a. 

36. — Cic'-e-ro. Vef-reez. Cne'-us Car'-bo. Pam-fil'-le-a. 
Pub'-le-us Ga'-ve-us Cos-a'-nus. Syr'-a-cuse. Lu-she-us 
Pre'-she-us. Pa-nor'-mus. 

36.— Cap'-e-tol. 

87. — Owd (sometimes improperly pronounced Ood). Su'-jah 
Dow'-la. (Surajah). Be'-^um ; a princess, or lady of high rank, 
in the East Indies. Gan'-jeez. Ze-na'-na, first a as in/ar ; the 
part of a dwelling appropriated to the women. 

38. — Ma'-re' On^twa'-nef , first a as in far, Dau -fin-ess. 
Ver-s5lz', (French, verr'-sai, or Verr'-s&y'). 

39. — Na-p6'-le-on Bo'-na-part. Sent Lou'-is '(French, Song 
Loo'-60- Cor'-se-ca. Jac'-o-bm. Bra-gan'-za. Haps'-burg. Zar, 
^i as in far. Lip'-zik. D€h Stal, a as in /ar, or StawL Kof- 
seh-bti. Deh-leer. 



The Editor suggests the following emendations : — 

" Nor made to court an amorous-lookiiig Ui8§;** 

p.l91,in place of the "amorous looking-glass," of the original text 

" Say, Wolsey, that once rode the toaves of glory ;** 

page 208, in place of " trod the ways,'* of the origmal text, 
which metaphor is confused, while the suggested emendation 
would harmonise with " depths," " shoals," and " wreck,'' of the 
other lines, and a ship is said to " ride on the waves." 

" Are most select and generous, chief in that;** 

p. 209, in place of " Are of a most select and generous chief in that.^ 
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Cleveland, Clydesdale, Galloway, Highland and Shetland Ponies, Cob Hwses (ur 
Roadsters, Coach Horses and Hunters, with a Chapter on Breeding andfiearing. 
Price id., post free for five stamps. 

CATTLE. A Treatise on the Breedings, Rearing, and Fattening of 
the various kinds of Bvitish Cattle, comprising Long Horns, Short Horns, Here- 
ford, Devon, Sussex, Aldemey, Galloway, West Highland, or Argyle, with pUin 
directions as to choice »f Breed. Price id., post free for five stamps. 

THE CULTIVATIOH 07 ARABLE LAND. A Treatise on the 
renewing and maintai nance of the fertility of the Soil, with observations on 
Plnugliing, Fallowing, lEarrowing, Manuring, Sowing, etc Price id., poet free 
for five stamps. 

jUOrUALS FOB THE FLOWEB 6ABDEH. Being a description, 
with plain directions for Culture of Seventy Hardv Annuals, with the colours, 
heiglit, and time of flowering of each species. Price id., post firee for five 
stamps. 

COTTAGE FABMIHG. An Elementary Catechism on the first 
principles of Agriculture; embracing Draining, Manures, Cowkeepiug, Piga, 
Bees and Poultry, Farm Offices, etc. Price id., post free for five stamps. 

GABDEKHTG. An Elementary Catechism on Gkirdening, com- 
prising Soil and Situation, Enclosing and Laying Out, Growth of Plante, Eoto- 
tion of Crops, Pruning, Weeding, and Propagation. Price id., post fine ^f llv 
•tamps. 



LojTDOVt OBOOHBEIDO^ &b ^O^B, 6, Patbbkostxb Boi?. 



Poit 8to, doth, niostrated, price Zs. td., post free for 43 stamps. 

PROFITABLE aARDENINB! 

A Practical Onide to the Cultiire of Vegetables, 
Fruits, and other usefol Out-door aarden Products; 
Intended for the use of Amateurs, Gentlemen's Gar- 
deners, Allottees, and Growers for Market. 

BY 

SHIRLEY HIBBEBD, F.B.H.S., 

Author of ' Bustle Adornments for Homes of Taste/ ' The Town 
Garden/ ' Book of the Aquarium/ etc. 



CONTENTS: 

Planting and Laying-out. Edgings and Permanent Planting. Renewing Old 
Gardens. Planting for the Future. Earthworks and Preparations of the Soil, 
Slopes and Banks. 

VEGETABLE CTJLTTJEE. 

Diggine and Draining. Dig Deep. Manuring. — Manures and Composts. 
Animal Manures. Guano. Salt and Ashes. Liquid Manures. — Cropping. 
Seed-saving, Rotation of Crops. Principles of Rotation. Cropping the Kitchen 
Garden. Early Spring Crops. Sowing and Rearing Early Urops of Radish, 
Carrot, Turnip, Lettuce, etc.— Root Crops; the Potato. Potato Disease. Early 
Potato. The Chinese Potato. — The Carrot, the Parsnip, the Turnip, Turnip 
Greens.— Beet, Spinach Beet, Mangold. — ^The Cabbage. Brussels Sprouts. Scotcii 
Kale. The Cauliflower and Broccoli. Salading; the Onion. Laree Onions. 
Pickling Onions. The Tree Onion. Shallots and Garlic. Chives. The Leek.— 
The Pea. Peas in Succession. Marrow Peas. Dwarf Peas. Late Peas.— The 
Bean. Culture of Beans. The Kidney Bean. Runner Beans. — Asparagus. 
Forcing Asparagus. The Germnn Mode of Growing Asparagus.— Seakale. Seakale 
Plantation. — llie Lettuce. The Artichoke. — Chervil. Salsafy, Scorzonera, 
Skirret. — Celery.— Culture of Cucumbers, Melons, and Gourds. Melons on Dung- 
beds. Pumpkins and Gourds for Exhibiti(m. The Tomato, or Love Apple. 
Tomatoes in Pots. 

t 

7SIJIT CULTUBE. 

The Apple. American Blight. — Twenty-four Choice Apples for Pyramids, 
Bushes, and Espaliers. Tlie rear. Lnproving the Soil for Pears. Orchard. 
Pears. Select List of Pears. Six delicious and reliable Pears for a Small Garden. 
Select Pears for Orchards and Walls. Baking and Stewing Pears. The Plum. 
Espalier Plums. Bush Plums. Select List of Plums. Bush Fruits. The Rasp- 
berry. The Gooseberry. Preservative Pit. Hot-beds. Illustrations of Pruning, 
Training, and Pinching Fruit Trees. Bushes and Pyramids. 



LoHDOV: OBOOMBRIDGE & 801$S»^«l^kXCK&^3KKi»sk^^SA^« 



Crown 8ro, cloth gilt, price St. fid., post firee for 43 i^unpA. 

riELD nOWEBS. 

BT SHIELET HIBBEKD. 

k handy bo<dc for the Rambling Botanist, suggesting what to look for, and where U 

go, in the Outdoor Study of British Plants. 

Illustrated with Coloured Plates and numerous Wood Engravinga. 



Crown 8vo, cloth gilt, price Ss. (Sd., post free for 48 stumpi. 

THE TELESCOPE. 

BY THE HON. MRS. WARD. 

With Coloured Plates and Wood Engravings, from Drawings by the A.ufaoh. 

A familiar Sketch of Astronomical Discovery, combining a Special Notice o 
Jbjecta coming within the range of a small Telescope. 



Grown 8to, doth gilt, price Ss. 6d., post free for 4S stamps. 

THE MIGBOSGOFE. 

BY THE HON. MRS. WARD. 

With Coloured Plates and Wood Engravings, from Drawings by the Author. 

A popular description of some of the most beautiful and instructive Objects foi 
Exhibition, with Directions for the Arrangement of a Microscope, and the Collecttui 
and Mounting of Objects. 



Crown Svo, cloth gilt, price Ss. 6d., post free for 48 stampt. 

COTJNTBY WALES OF A NATURALIST 

WITH HIS CHILDREN. 

BY THE REV. W. HOUGHTON, M.A., F.L.S. 
Illustrated with Eight Coloured Plates and numerous Woodcuts. 



Crown Svo, cloth gilt, price Ss. 6d., poit free for 42 stamps. 

SEA-SIDE WALES OF A NATUSALIST 

WITH HIS CHILDREN. 

BY THE REV. W. HOUGHTON, M.A., r.L.S. 
Illustrated ^ith Eight Coloured Plates and numerons Woodcatt. 



LoKbovi GE00HB111I3Q1& & ^^.^» VSfea3aatQax8& Hovr,. 



OBOOMBBIDQE'S QIFT BOOKS. 

20 Illustrated Yolunes. Price One Shilling. 

SLEGANTLY BOUND FOB PRESENTATIOI( 



«^*^«A^N^k^>A^l^«A^«^«^l44^N^*A^^^>'krfM«^M 



t0*^*0^0^0^0^^^0^^^0^0t0^^*^ 



I. UNION JACK, and Other 
Storiat. Br Mn. S. 0. Hall. Con- 
taming <* Union Jack," *< Mamma 
MiUy,»* ••Fanny'aFanoiea." 

«. THE TOWN OF TOYS, and 
CHher stories. By Saba Wood. Con- 
tuning «• TheTown of Totb," "Hope 
Deferred," " The Merivales." 

h. NO.MAN'S LAND, and 
Other Stories. BtT.Millbb. Con- 
taining <* Il^o-Man's Land," «* Sweet 
Spring Time," *< Golden Antumn." 

4 THE SEA SPLEENWORT, 
and Other Stories. Bj the Anthor 
of the " Hbib ov Bbdcltti b," eto. 
Containing "The Sea Spleenwort," 
" The Mice at Play," •• The Strayed 
Palcon." 

6. LOTTIE'S HALF-SOVB- 
KEIGN, and Other Stories. By Mrs. 
BcbssllObat. Containing "Lottie's 
Half-Sovereign," "Moaio from the 
Mountain," "My Longest Walk.'* 

8 THE SHEPHERD LORD. 
and Other Stories. By JuLiACoanB. 
Containing *' The Shepherd Lord*" 
- Hereward the Brave." " CaldM s 
a Story of Stonehenge.** 

7. THE CAPTIVE 'S 
DAUQHTBB, and Other Stories. 
By W. Hbabd Hxlltabd. Con- 
taining « The Captive's Danghter." 
"The Little Trapper," "Thu 
Planter's Son.** 

8. THE ORPHANS OF ELF- 
HOLM, and Other Stories. By 
Fbakobs Brownb. Containing "The 
Orphans of Elihohn," «< The Poor 
Cousin,'* "The Young Foresters." 

9. WHEN WE WERE 
TOUNG, and Other Stories. By 
the Author of ** A TaAP Ta Oatoh 
A Subbbam." Containing '* When 
We Were Young," "Ooraline," 
** Helena's Duties." • > 

iO. NOT CLEVER, and Other 
stories. . By Fbavcbb M. Wil- 
SBAHAK. Containing "Not Clever," 
*! Adventure on the Black Moun- 
tain," " Bziles of Bereaov.'* 

II. DEAR CHARLOTTE'S 
BOYS, and Other Stones. By 
ExiLT Tatlob. Containing ** Dear 
Charlotte's Boys," " Ellis Gordon of 
BoIU)BFan&,"**PQrple«aadBlaM." ' 



12. THE STORY OF 
NELSON, and Other Stories. By 
W. H. G. EiBGSTOM. Containing 
«*The Story of Nelson," <^Oratefia 
Indian," ^'Boatswain's Son." 

13. BLIND URSULA, and 
Other Stories. By Mrs. Wbbb, 
Author of "Naonu." Containing 
••Blmd UrsuU," "Deaf and Dnmb.'^ 
•Idfe in thePrairie." 

14. SEA - SHELL ISLAND, 
and Other Stories. By G. B. Bab- 
SBBT. Containing "Sea .Shell 
Island," " Havering HaU/' ** Willj 
and Loey.'* 

16. WHICH WAS'THB 

BBAVEST t and Other Stories. Br 
L. A. Hall. Containing "Whiea 
was the Bravest?" "Story of a 
Pebble," "Prejudice Lost and Lot* 
Won." 

16. THE CLOCIi:MAS:ER OF 
LYONS, by B. M. Pzpbb, and Other 
Stories. Containing "The Clock* 
Maker of Lyons," by B. M. Piper* 
••The Self-Helpers/* by SarahWood. 
•* Cousin Davu'iWRrdi," by Mar- 
garet Howitt. 

17. THE ANGEL UN- 
AWABES, by Mabt Howm, and 
Other Stories. Containing "The 
Angel Unawares.*' by Mary Howitt. 
"The Christmas Bose," by H. J, 
Wood. ** Margie's Bemembranoet," 
by V. M. Peard. 

18. HISTORICAL DRAMAS, 
by the Author of " Thb Hbik ov 
Bbboltvfb," eto. Containing " The 
Mice at Play,** " The Apple of X>ia> 
oord," " The Straye . l^aloon." 

19. LOST IN THE WOOD, 
by Mrs. OiLOaaist, and Other 
Stories, containing "Lost in the 
Wood," oy Mrs. Gilchrist. " The 
Pedlar's Hoard," by Mark Lemon. 
«< WallaMb the Hero of Bootlaad," 
by Julia Oomer. 

20. RAINBOWS BEST, bj 

•'Homab Hood, and Other Stories. 
Containing " Bainbow'i Best,*' by 
Thomas Hood." "Peter Drake's 
Dream," and "Wee Maggie»'* fe/ 
Fraaoet F. Sroderip. 



GROOMBRIDGB & SONS, &« l^Q.\«r(i<cMeust 'daciii. 



GRACE AGUILAR'S WORKS. 

NEW EDITIONS, ILLUSTRATED. FOR PRESENTATION. 



HOME OrFLUEKCE. A Tale for Mothers and Daughters. Crown 
8vo, lUoBtrated, cloth gilt, B*., post free for 60 stampi. 

THE HOTHES'S RECOXPEHSE. A Seqnel to Home Influence. 
TTith lUaBtrations, crown Sro^ cbth gilt, 6«. 

WOUAH'S PRIEKDSHIP. A Story of Domestic Life. Crown 8vo, 
Illustrated, cloth gilt, 6s., pott free for 60 stampa. 

THE VALE OF CEDARS ; Or, the Martyr. Crown 8vo, Illustrated, 
cloth gilt, 6s., post free for 60 stamps. 

THE DAYS 07 BRUCE. A Story from Scottish History. Crown 
8to, Illustrated, cloth gilt, 6«., post free for 78 stamps. 

HOME SCENES AND HEART STUDIES. Crown Svo, Illustrated, 
cloth gilt, 6s., post free for 60 stamps. 

THE WOMEH OF ISRAEL. Characters and Sketches from the 
Holy Scriptures. Illastrated, crown 8vo, cloth gilt, Bs., post free for 72 stamps. 



CRITICISMS ON GRACE AQUILAR'S WORKS. 

EOXE DTFLinSNOE.— "Grace Agnilar wrote and spoke as one inspired; she con- 
densed and spiritualized, and aU her thonehts and feelings were steeped in tiie 
essence of celestial love and truth. To those who reallv knew Grace Aguilar, 
all euloffium fall short of her deserts, and she has left a blank in her particular 
walk or literature, which we never expect to see filled np.'* — Filgrimages to 
English Shrines hy Mrs. HalL 

HOTHEB'B B£00XPEN8E.~" * The Mother's Recompense' forms a fitting close 
to its predecessor, * Home Infiuence.' The results of maternal care are fully 
developed, its rich rewards are set forth, and its lesson aud its moral are power- 
fully wiforced,**— jWImw'ii^ Post. 

WOHAH'B FRIEJIDBHIP.—" We congratulate Miss Aguilar on the spirit, motive, 
and composition of this story. Her aims are eminently moral, and her cause 
comes recommended bj the most beautiful associations. These, connected with 
the skill here evinced in their development, ensure the success of her labours."-^ 
Illustrated News, 

VALE OF CEDARS.— *'Tlie authoress of this most faseinating volume has selected 
for her field one of the most remarkable eras in modem history — the reigns of 
Terdinaud and Isabella. The tale turns on the extraordinary extent to which 
concealed Judaism had (gained footing at that p^od in Spain. It is marked bv 
much power of description, and by a woman's delicacy of touch, and it will ad^ 
to its writer's well-earned reputation." — Eclectic Eeview. 

DATS OF BRTrOE.~*'The tale is well told, the interest warmly sustained through- 
out, and the delineation of female 'Character is marked by a delicate sense of 
moral beauty. It is a woi^k that ml^ be confided to the hands of a daughter by 
her paxent.**— -Court Journal. 

EOXE BuJsiiJsS.— " Grace Aguilar knew the female heart better than any writer of 
our day, and in every fiction from her pen we trace the same masterly analysis 
and development of the motives and feelings of woman's nature."— Cn/ic. 

WOXEK OF ISRAEL.— ** A work that is sufficient of itself to create and crown a 
reputation."— if». 8, C. Hall. 



LOKDOS I GROOMBBIDG^ & SOKS, 5, Patxbkostsb Row. 



BIRDS. 

Elegtntlj bound, ninstnted with Serenty SngiraTingi, Frioe 3», M.» 

•uitable for PretenUtion, 

NATURAL HISTORY OF CAGE BIRDS ; 

Their Management, Hftbita, Food, Diseases, Treatment, Breeding, 
•nd the Methods of Oatohing them, 

Bs J. M. BECHSTBlir, M.D. 

** This beautifblly illastrated edition of Dr. Beohstein's well-known work will 
be welcomed by every lorer of natural history, and is remarkable for the fidelity 
and beauty of the engravings, no less than tor its general eleeant appearance. 
A copious alphabetical index is appended to the Tolome, which will enable the 
reader instantly to find the birds whose history and management are required," 

*«* Orfjr Oro0mMdg«^§ Edition, wUh Seventy IlhuiraUoni, prict S». Oi. 

SjiiJSiS* 

Sixth Edition, Illustrated with One Hundred Engrayings, price 4«., cloth gilt, 

THE BEE-KEEPER'S MANUAL; 

Practical Hints on the Management and oomj^ete Preservation of the 

Money Bee. 
Bt HBNBY TAYLOB. 



AQTJABIA. 

New Edition, revised and additionally Blnstrated, price St. 6i., oloih gUt, 

THE BOOK OF THE AQUARIUM; 

Instructions on the Formation, Stocking, and Management in all Seasons, of 
Collections of Marine and Siver Animals and Plants. 

Bt SHIBLET HIBBBBD, 
Author of ** Bustio Adornments for Homes of Taste," eto. 

TOWN GABDENS. 

Second Edition, price St. 6<l., with Illustrations, cloth gilt, 

THE TOWN GARDEN; 

A Manual for the Snocessfal Mansgement of City and Saborban Gardens. 

Br SHIBLBY HIBBBRD, 
Author of ** Garden Favourites," etc., eto. 

Fifth Edition, much enlarged, price 2t. 6i., cloth gilt, 

THE GARDENER'S RECEIPT-BOOK; 

A Treasury of Interesting Facts and Practical Information usefUl in Hortioul* 
ture ; comprisio^ the most efibetual Methods for the Destruction or Removal 
of EvervthiDg lojurious to the Garden, with Preventions and Cures for the 
various Diseases of Plants, and perfect Directions for tiie Preservation of 
Trees, Fruits, and Flowers. 

Bt WILLIAM JONES. 

New Edition, feap. 8vo, cloth, price 4i., 

DICTIONARY OF BOTANICAL TERMS ; 

lUattrated by nearly Two Hundred Woodcuts. 
Bt tu Bbt. J. S. HBNSLOW, 
Iiste Professor of Botaoy in the University of Cambridge. 



ONE HUNDRED & ONE STOEIES 

SUMMER DAYS & WINTER NICHTS< 

Those well-written and beantiftil Stories are progressive in design. 
Adapted to the comprehension of children fin>m the aeea o'f fonr to ten at 
twelve years. Thej are lively, instructive, and moral; their endeavour is 
to teach ; to entertain while they improve— to inform the mind and educate 
the heart. Each Story is illustratea with wdl-exeented Engravings. They 
are among the best and ohei^pest books for young people puluished. 

STORIES, price ONB PBNNY each. 



Story of a "Daisr. 
Bover and his ^ends. 
Little Frank. 
Little Fortune Seekers. 
Blackberry Gathering. 
Fir Tree's Story. 
Child's Search for 

Fairies. 
Fisherman's Children. 
Little PeepT. 
Babbits and Peewits. 
Alice and hor Birds. 
Little Charley. 
A Doll's Story, 
Faithful Dog. 



Spring and Summer. 
Hero without Courage. 
Children's Visit to the 

Sea. 
Busy Bees. 
New Ascent of Mont 

Blanc. 
Much Ado about I^o- 

thine. 
Hushaoy. 
Twelfth Night. 
Donald, the Shetland 

Pony. 
Briery Wood. 
Buttercups and Daisies. 



Coral Necklace. 
Visit to the Waterfowl. 
The Cherry Orchard. 
Midsummer Holidays. 
The Lost Letter. 
Walter and Mary. 
Lady Eva. 

Cottager's Christmas. 
Morellaste, less Speed. 
Story of a Hyacinth. 
Primrose Gathering. 
Queen of the May. 



STORIES, price TWOPENCE each. 



The Young Gardener. 
Mary's Viut to the Gold 

Fields. 
Little Black People. 
The Young Prince. 
Penfold Farm. 
Ernest's Dream. 
Adventures in the Moss 

Hut. 
The Losses of a Day. 
The Smoke and the 

Kite. 



Visit to Qaeen'^^ctoria 

Katey's Voyage. 

How to Catch a But* 
terfly. 

Sandy, the Cat. 

Cousm Johnny. 

Happy Orchard. 

Tommy and his Baby 
Brother. 

The Christmas Party. 

Parrots and Nightin- 
gales. 

Light Wing and Bright 
Eye. 

Tottie May. 



Carl Thorn's Bevenge. 
Ally's Birthday. 
Bight is Bight. Part U 
Bight is Bight. Part 2. 
William Tell. 
Wishing and Working. 
Elm Villa. 
Lost and Found. 
Little Tim. 
Peter Lawley. 
My Young Masters. 
David Allen. 



Sea Kings. 
Madclaino Tube. 
. Young Emigrants. 
Boy and the Book. 
Oscar. 
Crusaders. 
Ship and the Island. 
Fairy Craft of Nature. 
Widow's Son. 
Children and the Sage. 
Halcyon Days. 
Home at the Haven. 



STORIESj price THREEPENCE each. 



Seeker and Finder. 
Poacher and his Family. 
King and the Bondmen. 
Bising and Thriving. 
Bewards of Industry. 
Vacant Throne. 
Uncle Tom's Cabin for 

Children. 
Story of Wellington. 
Prophet and the Lost 

CiV. 
heSisI 



Story of Moffat. 
Louis Duval. 
Foundlingofthe Wreck. 
In School and Out of 

School. 
Young Artist. 
Alired the Great. 
Anna Webster. 
Boimd the World. 
Irish Emigrants. 
Self-helpers. 



The Sisters. 
BUDS AND BLOSSOMS. Charming little Stories for yery Young 

Children. Id. each (36 sorts), or in Six Packets, 6J. each. 
SEBIES OF BUDS AND BLOSSOMS. Twopence each (21 sorts), 

or in Seven Packets, Qd, each. 

8T0BIES FOB SUMMEB DAYS Aim WINTEB KIGHTS. Two- 
pence each (12 sorts), or in Four Packets, 6d, each. 

ADVAirCED SEBIES OF STOBIES FOB SUMMEB DAYS AND 

WINTEB NIGHTS. Sd. each (32 sorts), or in Eieht Packets, It. each. 

%* Stories for Summer Da^s and Winter Nights, Firit Series, in Two 

VoldmeBf U, each. &eco&ad«SE\'Q»|Evg|iit Ydames. It. each. lUostrated. i 



TWO MEW W0BJL8 BT jmXA, GO&NER. 



Now ready, price One Shilling each^ 



PLAYS FOR HOME ACTINii 



▲VB 



YOUNG PERFORMERS. 

1. The King and the Troubadoxip.— A Play for 

Home Acting and Yonng Performers. By Julia Oobkxs. With • 
Oolonred Erontispieoe and otiier lUostratione. Price One Shilling. 

2. The Sleeping Beauty.— A Play fop Home Acting and 

Yonng Performers. By Julia Oobvxb. With a Coloorec' Frontis- 
piece and other Qlostrations. Price One Shilling. 

GROOMBRIDaE AND SONS, 6, PATERNOSTER ROW. 

Price Three ShOliags, doth gilt, with more than One Hundred 

Bograrings, 

THE HISTORY OF A SHIP 

ITROM HER CRADLE TO HER GRATE. 



** A most attraotiTe book for boys is * Thb Histobt ov a Shxv vbox 
HxB Cbadlb to Hbb Gbatb.' a perfect description of a ship in all her 
parts, from the keel to the topsail. A book to be read and remembered x 
written by an author skilled in nautical matters, wdl read in nautical 
history, and deeply acquainted with the life of a sailor." 

GROOMBRIDGE AND SONS, 5, PATERNOSTER ROW. 



Second and cheaper Edition, price St. 6d., with Hlustrations by 

Obobgb Cbuixshakk, 

OUT AND ABOUT. 

A BOTS ADVENTURES, WRITTEN FOR ADVEN- 
TUROUS BOYS. 
BT HAIN raiSWSLL, 

Author of ** Footsteps to Fame/' etc. 



SchooL 

The Doctor's Message. 
Mrs. Taw's Story. 
Old Flook's Philosophy. 
Surprising News. 
Old Coaching Days. 
I Arrive in London. 
The Professor. 
. How I Han for my Life. 
The Lively Besqr 
I^orthward Ho 



CONTENTS 
The Begions of Ice. 
Frozen to Death. 
Alone on the Arctic 

Sea. 
Frozen up. 
The Esquimaux. 
The Bear Hunt. 
Lost on the Ice. 
The Traitor in the Ship. 
Storm and Wreck. 
Again in England. 



The Ocean of Land. 

New York. 

Slave Sale. 

Great Prairie Journey. 

The Bocky Mountains. 

Qold Diggers. 

Home Again. 

I Join mjr Ship. 

Pearl Divers and th4 

Shark. 
Old Stiunp, 



GROOMBRIDGE AND SONS, 6, PATEB.^O^Tls:&^^S^S^. 



WITH COLOURED PLATES. 

Valuable Work of Beference for the Oard 

and Oreenhoufie. 



THE 

FLOKj&I, WOK] 

GARDEN GUIDE. 

EDITED BT 

SHIBLEY HIBBEBD, Esq., F.B.H 



PUBLISHED MONTHLY, PRICE SIXPI 

ANNUAL SUBSCRIPTION SIX SHILLINGS. 
A Specimen Number sent post free for Seven Stamps. 



QEOOMBftlDGE & SONS, 5, Patibkosteb Row, Lo 

AND ALL B00KSELLSB8. 



A very few words wiU tell the object of * The Flobal W< 

'TiiK Flobal Wosld* is devoted entirely to Gardening Subjects, an 
sidiary topics are allowed to interfere with the full consideration of these 
sented in the several departments of Plant Houses, Hower, Fruit, and 
Culture, Garden Scenes and Embellishments, the Management of Allotmi 
Flower Shows, and Horticultural Botany. 

These are severally treated in a simple and practical manner by experiei 
and the fullest attention is given to communications from Gorrespondentj 
seeking or conveying information. 

Gardening Amateurs want information on all sorts of subjects: they w 
questions, and to get civil answers; and often they desire to have a wht 
some special department of Plant Culture condensed into the compass of 
They are growers of Flowers, Fruits, and Vegetables, and many of them 
in each of these three departments; and to keep pace with the times, tin 
be informed, from month to month, what is going on in " The Floral Wo: 
new plants have been introduced from "far countries," what new sorts 
raised at home, and, perhaps, more important still, what, among the immeni 
of varieties we possess, deserve to be retained, improved, and preserved. 

For amateurs with moderate means, and ambition to excel in the vat 
tices of Horticulture, and in the floral decoration of the garden, greenh 
servatory, and the windows of the dwelling, ' Tns Flobal Wobld' will I 
cheap and practical medium of intelligence and intercommunication, its pi 
the means of all, and, it is trusted, so planned as to be universally accepta 
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